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NOTES ON GRATTIVS. 


137 
AFTER praising the natural straightness which makes the exotic ¢urea usrga the 
best wood for spears, he proceeds, 136 f., 


at enim multo sunt ficta labore 
cetera quae siluis errant hastilia nostris. 


What is evvant? ‘postquam facta sunt hastilia et uenabula, passim geruntur ab 
errantibus in nostris siluis’’ said Rob. Titius: and that, however absurd, is an honest 
note and faces the difficulty : more than can be said for such misrepresentations as 
‘passim nascuntur’ and ‘temere inueniuntur’. Stern says ‘ervave uerbum de plantis 
passim crescentibus uidebis apud Maronem, Ec/. IV u. 19’; but of course in that 
verse, ‘errantis hederas’, it means ‘ rambling’, as in Catull. 61 34 f. ‘hedera huc et 
huc ... errans’ (xwoot ... moAvmrAavéos anth. Pal. VI 154 4). It can also be 
applied to branches which straggle or spread abroad, as in Calp. duc. I 11 f. ‘fagus 

. ramis errantibus implicat umbras’; but it is repugnant to the very notion of 
hastilia, except that in an appropriate context it might signify waving to and fro, as 
at Stat. Theb. X 93 ‘ramos errare uetant’. The verb to suit this noun is horrent : 
Ouid. met. VIII 285 ‘saetae similes rigidis hastilibus horrent’, Verg. Aen. III 23 
‘densis hastilibus horrida myrtus’; and in Ouid. fast. I 595 ‘nec fera tempestas toto 
tamen horret in anno’ the oldest MS gives evvat. But I should not be surprised if it 
were now to be contended that evvant means ‘ curua nascuntur’. 


228 
Thessalium quadriga decus. 


Of this adjective Thessalius the dictionaries cite two more examples, Ouid. ex 
Pont. | 3 74 Thessaliam humum and Appul. met. I 25 Thessaliae regtonis. Both are 
false, and now banished from our texts in obedience to the MSS. Some scholars 
of the 18th century took pride and pleasure in the whim of preferring -tus to -tcus 
in geographical adjectives wherever they could find it in any MS however bad, 
or even where they could not, Cortius, if his diligence had been equal to his 
perversity and self-will, would have expelled Thessalteus from the text of Lucan, 
where it is given invariably (24 times) by all MSS of any account (for Thessalia 
in VII 847 is the substantive) ; and the ridiculous Cunningham fell foul of Bentley 
for not having corrupted Horace with puluerem Olympium, Laconas purpuras, Delphia 
lauvo, cuvyu Achato, attagen Ionius. But the only other instance of Zhessalius which 
I have found in a MS of any authority is Thessalio freno at Val. Fl. I 424 in V 
(saec. IX), which nevertheless gives Thessalicus in all the 14 other places where. the 
epithet occurs. In Appul. met. I 5 Thessaliam is better explained by Helm as sub- 
stantive than by Oudendorp as adjective. From Greek authors Stephanus quotes 
only Eur. Andy. 1176, where & roAis Oeooadia is unmetrical, and metre is not more 
easily restored by omitting s with Musurus than by transposing it with Hermann, 
& woAc Ocooadcas; ‘nam etsi origine adiectiuum est Ocovadia’ says he, ‘ tamen ita 
in substantiuum uertit ut exuisse adiectiui naturam uideatur.’ 

It seems to me that Thessalium decus in Gratt. 228 must stand or fall with canna- 
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bias stluas in 47. Neither form violates a law, but both are curious and apparently 
irrational deviations from usage. If Grattius wrote the one he may have written the 
other; but if Vollmer’s cannabinas is to be accepted, as it is by the latest editor Mr 
Enk, Thessalicum should be written here. 
287-300 
tum deinde monebo, 

ne matrem indocilis natorum turba fatiget, 

percensere notis iamque inde excernere prauos. 

signa dabunt ipsi. teneris uix artibus haeret 290 

ille tuos olim non defecturus honores, 

iamque illum inpatiens aequae uehementia sortis 

extulit: adfectat materna regna sub aluo, 

ubera tota tenens a tergo liber aperto, 

dum tepida indulget terris clementia mundi ; 295 

uerum ubi Caurino perstrinxit frigore uesper 

irreptat turbaque potens operitur inerti. 

illius et manibus uires sit cura futuras 

perpensare: leuis deducet pondere fratres. 

nec me pignoribus nec te mea carmina fallent. 300 


290 tenerts uix aritbus haeret. It was long supposed that these words, whatever 
they might exactly mean, described the bodily frame and aspect of the best sort 
of puppy. Vlitius ‘incompactis et dovupérpors prorsus membris optimae spei catuli 
plerumque sunt . . . ¢enert itaque artus sunt qui soluti et quasi luxati sunt’; Werns- 
dorf ‘ adeo teneris et fluxis membris est, ut uix se sustinere uideatur, inde et leuior 
ceteris praeferri uidetur u. 299’; Nisard has a different rendering for haeret, ‘ peut a 
peine rester immobile, malgré la faiblesse de ses membres’. Vollmer, who read this 
poem with great care, was apparently the first to see that the clause is closely to be 
joined with zamque below, ‘iam tum, cum uix . . . haeret, illum uehementia extulit’, 
and that it describes no individual characteristic, but the early stage of growth 
at which the puppy begins to show its promise. But his rendering of haevet as 
‘inest ’ is mere nonsense, and Mr Enk’s ‘ uix stare potest teneris adhuc artubus’ is 
equally false to the sense of the word. 

No editor of Grattius excepting Stern has observed that he is imitating Verg, 
buc. III 102; and Stern derives no benefit from the observation, Yet Virgil’s uzx 
osstbus haevent, ‘their bones hardly stick together’, is a clue to the meaning of tenerts 
uix artibus haevet, and incidentally shows that wx does not, as Vollmer supposed, 
mean uixdum: the phrase describes the newly whelped animal, so frail and loosely 
jointed that you might almost think it would fall to pieces, 

299 leuis deducet pondeve fratves. ‘loquitur tamquam catuli in libra appensi 
essent’ said Barthius, rightly so far ; but he took /euis to be nom. sing., and explained 
‘cum leuitate sua ipse adscendat, fratres pondere descendere cogit’. Vlitius under- 
stood that it was acc. plur., and that the stoutly built puppy is the promising one, as 
Nemesianus clearly and pointedly says in his imitation cym. 138 f. ‘pondere nam 
catuli poteris perpendere uires | corporibusque leues grauibus praenoscere cursu’ ; 
and he rendered deducet as ‘uincet’, which is roughly right but much too vague. 
Elucidation came from the learning and acumen of Gronouius, who in obs, II c. 13 
pointed out and illustrated the illogical yet not altogether unnatural idiom by which 
deduceve usurps the opposite sense of e/euare and means ‘outweigh’. He quotes the 
parallel use of deprimere! from Cic. de jin. V 91 f. ‘audebo igitur cetera, quae secun- 
have left this confusion to J. S. Reid ad loc. and 


the thes. ling. Lat. V p. 612 74 f., where there is 
no mention or recognition of the peculiar use. 


1 | lament that he adds acad, II 38 ‘ necesse est 
lancem in libra ponderibus impositis deprimi’, 
where the verb has its normal sense: he should 
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dum naturam sint, bona appellare nec fraudare suo uetere nomine, .. . uirtutis 
autem amplitudinem quasi in altera librae lance ponere. terram, mihi crede, ea lanx 
et maria deprimet’ and Tusc. V 51 ‘quaero quam uim habeat libra illa Critolai, qui 
cum in alteram lancem animi bona imponat, in alteram corporis et externa, tantum 
propendere illam [boni lancem] putet, ut terram et maria deprimat’, where Bentley 
in Davies’s edition says ‘ nota locutionis genus ‘éwr«dév. nam in bilance quae lanx 
praeponderat non deprimit oppositam uerum eleuat. sed uulgaris sermonis errore labi 
etiam sapienti et diserto concessum est’. There is a similar use of gvauare in anth. 
Lat. Ries. 486 158 (the experiment of Archimedes) ‘ haec eadem puro deprendere 
possumus auro, | si par corrupti pondus lanx (sta scripst, om. cod., pars im marg.) altera 
gestet. | nam quotiens ternis pars inlibata grauarit | corruptam dragmis sub aqua, tot 
inesse notabis | argenti libras, quas fraus permiscuit auro’. The Greek xaféAkcew 
has the same force, not indeed in Dem. de pace 12 (p. 60 Reisk.) which Gronouius 
adduces, but in a sentence cited by Stephanus s. u. from St John Chrysostom, or. IJ 
in laud. Paul, apost. pp. XLVIII f. ed. Valcken., riv xécpov avrides Gravra, kai Tore oer 
kaGeAxovoav Tod IlavAov Hv YvxHv, and likewise in Callim. aet. pap. Oxy. 2079 fr. 1 9 f. 
kaGéXxe. . . . modAd Thy paxpiv dprvia Oerpodopos; and so too has xarafpidew in 
Theocr. XVII 95 AB pév ravras xe xatraBpido. BacrAnas. 


383-393 
pluruma per catulos rabies inuictaque tardis 
praecipitat letale malum: sit tutius ergo 
antire auxiliis et primas uincere causas. 385 
namque subit, nodis qua lingua tenacibus haeret, 
(uermiculum dixere) mala atque incondita pestis. 
ille ubi salsa siti praecepit uiscera longae 
aestiuos uibrant accensi febribus ignes 
moliturque fugas et sedem spernit amaram. 390 
scilicet hoc motu stimulisque potentibus acti 
in furias uertere canes. ergo insita ferro 
iam teneris elementa mali causasque recidunt. 


388 praccepit | percepit Gronouius recte. Jongae ] longa Sannazarius, Jonge 
Baehrens. 389 uibrant | uibvans Scaliger. accenst | accensts Pithoeus recte. 

The subject of 383-93 is that of Plin. “.4. XXIX 100‘ est uermiculus in lingua 
canum qui uocatur a Graecis lytta, quo exempto infantibus catulis nec rabidi fiunt 
nec fastidium sentiunt’; and through the corruptions of the text can be discerned 
the general sense that this worm, made uncomfortable by drought, shifts its seat in 
the body and by its irritating movements causes madness. Barthius and others 
absurdly referred uibrant accensi to the dogs, as did Vlitius the next verse also, 
despite the change of number; but at present the three lines 388-90 are generally 
given thus, 
ille ubi salsa siti praecepit uiscera longe (or longa),’ 
aestiuos uibrans accensis febribus ignes, 
moliturque fugas et sedem spernit amaram, 


which is hardly less absurd: the worm originates thirst, to its own grave discomfort, 
and performs the impossible feat of darting fire. This is not a result for which it 
was worth while to make so many changes in the text. 

What has really happened here can be learnt from two separate and converging 
indications : defective sense and defective syntax. First, the actions sss praccspere 
(or rather percipere) uiscera and aestiuos uibrave ignes and accendeve febves must be those 

1 Jonge Baehrens, Vollmer; Jonga Postgate, in his note, 
Curcio; Mr Enk has Jonge in his text and longa 
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of some agent which is missing from the present text; and its nature can easily 
be inferred from common knowledge and from such passages as J]. XXII 29-31 xiv’ 
‘Dpiwvos . . . Gye... péper wodrrAdv mvperdv SetAoio. Bporotow and Verg. Aen. X 
273 f. ‘Sirius ardor, | ille sitim morbosque ferens mortalibus aegris.’ Secondly, the 
two words longae and utbrant are without grammatical construction; and since the 
attempt to correct them has proved so little satisfactory it appears that a construction 
should be found for them in a mention of the missing cause. In short everything 
points to the loss of such a line as this: 


ille, ubi salsa siti percepit uiscera longae 
<sol lucis statione, Canis quo sidera mense> 

aestiuos uibrant accensis febribus ignes, 

moliturque fugas et sedem spernit amaram. 


The words must be quite uncertain, but in part of the supplement I have had in 
mind Manil. I 586 f. ‘longa stant tempora luce | uixque dies transit candentem 
extenta per aestum ’, and in ‘sideva’ immediately below ‘uisceva’ I have provided an 
occasion (see ed. Luc. pp. xix f.) for the omission of the verse. Cants sidera (the 
ancients counted 18 or 20 stars in Canis Maior) is like Verg. georg. 1 204 Arcturi 
ssdeva, where Arcturus is the constellation rather than the star; but the plural is used 
for the singular in Hor. carm. III 7 6 Caprae sideva and Ouid. met. XIV 172 sideva 
solis. 


399-407 
quid, priscas artes inuentaque simplicis aeui 
si referam ? non illa metus solacia falsi 400 
tam longam traxere fidem. collaribus ergo 
sunt qui lucifugae cristas inducere maelis 
iussere aut sacris conserta monilia conchis 
et uiuum lapidem et circa Melitensia nectunt 
curalia et magicis adiutas cantibus herbas, 405 
ac sic offectus oculique uenena maligni 
uicit tutela pax impetrata deorum. 


These nine verses should constitute a paragraph by themselves, extricated from 
their present cohesion with the foregoing passage, which deals with madness, and the 
following, which deals with scab. That they continue the former, and deal with 
traditional charms against rabies, is the opinion expressed by Nisard, Curcio, and 
Enk, and shared, I surmise, by editors in general, though Vlitius on the other hand 
speaks of ‘ morbos et maxime scabiem ’. 

The meaning and construction of 400 f. ‘non illa metus solacia falsi | tam longam 
traxere fidem’ is matter of wide dissent. Burman, followed by Nisard, Curcio, 
Vollmer, and Enk, construes non with tam longam, to which only Vollmer assigns a 
possible sense. He says in Paul.-Wiss. R.-E. VII p. 1844 that the poet’s ‘ epikurei- 
scher Standpunkt wird besonders u. 400 beleuchtet durch die Bezeichnung der 
religidsen Gebrauche als metus solacia falst’, and he takes the meaning to be ‘the 
traditional belief in these alleviations of a groundless fear (fear of supernatural 
agency) is not so very ancient’. But this cannot be right: belief in priscas artes is 
necessarily ancient ; and if Grattius were sceptically dismissing these so/acia he would 
not proceed, with ‘ergo’, to the following enumeration. The connexion was understood 
by Johnson: ‘quid si referam ueterum artes et reperta aeui imperitioris ? operae 
pretium sane foret. non enim illa inuenta, si fuissent solummodo GeAynrpa devodarpovias 
ad deliniendas superstitiosorum mentes fabricata, tam diu fidem apud omnes sustinu- 
erant’ (he should have said ‘ habuissent ’, trvahere is acqutvere); and similar explana- 
tions are given by Wernsdorf and W. E. Wagner. on belongs to falst, and those 
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two words are the kernel of the sentence, which is like Verg. Aen. III 42 f. ‘nom me 
tibi Troia | externum tulit’ and Hor. efod. 17 54 f. ‘nom saxa nudis suvdtiora nauitis | 
Neptunus alto tundit hibernus salo’. metus, cuius illa solacia tam longam fidem 
traxere, falsus non est. 

But still they do not rightly understand what this metus is. It is the evil eye. 
This, fascinatio, and neither vabies nor scabies, is the subject of this paragraph ; and 
Grattius at the end of it explicitly states the effect which these ‘inuenta simplicis 
aeui’ produce: ‘sic offectus oculique uenena maligni (ocul: malignt depends on offectus 
no less than on wenena) | uicit tutela pax impetrata deorum’. Because enlightened 
persons regard the evil eye as a purely imaginary thing, he approaches the subject 
apologetically, with the argument that unless it were a reality the prophylactic 
measures prescribed against it would not have enjoyed credit with so many genera- 
tions of mankind. 

408-412 
at, si deformi lacerum dulcedine corpus 
persequitur scabies, longi uia pessima leti, 
in primo accessu tristis medicina, sed una 410 
pernicies redimenda anima, quae prima sequaci 
sparsa malost, ne dira trahant contagia uulgus. 


This punctuation, or a punctuation differing in no significant detail, having once 
been introduced by the first editor (for there is none in the MS), his successors have 
stuck in the groove. Yet I should think that any critic without a precedent to 
misguide him would punctuate thus: 


in primo accessu, tristis medicina sed una, 
pernicies redimenda anima quae prima sequaci 
sparsa malost, ne dira trahant contagia uulgus. 


415-419 
tunc et odorato medicata bitumina uino 
Hipponiasque pices neclectaeque unguen amurcae 
miscuit et summam conplectitur ignis in unam. 
inde lauant aegros; ast ira coercita morbi 
laxatusque rigor. 


It was Haupt who first restored in 418 the ast of the MS after the Aldine est had 
been printed and reprinted, with occasional hesitation and reluctance, for three 
centuries. But of late years ast itself has been giving difficulty. Vollmer’s note is 
‘ast A, uix recte; est Ald., atque Barth, stet ut Scaliger; an sic’? Mr Enk says 
‘uocabulum corruptum uidetur’, and the thes. ling. Lat. II p. 944 7 f. has ‘ast (sic 
Vind., est uulgo, fortasse recte)’. Mr Curcio on the other hand gives the rendering 
‘ed ecco’, which is quite correct and ought not to be slighted merely on account of 
its origin. 

ast was supposed by the Augustan poets to be only another form of at; and 
at possesses a force insufficiently recognised by lexicographers and grammarians. It 
is used to express immediate consequence, ‘thereupon.’ So Verg. georg. 1V 416 
‘haec ait et liquidum ambrosiae defundit odorem, | quo totum nati corpus perduxit ; 
at illi | dulcis compositis spirauit crinibus aura | atque habilis membris uenit uigor’, 
471 ‘ Taenarias etiam fauces, alta ostia Ditis, | et caligantem nigra formidine lucum | 
ingressus manisque adiit regemque tremendum | nesciaque humanis precibus man- 
suescere corda. | at cantu commotae Erebi de sedibus imis | umbrae ibant tenues 
simulacraque luce carentum’, Aen. III 675 ‘clamorem immensum tollit, quo pontus 
et omnes | contremuere undae penitusque exterrita tellus | Trinacriae curuisque 
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immugiit Aetna cauernis. | at genus e siluis Cyclopum et montibus altis | excitum 
ruit ad portus’, Hor. seym. I 8 47 ‘ pepedi | diffissa nate ficus; a illae currere in 
urbem’, Ovid. met. V 448 ‘tectam stramine uidit | forte casam paruasque fores 
pulsauit ; a¢ inde | prodit anus’, XII 278 ‘terribilem stridore sonum dedit, ut dare 
ferrum | igne rubens plerumque solet, quod forcipe curua | cum faber eduxit, 
lacubus demittit; at illud | stridet et in tepida submersum sibilat unda’, XIII 567 
‘clade sui Thracum gens inritata tyranni | Troada telorum lapidumque incessere 
iactu | coepit; at haec missum rauco cum murmure saxum | morsibus insequitur’, 
This function is performed also by ast, as in Sen. H.O. 1752 ‘tunc ora flammis implet 
(Hercules); ast illi (Herculi) graues | luxere barbae’, where the pronoun which so 
often accompanies a¢ and ast is clearly not adversative and the conjunction cannot 
indicate contrast ; and in Verg. Aen. XII 951 ‘ hoc dicens ferrum aduerso sub pectore 
condit | feruidus; as¢ illi soluontur frigore membra’ the sense is best given by the 
‘instantly’ which I find in one translation. 


437-441 
te primum, Vulcane, loci, pacemque precamur, 
incola sancte, tuam: da fessis ultima rebus 
auxilia, et, meritis si nulla est noxia tanti, 
tot miserare animas, liceatque attingere fontis, 
sancte, tuos. 


meritis in 439 has no interpreter but Mr Curcio, whose note ‘ merttis ** per le loro 
colpe”’; ed ordina: si nulla noxia meritis tanti est’ conveys no idea to me; neither 
do I understand Baehrens’s tanta. The editors almost all agree in accepting the 
mevitt of Sannazarius, but disagree very much in their efforts to expound the clause. 
Vlitius, the best of them, unworthily seeks refuge in silence; most take merviti, quite 
legitimately, as peccati,— Burman quoting Ouid. tvtst. II 546 and Liu. XXV 6 4,—but 
fail, and Burman admits his failure, to find an interpretation which shall be at once 
justifiable and satisfactory. Neither Wernsdorf’s ‘si nulla est culpa nostra quae 
tantum malum meruisse uideatur’ nor Mr Enk’s ‘si canes tanti peccati, ut pereant, 
noxii non sunt’ fulfils the duty of a translation and an explanation; and Barthius 
and Nisard are of still less use. 

I understand ‘if the great favour which we implore has no harmful consequence 
attached to it’. mevitum is the beneficent act of the god, as in Prop. IV 5 65 f. 
‘cape torquatae, Venus o regina, columbae | ob meritum ante tuos guttura secta 
focos’, and Grattius has two other examples, 368 and 461, of moxia in the sense of 
‘bane’. It appears from 447-56 that this was a formidable deity and a terror to 
unrighteous suppliants, 


451-454 
O quisquis misero fas umquam in supplice fregit, 
quis pretio fratrum meliorisque ausus amici 
sollicitare caput patriosue lacessere diuos, 
illum agat infandae comes huc audacia culpae. 


452 quis, a corruption probably due to guisquis overhead, was corrected in the 
Aldine to gui. In my notes on Manil. III 68 and 103, and in vol. V p. 149, I col- 
lected instances of the relative thus used to avoid repetition of the longer words 
quisquis and guicumque. But Vollmer retains guis: ‘at uidetur in hoc usu pro guisquts 
(cf. Mon. Germ. auct. antiq. XIV p. 438) forma guis proba esse’; and Mr Enk 
follows him and adduces in proof the same examples. 

They are these: Drac. laud. det III 90 ‘demere dum liceat guidgquid dedit et cus 
confert’, Verg. catal. 4 1 f.‘quocumque ire ferunt uariae nos tempora uitae, | tangere 
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quas terras quosque uidere homines’, Civis 89 ‘quidquid et ut (=utut) quisque est tali 
de clade locutus’. From these four forms, cui, guas, guos, and ut, do two scholars 
infer a nominative singular guts in place of gui. Anyone who would rather seek truth 
by less peculiar methods will find it in my notes, where I cited Sen. H.f. 1163-5 
‘guisquis Ismeni loca, | Actaea quisquis arua, gui gemino mari | pulsata Pelopis regna 
Dardanii colis’ and Luc. VII 346 f. ‘ guisquis patriam carosque penates, | gut subolem 
ac thalamos desertaque pignora quaerit’, together with two equally decisive examples, 
Tib. II 5 67 £. ‘quidguid Amalthea, guidquid Marpesia dixit | Herophile, Phyto Graia 
quod admonuit’ and Luc. VII 755 f. ‘qutdquid fodit Hiber, guidguid Tagus expulit 
auri, | quod legit diues summis Arimaspus harenis’. 


482 
supplicibus uocanda sacris tutela deorum. 


To restore the metre Sannazarius inserted que after supplicibus; but this, in 
removing a metrical vice, imports a metrical singularity. It was observed by 
Lucian Mueller de v. m. p. 200 ed. 1 (p. 225 ed. 2) that hexameters thus divided, 
-vu-vu | u-u| o-—| vu-vu--, with trochaic caesura in the 2nd foot as well as 
the 3rd, everywhere uncommon, are altogether eschewed by many poets, of whom 
Grattius, according to his MS, is one. Baehrens mentions this observation; Vollmer 
ignores it and adopts the conjecture, and goes out of his way to say in Paul.-Wiss. 
R.-E. VII p. 1845 ‘wegen des Caesur ist allein als weniger glatt bemerkenswert 
u. 240 et tamen ut ne prima fauentem pignera fallant’; and he is faithfully imitated in 
every respect (even the spelling pigneva, which is not that of the MS) by Mr Enk (see 
vol. I p. 33). This opinion of roughness and smoothness is not borne out by the 
practice of Latin poets: thus Grattius’ contemporary Manilius, in eight times as 
many verses, has only one of the former type, II 221 sunt quibus esse diurna placet quae 
mascula surgunt, but four of the latter, I 417, 493, II 213, III 411. 

Of the modern conjectures, wocitanda, socianda, captanda, veuocanda, uotanda, 
lucvanda, some are worse than others but none is plausible; and no word could in 
itself be better than the wocanda of the MS. I suspect therefore that only the order 
of words is to be changed: 

supplicibus sacris tutela uocanda deorum. 
Although transpositions often take place without any cause appearing (as in 356 acer 
conprimat for c. a.), it may here be possible to suggest one. Not only c/ but ¢ has 


sometimes a likeness to d, whence such corruptions as Mart. XIV 93 1 caeli B, cadt ¥; 
so that wocanda might conceivably fall out after tutela by homoeoteleuton and then be 


inserted in a wrong place. 
A. E. HousMan 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF PARMENIDES 


In the Classical Quarterly for April, 1933, Professor Cornford maintains that the 
‘Two Ways’ of Parmenides are not meant as alternatives: ‘ The Way of Truth and 
the Way of Seeming are no more parallel and alternative systems of cosmology, each 
complete in itself, than are Plato’s accounts of the intellectual and sensible worlds.” 
I wish here to try to support his general view, which seems to me to be indisputably 
correct, while differing from Professor Cornford in some important details.? 

Parmenides’ preliminary account of the three possible ways is given in Diels 
fr. 1, 33-fr. 7 (with fr. 8 begins the Way of Truth itself). The second line of the 
passage* is the key to the meaning of the whole; the Goddess promises to relate 
aimep od0i povvar difjods etou vonoat, that is, all the conceivable ways of philosophical 
research. These Ways are three,‘ the Way of Truth, the Way of Notbeing, and 
the Way of Mortals; and I wish first of all to uphold the view that the last is 
identical with the Way of Belief.5 

That this is the case is clear from the way in which Parmenides distinguishes 
between fporoi and av@pwro.. Throughout the poem the latter refers to mankind as 
a whole,° the former to some particular section of mankind, who appear always in 
connection with a philosophical or pseudo-philosophical dogma.’ Similarly in the 
prologue a distinction can be traced between the av@pwro. who remain far from the 
road to the Gate of Night and Day® and those who find the road, but to whom Dike 
refuses admittance. The term fporoi does not refer to the man-in-the-street, but to 
philosophers; and it is specially appropriate in the mouth of the Goddess to 
characterize thinkers who had let themselves be guided by the peculiarly human 
faculty of Belief. She uses it in a single sense; it follows that the third way of fr. 6 
and the Aoga of Parmenides (styled S0fas Bporeias by the author himself) are in 
principle identical. 

But now fr. 6 affords us information which ought to be valuable in interpreting 
the ddfa-section of Parmenides’ own poem. The characteristics of the philosophy 
he is deriding are described in purposely contradictory terms: the coupling of 
dpnyxavin and tOvver, of (Ovves and wAaxrtés, and of rAaxrds and vdos (vdos in Parmenides 
is always infallible; it is the correlate of dA7@«a ) illustrates vividly the confusion 
into which these thinkers have fallen. Still more they are «iddres ovdév: they are 
aiming at no definite goal ;?° that is why they are ‘ two-faced,’ since they do not know 
which way they are going. Thirdly, they are axpi:roe and ‘deaf and blind.’ The 


1 p. 102. who hold to the view that the dixpaya are Hera- 





* I am especially indebted to Professor Her- 
mann Frankel’s Parmenidesstudien (Berlin, 1930) 
and to Professor Heinricu Gomperz’s Psycholo- 
gische Beobachtungen an griechischen Philosophen 
(Leipzig, 1924). 

3 On Kranz’s arrangement, now accepted by 
Diels (4th ed. I. p. xxviii). Most probably right, 
except that frs. 2 and 3 should belong to the 
*AdNGea. 

4 Assuming Cornford to be right in protesting 
against the view that fr. 4 implies only two 
ways. The fragment in itself is clearly incom- 
plete, and is continued by fr. 6. 

5 It is generally conceded that the Adéa has 
strong Pythagorean features ; but only for those 


cleiteans and these alone is this an obstacle to 
relating the Adéa with fr. 6. 

S CL zs, 273 36, 23 20, 3. 

7 Cf. 1, 30; 6,4; 8, 39, 51, 61. 

8 1, 27. 

® These are they who traverse the Way of 
Night mentioned in 1,11. It is the way back 
into the déuara Nuxrés; and it has no goal (see 
below). 

10 This is certainly the implication of the 
phrase ; cf, 1, 3, where P., the seeker after truth, 
is already eidus because he knows the goal, the 
goal on which his will is already set (1, 1—é8eor 
T éwi Oupds ixdver). 
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implication of this can be seen by turning back to fr. 1, 34-6, where the Way of 
Mortals is characterized as woAvreipov, in contrast with the way involving logical 
distinctions’ which Parmenides is to follow. ‘ Mortals’ have not learnt the right use 
of hearing and seeing; clearly Parmenides’ complaint is that they have confined 
themselves to purely a postertont methods. But exactly why does he say that they 
speak and hear* mere meaningless noise ? 

This assertion, rightly understood, is the heart of his whole philosophy. He 
blames his predecessors for having no goal just because they had confined their 
speculations to the incessant flux of the sensible world. The goal they ought to have 
chosen was Being itself, which alone is steady, and which alone, therefore, can be 
the object of thought. In the sensible world nothing is absolute. ‘The hardest 
iron can be worn away by the finger, hot becomes cold and cold hot, living creatures 
die, and out of the dead living creatures are born.’ So Melissus;* and it is pretty 
plain that Parmenides had the same facts in mind. Now Parmenides was also the 
first thinker to realize that thought and language are not merely intimately con- 
nected, but for philosophy, in principle, identical. The latter is merely the expres- 
sion of the former ; it follows that language, no less than thought, can strictly have 
only Being as its object, and that any other application of it is, philosophically 
speaking, false. Again and again Parmenides insists on the connection between 
Being and language and thought;® whereas that which is always ‘ becoming,’ 
slipping out of itself into something other, can afford no foothold to reason at all. 
It followed that his predecessors, in restricting their theories to the raXivrporos 680s 
of perpetual becoming, had been guilty of a use of language with no real reference ; 
in other words, their philosophy was a mere ‘ babble of noise.’ 

There remained, nevertheless, the fact that we not only apprehend, but consider 
the nature of, the sensible world, and that there must therefore be some mental 
process corresponding to it. Knowledge, or reason, it cannot be; it is, according to 
Parmenides, Belief, Imagination, dda, The interpreters who allege the Avga to be 
un-Parmenidean have failed to understand one of the main tenets of his philosophy, 
viz. that éruernpn and dd€a, so far from being alternatives, are complementary, and 
that neither can take the place of the other. He was too fine a thinker to let the 
‘appearances’ go as of no account; on his own tenets they could not be nothing. 
His standpoint is that of the three logically conceivable ways only two can, in effect, 
be followed ; and of these only one may be followed. He distinguishes very carefully 
in his condemnation of the Way of Notbeing and of the Way of Belief. While the 
former is tavamevOys, avénros, dvwvupos, the latter is rejected only as a way for 
philosophy ; it is against the misuse of it, not against the thing itself, that he is pro- 
testing. In its proper place d0fa is both valuable and necessary,® and he himself 
has to learn from the Goddess ra Soxovvra no less than the truth; the condition 
imposed is that he may not regard d0fa as a way of research. And this was just 
what his predecessors had done. What they had taken for philosophy was, in fact, 
mere theorizing about the physical universe, since the various apxyai which they had 
postulated were, and could be, no less physical and subject to change than the things 
of which they were the stuff.? Parmenides’ contention is that such is excellent 


6 Fr. 1, 32: ws 7a Soxodvra | xpiv Soxiuds elvac. 
There is no need whatever toemend. Why it is 
important Parmenides tells us in 8, 61. 

7 The number-theories of the Pythagoreans 
may have been an exception; but Parmenides 
would stili have regarded them as mere hypo- 
thesis, i.e. as 56a, and therefore not meta- 
physics. 


1 xpivat Adyy (1, 36). 

2 1,35. Wxhecoay goes with yAdocar as well 
as with dxov7p. 

3 Fr. 8 (Diels). 

4 Cf. Stenzel, Metaphysik des Altertums, p. 55. 

5 The three together: 4, 7 (yvolns, dpdoas, 
éév). 6, 1 (Aéyew, voeiv, ébv), 8, 8 (pardy, vonrév, 
srw). 8,17 (dvdnrov, dvwvupor, obx Eri). 8, 35 
(é6y, we@ariopuévor, voeiv). 
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science, but no manner of use as philosophy; that no primary element, any more 
than its transformations, can ever be a subject for metaphysics. For any such apy 
must become either more or less real in the things which come into being out of 
it; and what can become more or less real cannot be Reality itself. That is why 
the ’AA7Gea, dominated by the theme that Being is independent of the flux of 
things, culminates in the assertion of its perfect reality: it is already, has always 
been, and always will be completely actual, free of the radivrporos 686s of recurring 
birth and death; it cannot become, or ever have been, less real than it is. 

Thus Parmenides denies to the sensible world a place in metaphysics from a 
consideration of the general nature which must belong to Reality ; we have next to 
see how he reaches the same conclusion by arguing from the constitution of the 
sensible world itself. Turn first to fr. 16; the argument there is as follows :? 


The predominant element (i.e. in the body) is the thought.? Therefore it 
is the same thing which thinks in each and every man, namely his physical 


constitution. 
Therefore voos is present to each man in accordance with the ‘ temperament’ 


of his body.* 


Expressed in modern language, Parmenides’ meaning is simply ‘ mind in a function 
of body.’ But that doctrine is not with him a mere crude materialism ; its signifi- 
cance for him is that man, as man, cannot explain rationally the world of experience, 
because it is just his implicatedness in this world that constitutes his manhood. As 
physical himself, the ultimate nature of the physical world, its relation to the Being 
which can be apprehended rationally, must always be a secret to him. That is Par- 
menides’ ground for denying to the physical world a place in logical philosophy. 
Nevertheless he recognizes that even the philosopher to whom the truth is known 
sees and hears a manifold of things, and that of this too he must give some account. 
Hence Parmenides writes a Adfa as well as an ’AA7Gea. His position is that no 
apx7-theory can ever make a metaphysic, simply because the philosopher can give 
only a ‘ plausible story’ of the physical world. For metaphysics there is one way 
only, a strictly logical deduction of the nature of Reality from the indisputable fact 
that it is. «py7-theories give us not metaphysics but physics. 

This distinction of physics from metaphysics, made now once for all, is 
Parmenides’ greatest service to the development of human thought, and one of the 
greatest any thinker has contributed: the unwavering insistence that, however far 
physics may progress, it can never get outside the raAivrporos odds, the infinite pro- 
cess of birth and change. Its bane is the infinite; in Platonic language it accepts 
the infinite as an unexamined hypothesis, and is therefore by its own nature 
fettered. 

Our thesis, so far, has been that Parmenides separates the object of Belief and 
the object of Thought; that he holds that, from the point of view of metaphysics, 
language is only properly applied to the latter, and that this use of language, as the 





1 Parmenides’ thought becomes much clearer 
if his manner of stating arguments be noted : he 
very frequently begins with the conclusion, and 
then states in inverse order the arguments which 
lead up to it. Each ydp- or émei-clause refers 
to the clause immediately preceding it, and not 
generally to the whole argument. The frag- 
ment in question affords an excellent example: 
its last clause is the starting-point of the argu- 
ment, its first line the conclusion. In subse- 
quent paraphrases the argument will be stated, 
for clarity’s sake, in the more normal, un- 


Parmenidean order. 

It is noteworthy that this method of inverse 
statement runs through the whole poem. E.g. 
(rt) the prologue begins by mentioning P.’s 
arrival at the goal, and then goes back to 
describe the way toit. (2) The ’Ad7j@e begins 
by stating the ojuara to be established, and 
then gives arguments for them one by one. 

2 vénua=Tod voeiv, as in 8, 34. 

3 rodkvrAaxrwy merely emphasizes the paradox 
that out of the world of becoming vojs can arise. 
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instrument of thought, is the only Way for philosophy ; that nevertheless, while any 
other use is not philosophical, it is yet for man, as man, unavoidable, and that it is 
even incumbent on the philosopher to give such a—necessarily irrational—account 
of the physical world in which he finds himself; that this, in short, is what the Adéa 
of Parmenides is. The error of his predecessors was not that they had produced 
Acga:, but that they had mistaken such for truth. 

The next step is to consider the two main parts of the poem more closely, and 
look for fresh illumination. The following endeavours to paraphrase the argument 


of the ’AA7Geva (Diels fr. 8, 1-49). 
ll. 2-6. 


The characteristics of rd dv are: 


I, It neither came into being nor will pass away. 


II. It is continuous (év, £vvexés), 


III. It is a motionless whole (obAov pouvoyevés Te Kai arpepes 95’ aréXerrov),? 
IV. It is already fully and uniformly real (ovdé ror’ jv ovd’ eora, eet viv 


M 4 ~ “A 2 
€OTLV OMOU Tar). 


I. Being could not have come into being. For 


a. ll. 8-18. 


1. It could only have come out of Notbeing, and 


(a) Notbeing does not exist (ll. 8-9). 
(b) There could have been no efficient cause (Il. 9-10). 


Hence It either is or is not (1. 11). 


2. Out of Notbeing only Notbeing could come. 
Therefore Dike has not let Becoming and Perishing out of her fetters. ® 
The only issue in metaphysics (zepi rovrwv) is between Being and Notbeing. 
But we have already settled that Notbeing is avoynrov, avwvupov. 


It follows that Being simply is (Il. 16-18). 


B, ll. 19-20. 


1. If It has come into being, it is not <since out of Notbeing only Notbeing 


could come>. 


Therefore it could not be, having become (€7e:ra). 
2. If it is about to come into being, it ts not. 
Therefore it cannot come into being <since out of Notbeing only Notbeing 


could come>. 


Thus Becoming and Perishing are both abolished (1. 21). 


1 This is proved in ll. 26-33. There are two 
main ohuara (oddov, daxivyrov, |. 38), amplified 
respectively by uovvoyevés (what is whole must 
be single) and dré\eorov (what does not move 
cannot end). That dré\ecrov does not mean 
reredeopuévov (Patin, followed by H. Gomperz) is 
proved by 1. 27, where dvapxov, draveror corre- 
spond exactly to aréXeorov here. 

2 These four divisions correspond to the four 
entities proved in ll. 34-41 to be mere bvoyua: 
(a) yiyver@al re kal SAAvTAa. (b) eval re Kai ovyt. 
(c) klynots. (d) dddolwois. (See below.) 





3 That is, metaphysically speaking, Becoming 
and Perishing do not exist. So best, though 
other translations are possible, Diels’ correc- 
tion of 4% to wy (to correspond with Simplicius’ 
paraphrase, Phys. 78) is inadmissible on account 
of the abruptness which it would involve, and of 
P.’s use of ééy throughout the ’AAj@ea in the 
single sense of absolute Being. 

Note the future égjoe together with the aor. 
advice: P.’s complete conviction of the ration- 
ality of Being. What logic will not admit 
cannot have been ordained by Destiny. 





II, Being is continuous (Il. 22-5). 


A. H. COXON 





It is all alike (since it all equally is, ll. 6-21); and it is not here more or 
there less, so that it could be discontinuous, but it is all full of Being. 

Therefore Being is in contact with Being. 

Therefore it is all £uvexés (ovK adsaiperor). 


III. It is a static whole (Il. 26-33). 


Since Becoming and Perishing are abolished, it is without beginning or 
end or motion, in the limits of mighty fetters. Thus strong Necessity* keeps it 
in the fetters of the limit that holds it fast on every side. 

Therefore it abides selfsame in the selfsame, and is at rest by itself, and 


abides there steadfastly. 


Therefore Being is in need of nothing. * 
Now what is infinite has no weipas and therefore lacks everything.‘ 


Therefore Being may not be areAevrnrov. 


Digression.—The infinite world of becoming is mere name (ll. 34-41). 


a. When names are used,° you will not find thinking apart from Being. 
Therefore it is the same thing which is the object of thinking, and of which 


the thought is.® 


8. And since Fate has fettered Being to be 


1. Whole, there is not any Time outside Being. 
2. Motionless, there never will be any Time outside Being.’ 


1 But the real ground for P.’s statement of 
the homogeneity of Being here is probably 
given in frs. 2-3, which should then come be- 
tween ll, 21-2. 

2 The same as the Dike of 1. 14. 

3 Since it is xa0’ airé (1. 29). 

‘ Deleting uy (1. 33) with Bergk, Diels, Bur- 
net, etc. Simpl. certainly had 4%, and H. Gom- 
perz wishes to keep it, scanning émdééés. But 
there can be no point here in a reference to 
Notbeing ; and the corruption is slight. The 
argument is that what has no limit must be 
utterly indeterminate, 

5 dreXeUrnrov is precisely equal to oddov (cf. 
1. 38). This proof that Being is one and whole 
is the first stage of the proof that it is com- 
pletely determinate. The second, and last, 
stage is to show that it is also qualitatively 
determined. The distinction between the two 
is marked by the negative expression of the first 
conclusion and the positive expression of the 
second. Before the latter, however, P. inserts 
a proof of the non-existence (metaphysically 
speaking) of the infinite and indeterminate. The 
passage thus falls into three sections: (a) Being 
is not infinite (26-33). (4) The infinite does not 
exist (34-41). (c) Being is finite (42-9). 

6 Literally ‘ The same thing is for thinking, 
and of which the thought is.’ (ofvexey=6r1.) 
There is thinking on the one hand, and the 
object thought of on the other, and there is 
nothing besides; i.e. there is no thought with- 
out a real object (cf. Plato, Parm. 1328). Hence, 
when people ‘postulate’ (xarari@evrai—l. 39) 


entities, they are not thinking, but merely play- 
ing with words. But even to such a use of 
language some kind of mental process must 
correspond ; and this is what P. calls dééa. 
Between this and vois there is no point of con- 
tact at all, since their objects are fundamentally 
unrelated. 

? The text is difficult, but can be restored 
with probability. We have it in three forms: 


I, Theaet. 180E—olov, dxlvnropy redéOa rw 
wavr’ Svou’ elva. 
This Simpl. quotes verbatim twice (Phys. 
29. 143)- The manuscripts of both 
Simpl. and Plato have oloy and zapri; 
but it appears from the comments of 
both authors on the line that the above 
is the right reading (Simpl. 29—,évcyp ; 
Theaet, 1830B—ws év ri wdvra éorl), 
II, Simpl. Phys. 146—ovd’ ei xpévos forw 7 
éora 
GX\o wapet Tov ébvros. éwel rb ye Moip’ 
érédnoer 
oddov dxlynrév tr’ Euevac* Tw wav’ wrduac- 
Oe s« 
III. Simpl. Phys. 86—ovdév yap forw 4H tora 


wapeé (sic) 

G\Xo wape— rod éébvros, éwel r5 ye Moi’ 
éwmédnoer 

oddov axlynrby +’ Euevacs ro wavr’ bvop' 
éora. 


The last is both unmetrical and stops short in 
the middle of a sentence ; it is apparently either 
from memory or at second-hand. In either 
case the watery ovdéy yap éerw has no weight at 
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It follows from each (a and #) that all that Mortals have postulated as true, 
Becoming and Perishing, Being and Notbeing, xivyois and aAAoiwors, is mere empty 
name. 


IV. Being is perfectly real (ll. 42-9). 
It is dovAoyv.! 
Therefore (2) One bit of Being here cannot be more than another there. 
(b) There is no Notbeing? to make it not-continuous. 
Therefore Being may not be stronger or weaker®* here than there. 
Therefore it is uniformly real throughout (avrd@ev), like an evenly 

balanced sphere. 
Thus‘ it is similar throughout, all alike determinate. 


The argument thus falls into four main divisions ; and the trend of the whole is that 
Being is determinate in every sense of the word, in contrast to the indeterminacy of 
the physical world. The four sections correspond precisely to the four indeterminate 
principles which are shown to be mere name in ll. 34-41. The first proves that 
Being cannot have become, and therefore cannot perish, but can only be; this 
corresponds to the yiyver@ai re cat dAAvoGat of 1. 40. The second paragraph shows 
that Being is uniform and continuous, i.e. is separated by no intervals of Notbeing 
(etvai te kai oxi in 1. 40).5 Thirdly, Being is not in motion (I. 41, térov aAAdooeir). 
And, lastly, it is rereAeopévov; that means that it does not alter (since by so doing it 
could only become more or less real), and corresponds to the second half of 1. 41, 
dua Te xpoa havov dpeiBev.® 

It is in reference to the sphere-simile that one must dissent most deeply 
from Professor Cornford. On his view, the result of the ’AA7@ea is to show that 
Reality is a sphere with purely quantitative or mathematical attributes, and that the 
transition to the qualitative universe of the Avdfa is effected by leaping across an 
unbridged and unbridgeable gap, viz. by the irrational assumption of two ‘ Forms.’ 
But surely there is no such transition at all; what Parmenides does is to begin all 
Over again, not to use the result of the ’AA7#Oea even as a framework for the Aoga. 
That there can be no rational step from the one to the other is true ; for logic ends 
with the former, and outside it nothing rational, even by way of transition, is 
possible. Where logic ends, poetry or myth begins, and the break is absolute. The 
conclusion, which I think Professor Cornford fails to draw, is that the latter cannot 
even try to be logical, consisting as it does wholly of a collection of ovoyara or hypo- 





2 Reading ovx éév. 

3 There is no reference to shape, rather to the 
erroneous assumption of the dpx7-theorists that 
Being can become more or less real. So l. 5. 

4 Reading rovydp. This must be right, for 


all against the ovd ef xpévos of II, which is 
apparently taken direct from a manuscript of 
Parmenides. As a palpable stopgap it is point- 
less to try toemend it, (Preller—ovdév yap <4> 

So Diels. Bergk—ovd’ Rv yap H...) II 


is obviously our best authority, and Diels is 
right in saying that Plato's quotation is free. 
The wvéuacra of II is, however, unmetrical and 
corrupt; I and II taken together show pretty 
clearly that the true reading here is dvoy’ fora. 
I therefore read : 
ovde xpbvos ari 7 Ecrac 
Xo wapet Tov dovros* éwei rb ye Moip’ éwédnoev 
od\ov axlynrév 7 Euevacs Tw wav7’ brow’ ~ora 
GE se 
So Ritter and Preller. &)do is neuter adverbial. 
1 Since it is perfectly uniform. Vide Corn- 
ford, p. 106, n. 


(a) the line is manifestly the conclusion, not the 
premiss of the argument (as it must be with 
the manuscript reading). (b) The manuscript 
reading gives a very lame conclusion for the 
whole ’AAnGeca. 

5 A world consisting of both Being and Not- 
being is necessarily infinite, since wherever one 
stops the other begins, For the turn which 
Parmenides gives to this sort of view see p. 141, 
n. 5. 

6 A single species of ddXolwors, representing 
the genus. 
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theses, laid down as true,! and strung together in an arbitrary manner. Hence there 
is no point at all in supposing Parmenides took the sphere of the ‘ Way of Truth’ as 
the basis for his Adéa. 

Furthermore, if our interpretation of rereAeopevoy be right, it is not correct to 
say that the characteristics attributed to Being in the ‘AA7@ea are purely quantita- 
tive; nor even, without qualification, that Parmenides held Reality to be spatial 
and spherical. It is important to observe that the sphere is introduced as a simile, 
and not as the second half of an equation, and also that the comparison is not 
primarily with its shape, but with the uniformity ofits mass and its balance. Con- 
sider for a moment: what in reality is the weipas of which Parmenides speaks? 
How is the Finite different from the Infinite? Not because it is bounded from it by 
a line in space, but because it is limited in different ways, viz. it is dyévnrov xai 
avwXebpov, axivntov, etc. The most illuminating commentary on the sphere-simile is 
fr. 3: ‘ It is all one where I begin, for I shall come back thither again.’ That shows 
quite clearly that the sphere is not to be taken as a literal description of the 
character of Reality, but as a simile illustrating the possibility of rational 
thinking. 

That Parmenides imagined Reality as spatial is plain; but it is equally plain 
that this is not the kernel of his thought, or even his thought at all. The whole 
’AAnGeva displays a blending of logical insight and archaic imagination which is apt 
to hide the genuine abstractness of its ideas. Typical is the figure of Destiny, who, 
though she represents a purely logical necessity, is so completely personified that, 
even in the ’AA7Gea, where no movement is admitted, she is referred to as a creative 
agent.2, Similarly with Parmenides’ exposition of his view of Reality; it was 
inevitable, at the beginning of the fifth century B.c., that he should express, and even 
represent to himself, in terms of the imagination results reached by the strictest 
logical procedure. Doubtless he would have denied that anything can exist at all 
except in space; but what was important in his thought, both for himself and for 
the history of philosophy, is not to be looked for in the mere formal expression of it. 
Behind the picture of a uniform and spherical Reality, held in fetters by Destiny, 
lie the assertion of the necessary determinacy of Being and the denial of Anaxi- 
mander’s doctrine that it is indeterminate and infinite; in other words, the final 
establishment of its rationality, and therewith of the possibility of metaphysics. 

A closer analysis of Parmenides’ objections to the apx7-philosophy will make 
this clearer. We have already seen that he declared the use of language in referring 
to the sensible world to be unphilosophical, stnce only what is, fully and invariably, 
can be a proper object for language and thought. It followed that the Ionian philo- 
sophers had made two principal errors, one metaphysical, in so far as they had 
mistaken the subject of philosophy, the other logical, in so far as they had mistaken 
its method. For, firstly, they had taken as their Reality an apx7 which was no less 
subject to perpetual flux than the sensible world itself; and, secondly, they had mis- 
understood the very nature of knowledge by failing to distinguish it from belief. 
Against this Parmenides contends, on the one hand, that Being must be already and 
always perfectly real,* and, on the other, that there is nothing (i.e. nothing mental) 
intermediate between thought and its object,* but that true thinking (voeiv) consists in 
the direct apprehension of Reality. Having committed the first error, the apx7- 
philosophers fell inevitably into the second; they mistook that mental procedure 
which starts from, and therefore finishes with, hypothesis, and of which the expression 
in language can be nothing more than a collection of ‘names’, for knowledge. They 


1 xaréBevro, reroObres elvar adnO7 (8, 39). * radrov 5° éori voeiv re kai otvexév éort vénua 


2 Cf. fr. 8, 12-14, and p. 4, n. 3. (8, 34). 


3 rereXeopuévor. 
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failed to see that the latter can admit no hypothesis at all, but must consist solely in 
a direct, unmediated contact of subject and object. 

With this general view of Knowledge and Being Plato is in complete agreement. 
Indeed, on the broadest view Platonism is simply the final elaboration of the logical 
and metaphysical realism which Parmenides, by the rejection of these two errors, 
established. Parmenides held that whereas in Knowing the mind passes from one 
feature of Reality to another, in a logical process of which the clarity is undimmed 
by the intervention of mental ‘ideas,’ in belief it deals solely with its own fantasies 
and fabrications. The difficulties of such a view are obvious. Parmenides, in 
assigning different objects to Belief and Knowledge, had failed to see that the 
peculiarity of Belief is not that it cannot be true, but that it can be false. The 
significance of Plato’s Sophist in the history of Greek philosophy is that, by pro- 
viding a new view of dd€a, it established finally what Socrates had never doubted but 
also had never been able to prove, the possibility of a realistic metaphysic.? 

To turn to Parmenides’ Adfa. We have said that the sort of account which, 
according to him, can be given of the sensible world is an dpyx7-theory. And that 
means, as we have just seen, and as Parmenides emphasizes at the outset,? that any 
Aoga can be but a mass of hypothesis, and can contain no thinking, 1.e. no knowledge, 
at all. The kind of ¢pyy-theory which he proposes to adopt is stated in fr. 8, 53-61 ; 
it assumes two opposite first principles, each with its own oyjpara or characteristics: 
Fire, or Light, which is mild, and rare in texture, and Darkness, which is dense and 
heavy. Further, it is stated with a curious emphasis that Light is ‘on all sides the 
same as itself, but not the same as the other’; while Darkness, for its part (xaxeivo), is 
‘the very opposite.’ Is this a mere assertion of the homogeneity of each ‘form’? 
I think it is more. Parmenides insists in fr. 9, 4 that Light and Dark are com- 
pletely distinct, and equal in status. This is also his meaning in the present 
lines. Now the phraseology here is strongly reminiscent of that in fr. 6, 8-9 ;° and if 
the Adgéa is in principle just such an account of the world as the Mporoi eidores ovdev 
of that fragment mistook for philosophy, the connection becomes certain. That 
throws fresh light on the lines we are discussing: they contain a reference to the 
problem of Notbeing. Light is the same as itself, but it is not the same as ‘the 
other’; each, by hypothesis, is,* yet neither is the other; therefore neither can be. 
Hence Light and Dark both are and are not.5 Thus, while Parmenides denied the 
absolute existence of Notbeing as well in the physical as in the intellectual world 
(Darkness is not Notbeing; it is in exactly the same sense as Light is [fr. 9]), he 
recognized that in any manifold there must be Notbeing in some sense, that Notbeing 
and manifoldness are inseparably connected. It would be an exaggeration to call 
this an anticipation of Plato’s ultimate solution of the problem of negative judgement. 
But it is certainly the first step along the road that led to it. 

1 Cf. Soph. 260-2648, which proves that the _ it in both is certainly that the doctrines in ques- 
object of 56a, as of all statement, issomething tion are mere hypothesis. 
real. Parmenides and Socrates had only been 3 ols rh wéXeww Te Kal ovx elva: Ta’rév vevdmorac] 
able to distinguish between déga and émoriun by  xovb ravrév. 


assigning to them different objects, viz. Becom- 4 In the sense in which P. uses ‘ be’ through- 
ing and Being. This left Becoming with no out the Adéa. Cf. fr. 1g—odrw ro xara ddfav Edu 


status at all, since it neither was nor was not; 
hence the obscurity in Parmenides’ view of it: 
it is mere name and yet it is the world we 
live in. 
2 woppas yap xarédevro Sto yvapas dvoudgew 
(8, 53). 
Cf. 80a Bporol xaréBevro wemaObres elvar ddnO7j 
(8, 39). 
The use of xarari@eua: is apparently not the 
game in both fragments; but the implication of 


Trade kai vuv fact. 

5 Cf. especially elvai re xai ovxi, the assump- 
tion of which is made one of the characteristics 
of a d6ga-metaphysic in 8,40. There it referred 
to alternation of body and void. Parmenides 
modifies the doctrine, since he holds that even 
what is ‘between’ cannot be nothing. It only 
is not in the sense that it is not the other. That 
is why he insists that the two Forms are equal 
in status. (lcwv dugorépwy, 9, 4). 
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We see now why Parmenides deliberately assumed two first principles instead 
of one. Out of a single element nothing can come but itself, since, in the absence of 
anything else, it must always be completely uniform. But the adoption of two 
elements will account not only for the manifoldness of the world (by different propor- 
tions of combination), but also for the contradictions in it; for already at the outset 
there exists the most fundamental contradiction of all, that each element both is and 
is not. 

The distinction of two uses of ‘to be’ is of vital importance for Parmenides, It 
might, for example, be asked, ‘ How would Parmenides face the question “Is it not 
true that rd dv also is not, in precisely the same sense as Light or Darkness, inso- 
much as it is not, for instance, Light, or Many, or Motion ?”’?’ But any such ques- 
tion would imply a confusion of the One and the Many, an attempt to relate absolute 
and relative existence, and is therefore for Parmenides illegitimate. His point is 
that Light ‘is’ only in a relative sense; except as the opposite of Darkness it has no 
existence at all; and it is precisely as the opposite of Darkness that it ‘is not.’ 
From its very nature it both is and is not together; only as not being can it be. The 
same holds of Darkness, as well as of every pair of opposites. Being, on the contrary, 
has no opposite, since Notbeing does not exist; it therefore is absolutely, and in no 
sense is not. It follows that to talk of Being as ‘not being,’ since it is not Light or 
Darkness, or of Light or Darkness as ‘ not being’ in the sense of not being Being, is 
mere nonsense. ‘Forms’ are (and are not) in a quite definite sense, and it is a sense 
which may on no account be confused with that in which Being is. The two 
categories are simply logically unrelated. 

Before we can turn back finally to the relation of the Aoga and the ’AA7@ea, it 
remains to ask what, for Parmenides, is the position of vous in the universe. That he 
made it a function of the human body we know from fr. 16. More precisely, he 
made it a function of the ‘temperament’ of the body. Now Theophrastus,’ in a 
paraphrase on this passage extending considerably further than the surviving frag- 
ment, tells us that human understanding (éidvoia), according to Parmenides, varies 
according to the proportion of Light and Dark (Heat and Cold) in the body, and that 
it is Light which gives rise to ‘the better and the purer’ intellect. This is amply 
confirmed by the Prologue. Here Parmenides represents himself as chariot-driven 
by the Sun-maidens from the realm of Darkness to that of Light. In other words, 
the Sun-maidens, the element of light in his own nature, bring him from the darkness 
of mere d0€a to the daylight of truth.2 The implication is that man, though a part of 
the physical world, if his ‘temperament’ be favourable, if his nature be more akin to 
Light than to Darkness, can yet achieve vovs, an apprehension of Reality. He can, 
like Parmenides, stand in the car that has borne him on the edge of the Realm of 
Day and look out over the whole of it. Yet even so he cannot account rationally for 
the apparent manifoldness and infinity of the sensible world, for it is a world which 
he cannot leave. To go further than the Gate is impossible for man. From here, 
the boundary between the two regions, the whole Realm of Day can be viewed ;* not 
so that of Night, for man, as man, can never rid himself of his physical nature. He 
has a portion of the dark element in him, which may indeed be vanquished and 
rendered innocuous by the victory of Light,® but can never be eliminated. 

The reason is that every physical organism is composed of both elements. 
This conception of Mixture, of a union of opposites, or correlatives, is the ground- 


1 Diels 18 a 46 (De Sensu 1 sq.). huaros KéXevOos 3 vuxrds xéXevOos is the way back, 

2 There is no need to take Sextus’ explication and is traversed by those whom Dike does not 
of the allegory very seriously. admit. 

3 Note that P. speaks from the chariot (gépove. ‘ Fr. 2. 
(I, 1] is present tense), but.he goes no further ; 5 Cf, Frankel, p. 158, and fr. I, 10: dodueva 
the Gateway is the goal. The way to it is x«pdrwy dro xepol xadvmrpas. 
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basis of Parmenides’ whole view of the physical universe. Out of the two ‘forms 
arise in accordance with the laws of necessity the heavens, the sun and moon, and the 
‘burning might of the stars.’ Then the Deity of the universe’ 


mowtirrov pev “Epwra Geav pnticato ravtwv. 


After which Parmenides elaborates the mixture-concept down to the details of a 
physiological theory.? 

In this world of relative existence minds too arise; and since they arise, they 
must perish again. That necessity settles for Parmenides the rank of mind in the 
universe ; as a purely physical phenomenon it can have no place in the one Being. 
Viewed objectively, vots, défa and aic@nois are all on a level, as Theophrastus’ 
paraphrase informs us ;° all are species of consciousness, all alike mere phenomena 
of physical matter, phases of a process which goes on for ever in recurring cycles. 

Such a view of mind was the only one to which Parmenides’ monism could lead 
him. For if Being is one, it cannot be two, subject and object. As ovx emdevés 
(8, 33), and out of all relation to motion and change, it neither needs to be known 
for its completion, nor can being known make any difference to it. It is unchange- 
able, eternal and perfect, a self-sufficient and self-contained whole, unrelated to 
anything outside itself, since nothing outside itself exists, nor yet itself conscious of 
itself, for then it would be two instead of one. To it the distinction of subject and 
object is fundamentally irrelevant. 

Now at last we can turn back to the relation of the Adga and the ’AAjGea. On 
the one hand, then, Reality is homogeneous and finite, so apprehension can start 
where it will, and come back to its starting-point again; Reality is therefore rational. 
The ultimate nature of the physical world, on the other hand, must remain for ever 
a mystery. The question is, did Parmenides think it was essentially irrational, or 
incomprehensible only for man? On his view of the place of vows in the universe, 
the question admits of only one answer: if vots only exists, and only can exist, in the 
physical world, and if for vots so conditioned the physical world must be irrational, 
then it is impossible to speak of the physical world in connection with rationality at 
all. The two are simply out of all relation to each other. In calling the world of 
becoming ‘irrational’ we are using this term not as the opposite of ‘ rational,’ but 
as though it were ‘ a-rational.’ 

That confirms the foregoing arguments, which have already tended to the result 
that there is no logical connection at all between the sensible and the intellectual 
world, and between the Adgéa and the ’AA7jOea. It is the necessary conclusion of the 
doctrine that there can be no knowledge of the manifold about us. If the object of 
belief can never be the object of knowledge, and vice versa, then neither belief and 
knowledge nor their respective objects can be rationally related. Parmenides set 
the problem fearlessly. If we may trust Plato,* the Socratic form-doctrine, with 
its pipnors-pee£s theory, i.e. the doctrine that Being is many as well as one, and that 
this is the ground of the manifoldness of the physical world, was devised to bridge 
just this xwpwyds. What Parmenides had not seen was that, in making his Reality 
limited, he had made it already not merely one, but many. 

The only connection which Parmenides could admit between Being and Becoming 
was thus the supposition that out of the latter, under certain conditions, there can 
arise an apprehension of the former. This supposition he places, as he must, in the 
sphere of 5éfa. Here, however, the untenability of his separatism appears on the 
surface; for he treats the supposition throughout as a fact which admits of no doubt. 
That is, while tacitly assuming that the formula ‘I know’ is no more a matter for 


3 Diels 18 a 46. Cf. Plato, Epist. 7, 342c. 
4 Parm, 129. 


1 Aphrodite? Cf. H. Gomperz, p. 20. 
2 Frs. 17-20. 
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dispute than the formula ‘ It is,’ his separation of the intellectual and sensible worlds 
allows him to include only the latter formula in the sphere of knowledge. To us so 
serious an inconsistency seems strange; but it was utterly characteristic of the age 
in which Parmenides lived. We need only think of the oxids é6vap dvOpwmos of his 
Boeotian contemporary Pindar. For Parmenides too man and man’s life is mere 
fantasy, the dream of a shadow. But there comes a gleam of insight, and for a 
moment he is a god: Aapmpdv déyyos ererriv avdpov Kai peiAtyos atwv, 

The unity of the whole poem should now be clear. It opens with Parmenides’ 
realization of the difference between knowledge and belief, symbolized by his entry 
into the realm of Day. There he is welcomed by Justice, or Destiny,’ who narrates 
to him, first the features of the world he has just entered, then the nature of the 
world he has left. The former narrative he has himself to test by the criterion 
of Adyos, the possession of which has gained him admission. The latter, she warns 
him, is a myth.2 True, even those to whom the door remains shut can produce 
such ; the point is that anyone who knows that this dark world is not the real world 
is likely to produce a better myth about it than those who believe it to be the only 
reality and their myth to be truth. 

The thesis of this paper has been that Parmenides was, and was conscious 
of being, the first genuine philosopher in the Greek world. It follows that he was 
the founder of European philosophy; that, while his predecessors discovered the 
main principle of what we know as science, Parmenides was the first metaphysician. 
If that is true, it is a splendid achievement; and he deserves considerably more 
recognition than he has usually, since Plato, been given. 

A. H, Coxon, 


THE UNIVERSITY, EDINBURGH. 


1 On this vide Frankel, p. 158 sq. 2 Just as Plato’s Timaeus is a myth. 
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DACTYLEPITRITI AN METRA CHORIAMBO-IONICA ? 


Qvuomopo versus lyrici legendi sint, plerumque inter metricos constat, licet de 
origine singulorum versuum vel colorum dubia moveantur; at ne illud quidem 
confirmari potest in genere illo peculiari, quo multae strophae Pindari et Bacchylidis 
et nonnullae poétarum scenicorum compositae sunt. Quod in talibus versibus 
maxime conspicuum est, hoc est, quod metra rot ivov et rot dirAaciov yévovs in eis 
coniunguntur vel coniungi videntur, ita, ut ambitus utriusque partis aut par aut non 
multum maior minorve sit. Iam antiqui metrici parum compertum habebant, qua 
ratione eiusmodi versus explicarent. Cum maior pars ceterorum versuum lyricorum 
(puta glyconeum ac pherecrateum, phalaecium, alia metra aeolica; versus logaoedicos; 
ionicos) etiam post Alexandri aetatem in usu essent et doctrina grammaticorum hanc 
quoque materiam complecteretur, pauca versuum illorum vestigia remanebant, 
postquam chori lyrici et dramatici conticuerunt. Habemus quidem Meliambos 
Cercidae eodem genere carmina pangere conati, quo clarissimi illi veteres, sed eos 
perlegentes statim sentimus artem intermortuam non ab isto Megalopolitano nova 
vita donatam esse; nihil enim frigidius cogitari potest, quam si quis oda pindarica 
recitata ad Cercidae versus se convertat eosque alta voce pronuntiare conetur. 
Metrici graeci et romani praeter paucos versus eosque singillatim genus nostrum non 
tractant nec quisquam ex eorum numero de genere toto disseruit. Horatium et 
suamet ipsum arte prae ceteris excellentem et doctrina metrica haud mediocriter 
imbutum non aliter ac nos huius aevi philologos nescire, quomodo carmina pindarica 
ab ipso poéta componerentur, ex Oda notissima (IV 2) patet, in qua Pindarum quis- 
quis studet aemulan frustra in re desperata desudare perhibetur. Ad universam 
lyricorum graecorum artem pertinent, quae a Cicerone in Oratore (55, 183) affir- 
mantur, gui tamen clausulis orationis numerosae operam dans rem metricam non 
neglexit: sed im versibus ves est apertior, quamquam etsam a modts qusbusdam cantu remoto 
soluta esse videatuy ovatto, maximeque id in optimo quoque corum poétarum, qut AvpiKoi a 
graecis nominantur, quos, cum cantu spoliaverts, nuda paene vemanet ovatio. Causam hanc 
vel maximam esse puto in nullo alio carmina pangendi genere musicam, saltationem, 
metrum tam arte cohaesisse ; cum poésis non iam pars habebatur pv@ycfopévov, quod 
pboyyos, exjpa, ovAAG By definiebant, ut Aristoxeni terminis utar (fr. III Westph.), 
hoc unum in textu carminis exponendo praestare potuerunt, ut colometria ratione et 
via stabilita ambitum singulorum versuum ac colorum statuere conarentur et indolem 
pedum metricorum coniciendo indicarent. 

Eodem modo Godofredus Hermannus procedere debuit, cum rem metricam 
denuo eruit et amplissimo speciosissimoque systemate complexus est, quod adhuc 
magna ex parte viget.1 Versus nostros, quos nomine peculiari non addito adhibitos 
esse in carminibus ad Dorios modos factis dixit (Elementa, p. 648), inter mumeros concretos 
habuit ; qui ei erant ei versus, qui incipientes a pede infirmiore ex diversis metris 
componebantur. Animadvertit dipodiam quadrisyllabam iuxta dactylos in eis occur- 
rentem epitriticam, non trochaicam dicendam esse, cum syllaba irrationalis semper 
fere longa esset; hoc ante omnia esse, quo metrum aptum evaderet gravibus et 
magnificts modts Dorus. ILubet nos initium Pyth. I puris trochaeis dimetiri : 


Xpvoea popyeyf, "ArdrAXAwvos kai iorAokdpwv 
cvvouxov Mowav xréavov, 


‘in der Metrik unter den Triimmern des Her- 
mannschen Systems,’ Neue Forschungen auf dem 
Gebiet dey Grischischen Meivik, Neue Wege zur 
Antike VIII, p. 36. 


1 Haec Koertei sunt verba anni 1929: id, quod 
Wilamowitzius de doctrinae metricae statu qua- 
draginta annis ante excultae praedicavisset, etiam 
ad nostrum aevum pertinere, nempe nos vivere 
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quo facto perspiciemus, guam inconcinna parumque accommodata sit haec trochaeorum 
levttas. Postremo talibus versibus anacrusin adiudicat, quae plerumque longa esse 
debeat in tam gravi numero, e.g. Ol. III 8: 


Aivnoddpov radi cvppigas tperovTws 


Quamquam igitur Hermannus ipso nomine dactylepitritorum usus non est, 
tamen hunc explicandi modum ab eo originem ducere statuendum est, quem etiam 
Wilamowitzius tutatus est et nos—si parva licet—tueri conabimur.' 

Longum est omnes artes metricas, quas post Hermannum Germania docta in 
lucem emisit, enumerare; ex eo autem tempore, quo de hac re communis quaedam 
opinio esse videbatur, qua Westphalii praecipue laboribus scientia versuum graecorum 
solido fundamento niti putabatur,? de versibus nostris nonnihil afferre fas est. Haec 
legimus in editione ultima magni operis Westphalii ac Rossbachii: ‘ Die metrischen 
Grundelemente sind trochaische Dipodieen mit schliessender Lange (Epitrite) und 
dactylische Tripodieen, die regelmaszig auf den Spondeus oder die blosze Arsis, 
niemals auf den Daktylus ausgehen, an allen ibrigen Stellen dagegen reine Daktylen 
haben’ (Theorie der Musischen Kiinste dey Hellenen*, III 2, p. 407) ; eadem fere scripsit 
Christius (Meirik?, p. 583). In utraque arte anacrasis ab Hermanno excogitata 
adhibetur plerumque ex syllaba longa, rarius ex brevi constans, quamquam in 
universum haud ita frequenter admittitur. 

At non solum indolem metricam talium versuum definire studebant, sed etiam 
vim rhythmicam singularum longium et brevium eruere conabantur praeeunte 
Boeckhio. Hic quidem omnia ingenii divinatione praestanda erant, cum indicia ex 
ipsa antiquitate servata deessent. Hanc normam sibi proposuerunt, qua quasi lege 
certa utebantur, in eiusmodi versibus tempus pedum diversorum unum idemque 
esse, ut dactyli et epitriti secundum rhythmum idem valere deberent. Hoc quomodo 
effici posset, multifariis rationibus demonstrare studebant, quibus aut yévos tov 
primarium esset ac epitriti dactylis, quorum tempus IV morarum est, aequarentur, 
aut yévos dirAdovov praevaleret, ut trochaeus, qui est morarum III, princeps evaderet ; 
quae conamina invenies apud Rossbachium et Westphalium, p. 427. 

Hodie nemo fere putat tali ratione verum investigari posse; iam Goodell triginta 
annis ante in libro, cui titulus Chapters on Greek Metric, quamquam rhythmum partium 
diversarum quodammodo aequatum esse credebat, tamen nihil amplius confirmare 
audebat nisi haec: ‘The universal rhythmizing impulse must have made itself felt 
in such a trochee,’ p. 209. Qua autem ratione illa rhythmi aequatio fieri posset, 
incertum reliquit. 

Omnino lex illa Boeckhii eorumque, qui eum sequebantur, retineri non potest. 
Nitebatur enim analogia artis rhythmicae, quae in musica hodiernorum aetatis 
classicae adhibetur. Quis autem probare potest eadem Graecis placuisse, ut etiam 
temporibus Pindari in singulis partibus operis poétae eiusdemque musici rhythmus 
idem remaneret? Quod quominus credamus, obstat etiam cum vetustioris tum 
recentis aevi ars rhythmica; quod ad illam attinet, cantus planus medii, ut dicunt, 
aevi certa divisione rhythmica carebat ; ‘Cette musique ignore la mesure’ (Com- 
barieu, Histoive de la Musique I, p. 262); his autem temporibus ei, qui musicae 
operam dant, legibus aetatis classicae non iam constringuntur. Ut omittam recentis- 
simos, iam ex Reynaldi Hahnii modis, quibus Verlanii poétae francogallici carmina 
instruxit, afferre possumus exemplum luculentissimum; volo versum ‘Te mira, 


1 Cola iambica, et ea fere semper forma Wilamowitzius, Griech. Verskunst, p. VII: ‘ Wohl 
epitritica, inter dactylepitritos occurrere vix est ward Hermanns gedacht, aber sonst las der 
quod moneam; hic tamen addo, ne omnibus Anfanger, Westphal hatte die Metrik so sicher 
locis, ubi de trochaeis sermo est, addendum sit. erschlossen wie B6tticher die Tektonik.’ 

2 Cf., quae de tirocinii sui temporibus scripsit 
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bléme toi-méme ’ ex carmine ‘ Paysage Triste,’ cuius partis prioris mensura est 4/4 
(usque ad vocem ‘méme’), posterioris autem 3/4, quae Comventaine cum generibus, 
quae apud Graecos igor et durAacvov vocabantur. 

Hisce rebus reputatis facere non possumus, quin omne studium coniciendo 
artem rhythmicam veterum inveniendi frustra consumi statuamus; tum demum 
rhythmum in versibus dactylepitriticis aequatum esse credemus, cum ex annotatione 
rhythmica hoc factum esse apparebit. Fortasse papyri odam pindaricam signis 
rhythmicis et musicis annotatam donabunt, sicut iam carmina ex iambis, spondeis, 
dactylis, creticis, dochmiis composita donaverunt, nec absonum est sperare illud fieri 
posse, cum iam paucis dochmiis ex Euripidis Oresta signis musicis et rhythmicis 
distinctis ditati simus. Hoc unum frustula servata nos docent, quod etiam ad 
dactylepitritos pertinere debet, quodque iam antea cognoveramus, vim rhythmicam 
singularum syllabarum non eandem esse ac vim metricam. lIure Mountford in 
capite de musica, quod inseruit libro New Chapters in the History of Greek Literature, 
II p. 157, de longa rpwjpw syllabis (js et (dai)vov Epitaphii Sicili superscripta 
disserens haec addit : ‘ This is striking evidence of the difficulty which we face when 
we set out to recover the rhythms of Pindar or the tragic choruses without the aid of 
musical annotation.’ Itaque totam illam quaestionem in medio relinquamus, donec 
papyri nos aliquid certius docebunt. 

Hactenus de indole rhythmica dactylepitritorum tantum lis erat; quo enim 
modo pedes metrici dividendi essent, inter doctos conveniebat. Ne hic quidem 
consensus manebat, cum Blassius tales versus longe aliter scandendos esse per- 
hibebat et dactylis trochaeisque vel epitritis reiectis alia metrorum genera inesse 
demonstrabat. Postquam in disputatione annalibus Fleckeisenii inserta (anni 1886, 
P. 455 Ssqq.) patefecerat, quae sentiebat, in praefatione carminum Bacchylidis recens 
inventorum, quae doctrinae novae favere videbantur, fusius eam exposuit (p. XX1X 
ed. I, p. XXXV ed. ultimae a Suessio curatae). Putavit enim versus nostros non ex 
pedibus imparibus compositos esse, sed ex pedibus quadrisyllabis constare et nomine 
enhopliorum vocandos esse.! Talis enhoplius ex ionico et ex choriambo constat, 
quorum loco ditrochaei et diiambi substitui possunt; qua in re pro una brevi 
plerumque longa irrationalis admittitur. Haec est eius scansio initii Carm. VIII 
Bacchylidis : 

ddofav, 6 xpvcadaxaro: Xapites, 
mwevoip,Bporov Soint’, eel 


Movoav ye (F)voBrAebdpwv Oetos rpoparas 


——-VVU —vuU- -—v- = 


ubi scansio secundum dactylepitritos haec est : 


=U) -vVun"U Vw 


Utramque scansionem adhibentes perspicimus differentiam non solum ad 
doctrinam originis eruendae pertinere, sed etiam ad indolem ipsam versuum; stropha 
Pindari ac Bacchylidis longe aliter sonuisset, si componendi ratio Blassii menti 
eorum obversata esset, dum carmina pangunt. Itaque ne parvae quidem res, quam- 
quam ipsae exigui momenti videntur, negligendae sunt, ut invenire possimus, quid 
verum sit. 

Doctrina, quam Blassius excogitavit, testimoniis veterum non carebat; in 
scholiis metricis ad Pindarum eadem scansio adhibetur et apud scriptores de re 


1 Apud veteres de re metrica et musica scriptores nomen mpogod:axéy usitatissimum est, 
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metrica ac musica hic illic loci leguntur, qui ei favere videntur, ut non dubitaverit 
scribere constantem veterum doctrinam esse non dactylos ibi imesse neque anapaestos, sed 
choriambos atque tonicos, p. XX XV Suess. 

Quod attinet ad scholia pindarica, iam Goodell (l.c. p. 196) animadvertit non 
solum scansionem, qualem Blassius voluit, sed etiam dactylicam in eis inveniri; e.g. 
colon decimum epodi O/. VI (otre dSvonpis édv) vocatur SaxrvAckdv revOnyipepés, colon 
duodecimum (kai péyav dpxov opdccas) SaxtvdAckdv tpiverpov Katadynxtixov. At in 
eadem epodo scholiasta rpomod:axdyv Siperpov (col. 2), iwvixdy Sierpov et povouerpov a 
maiore, utrumque hypercatalectum (col. 5 et 6) dinoscit; tum cola anapaestica et 
iambica et versus nomine proprio notos (euripideum, stesichoreum, encomiologicum). 
Itaque non solum apparet Blassium nimis confidenter dixisse scansionem suam 
scholiis pindaricis niti, sed etiam scholiastam in versibus Pindari dimetiendis non 
ratione quadam, quae sibi constet, processisse, sed, prout ei libitum sit, pedes varios 
ex colis, quae seiunxerat, elicuisse. 

Quam parvi pretii tales scholiastarum scansiones sint, etiam scholia metrica ad 
Aristophanem docent, quae tamen originem a metrico celeberrimo Heliodoro, qui 
ante Hephaestionem floruit, ducunt. Strophae, quibus in ‘ Equitibus’ Demos 
laudatur, I11I sqq.: 

02 Anpe, xadnv y’ Exets 
GpXHv, OTL TavTeEs av- 

Opwro dediaci ao” do- 

Tep avopa TUpavvov K.T.A,, 


constare dicuntur ex ionicis a maiore, cum iam ratio, qua strophae compositae sunt, 
affinitatem ostendat, qua cum notissima stropha Anacreontis ex glyconeis ac phere- 
crateis composita coniunctae sunt: 


youvovpai ao’, eAapnBore, 
EavOn mat Avos, aypiwv 
déomrow’, “Aprepm, Onpov K.T.X, 
(fr, 1 Diehl.) 


Re vera neque Whitius (Verse of Greek Comedy, p. 256) neque Schroederus 
(Avistophanis Cantica, p. 11) cola ex ‘Equitibus’ secundum scholiastae praecepta 
scandunt, sed glyconeos et pherecrateos acephalos inesse docent. Eodem igitur 
modo, quo apud Pindarum syllabarum computatione insulsa ionicos a maiore in 
versibus dactylepitriticis invenire sibi visi sunt, hic idem in versibus aeolicis ad- 
miserunt scholiastae. Hos igitur missos faciamus et nos convertamus ad testimonia 
quaedam maioris momenti, quae scansioni Blassii favere videntur. 

Notissimus locus ‘Nubium’ Aristophanis est, ubi puOpds car’ evdrdiov et xara 
SaxrvAov affertur (vs. 651), quocum locus Platonis coniungendus est (Resp. 400 B) 
iuxta évdrAvov et SdxrvAov etiam npwov citantis; ab eo etiam discimus hanc doctrinam 
auctoritate Damonis niti, ut hic vestigia quaedam reperiamus antiquissimae artis 
metricae ac rhythmicae; quae, quod summi momenti est, ex eo temporis spatio 
servata sunt, cum compositio carminum choricorum florebat poétaeque pangebant, 
quae viri docti explicare studebant; nam Damon praeceptor Periclis erat. Sed 
magnopere dolendum est, quod uterque locus tam obscurus est, ut iam permulti 
frustra in eis explicandis desudaverint necdum sciamus, quid sibi velint. 

Apud Aristophanem quasi exemplum earum nugarum nimis argutarum est, 
quibus Atheniensis, quem Socrates docuit, civibus suis imponere potest." Mox 
Strepsiades stupore attonitus audiet sibi dicendum non esse dAextpuwy, sed aAexrpvacva. 
et ddéxrwp neque 7) Kapdomros bene esse, sed 7) kapdérn. Ergo, si quicquam ex ioco isto 
ératov@’ droits ort TOv puduav 
xara SdxTvAovy xwrotos ad Kar’ évérdov. 


1 8 =Ti bé wu’ SHeAHcovoe’ oi pvOpuol rpds radGirTa ; 
IIparov puév elvar xoupdv év cuvovelg 
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Aristophanis efficere possumus, hoc est, quod uterque rhythmus tantillum distat, ut 
vix dinosci possit meraque cavillatio sit, si utrumque suo nomine indicemus. Itaque 
credi vix potest pv@ydv xar’ evdrAcov illum eundem esse ac enhoplios Blassii, qui toto 
coelo distant a dactylicis versibus, quales Homerus adhibuit. 

Etiam difficilius est ex loco Platonis quicquam certius efhicere.t Longam 
seriem terminorum, ut dicunt, technicorum cognoscimus, qui tamen inter se nullo 
vinculo artiore cohaerent; iam ex Platonis verbis satis apparet eum non huic rei 
operam dedisse, ut doctrinam rhythmicam et metricam Damonis nobis traderet, sed 
sicut in harmoniis musicis describendis, hoc egisse, ut ethos rhythmorum pedumque 
metricorum patefaceret. Quomodo autem texvxws constituti sint, philosopho in- 
vestigatione parum dignum videtur ; cum contemptu quodam tales nugas attingit et 
ipse testatur se parum compertum habere, quomodo res se habeat. 

Hoc autem inde efficimus Damonem distinxisse inter tria genera: (£vv@erov) 
evorrAvov, SdaxtvAov, npwov; iam ex loco Aristophanis didicimus differentiam inter 
singula genera parvam esse. Quod ad enhoplium attinef, ipse Wailamowitzius 
Damonis doctrinam tractans declarat: ‘das Enhoplion bleibt leider unerklart,’ Gr. 
Versk., p. 65 sq. Equidem Goodellio assentiri malim, qui in libro supr. laud. fuse de 
utroque loco egit (p. 184); putat enim eos cohaerere cum tractatibus anonymis, in 
quibus ai Scadopai tov ypwikot pérpov exponuntur ; cf. Tvactatus Gr. de Re Metrica, 
p. 66. Ibi hexameter, qualis est Homeri 


Os paro daxpuyewv, tot 8 exAve rétvia pytnp, 


in quo bis duo dactyli unum spondeum praecedunt, vocatur xatevorAwov. Ergo 
genera, quae Damon distinxit, ad hexametrum tantum pertinent, si recte tractatus 
illos cum Aristophanis Platonisque testimoniis coniungimus; quod quin confidenter 
statuam, obstat maximum temporis intervallum, cum antiquissimus tractatus, et is 
non ad ras Suadopds, sed ad ra ray pertinens, apud Athenaeum legatur ceterorumque 


aetas incerta sit. 
Inter musicos scriptores Bacchius évorAvov citat (p. 316 v. Jahn) exemplo addito 


€ 4 
O TOV miTVOS OTEpavor, 


analysis autem alia est ac Blassii, cum pv@yds ovpremrAcypevos esse dicatur ex his 
pedibus bisyllabis compositus : fayBos, 7yepuuv (i.e. pyrrhichius), yopeios (i.e. trochaeus), 
iay,80s. Ubinam sunt pedes quadrisyllabi Blassii, ionicus choriambusque ? 

Alibi metrici et rhythmici tale colon zpocod:axdv (-ds) vocant, sed etiam alia cola 
eodem nomine ornantur ; nihil enim aliud indicat nisi usum talis versus, qui aptus sit 
ad mpoaddovs sive pompas. In editione Plutarchi libri De Musica ad § 278 Weil et 
Reinach in annotatatione quattuor alia genera prosodiaci enumerant, quibus cum 
nostro nihil commune est. Nomina rpogod:axdv et évdrAcov idem valere docet locus 
Xenophontis, Anab. VI, 1, 11: &orAuwdpevor ds edvvavto KaAAoTA Fodv Te év puOpw pds 
Tov évorAov pvOpdv avrAovpevor kal érardvicav Kai WpX}TavTO woTep év Tals Tpds Tos Deods 
T por odors. 

Quamquam omnes locos afterre supersedeo, tamen rodv perpixdv Kar’ efoxijv, 
nempe Hephaestionem, omittere fas non est; is in capite, de quo plurimum dis- 
seruerunt metrici hodierni, XV, asynartetos Archilochi quique post eum floruerunt 
tractat; iam statim de colo nostro sermo est in versu apud Diehlium 107: 


’Epacpovidn Xapirae, xpnua Toe yeAotov. 


1 Haec sunt Socratis verba, quae maxime huc paxpdy yyvduevov, kal ws éyquat lauBor xal rw 
faciunt: ofua dé we dxnxoévat ob cadads évdmrdidvy TE = AAXOV Tpoxaiov wvduate, utxn dé Kai Bpaxirnras 
twa dévoudfovros avrod (sc. Aduwvos) EvvPerov kai mpoonmre. Sed omnino totus locus inspiciendus 
ddxrudXov kal hpwdv ye, odx olda Sirws, diaxocpoivros est. 
cal tcov dyw wal xatw rTiBévros, els Bpaxd re Kal 
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Altera pars ithyphallicus est, diaeresi seiuncta a colo ’Epacpovidn XapiAae, quod ab 
Hephaestione dvararrixdv éPOnpipepes vocatur, nempe dimeter anapaesticus cata- 
lecticus sive paroemiacus, Postero autem tempore poétae illud colon mpocodiaxov 
esse ducebant, ut putat Hephaestio, ex ionico et choriambo compositum. Duobus 
testimoniis nititur ; prius hoc est, quod Archilochus spondeum in medio colo admisit,! 
posteri non admiserunt; alterum, quod diaeresin ab Archilocho religiose adhibitam 
non semper observaverunt, ut colon prius una syllaba prius desinere possit et duos 
pedes illos quadrisyllabos habeamus, e.g. 


xaip’, & pey’ axperoyeAws | dutre rais eriPSats, 


Cratinus, fr. 323 Kock. 

Num putandum est Hephaestionem doctrina quadam usum esse firmis funda- 
mentis nitenti, quae docuerit paroemiacum anapaesticum Archilochi a poétis posteri- 
oris aevi secundum alia elementa rhythmica et metrica compositum esse? Immo non 
magis quam in scholiis pindaricis certa et sibi constams scansio secundum ionicos et 
choriambos ab Hephaestione adhibita est. Alii enim versus eiusdem generis non ex 
prosodiacis talibus constare dicuntur; e.g. in eodem capite iambelegus 


kAevav Lvpaxoraav Garos ’Oprvyia 


— ae — | -vu-vu- 


(Nem. I, 2.) 


ut elegiambus inversus dividitur in iambicum et in dactylicum penthemimeres; de 
ionicis et choriambis hic sermo non est. 

Fortasse Hephaestio recte animadvertens duas breves in dactylepitritis fere 
nunquam contrahi putavit se hic ionicos a maiore, quos mirum quantum adamasse 
videtur, inserere posse, ubi id secundum syllabarum imaginem fieri licuit. Et alibi 
eum perperam idem fecisse constat ex hendecasyllabi alcaici descriptione, c. XII, 
p. 44, 20 Consbr.; cum illum versum ex dipodia iambica et ionico a maiore constare 
praedicat, e.g. 

® vat”AmodXov, rai peydrAw Ards 


nemo putat Hephaestionem hic nova doctrina niti ad genus quoddam versuum perti- 
nenti, nedum scansionem eius genuinam esse credamus. Nihilo magis eius zpogodia- 
xov €x ionico a maiore et ex choriambo ut verum accipiendum est. 

Haec igitur summa est, cum de locis veterum scriptorum (omisso Damone) 


iudicamus : eorum €vorAvov et tporvodiaxov saepe indicat colon nostrum dactylepitriti- 


cum, ex syllaba ancipiti, ex duobus puris dactylis, ex syllaba longa compositum, si 
constitutionem metricam omittimus. Quae qualis sit, ipsi definire debemus, prout 
possumus. 

Praeter indicia, quae ars metrica veterum praebebat, alia causa erat, cur 
scansio secundum choriambos et ionicos vera esse videretur. In responsione 
stropharum Pindari licentiae nonnullae occurrebant, quas editores aut eximere 
studebant aut quasi licentias permissas intactas relinquebant ; textus recens inventus 
Bacchylidis numerum earum magnopere auxit. Grato igitur animo doctrina metrica 
accipiebatur, qua licentiae istae non iam licentiae erant, sed ex indole versuum 
fluere dicebantur. E.g. ultimus versus strophae et antistrophi O/. III quinquies ex 
tribus epitritis constat, velut vs. 5: 


Awpiy hwvav evappofar redirw 


= w= — ws ~—we— * 


1 dorav 8 of ev xar’ bmicBev Foav~ of 5é wodXdol, 109 D. 
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semel autem mss., quae editores sequi consueverunt, choriambum pro epitrito 


admittunt (vs. 35) :* , 
civ Babvfwvov didvpos rasot Andas. 


== ty ap — iW i -=ww— 


Insignem copiam talium licentiarum praebebat papyrus Bacchylidis in carmine 
V; primum colon epodi bis choriambum, ter epitritum ostendit, e.g. vs. 151 : 


TlAevpova + pivevOa de por yvya yAv«eia,? 
iis mae whigee = 

contra vs. 71: 
Tov 8 ws ev "AAkpynvios Oavpacrds jpws, 


praeterea col. 5 et 10 epodi semel longam aut brevem habent, ubi alibi brevis aut 
longa exstat (vs, 115 et 160). 

Scansione Blassii admissa nihil est, quod gravemur; cum pedes quadrisyllabi, 
ex quibus versus nostri compositi esse dicuntur, idem valent, inter se commutari 
possunt ; itaque in versu priore pindarico pes -vav evapyo- epitritus, i.e. dipodia 
trochaica longa irrationali, est, pes -vov d:dvuors in versu altero choriambus est; pro 
altero alter poni potest. Non est igitur, cur editores quicquam mutent. 

Haec est sententia Schroederi, quam in editionibus Pindari et in operibus de re 
metrica scriptis sine ulla dubitatione secutus est; item Blassius in editionibus 
Bacchylidis doctrinam suam adhibuit. Contra alii viri docti multum dissentiebant ; 
Jebbius in editione Bacchylidis (1905) omnes licentias duabus exceptis (X 77, 
XVIII 15) delevit. Data opera P. Maasius in duabus dissertationibus hoc unum 
egit, ut licentias admitti non debere demonstraret (Responstonsfretheiten 1 1914, 
II 1921). Haec est summa: pleraeque licentiae expelli debent, ceterae expelli 
possunt. Licentias pindaricas defendi non posse probavit C. M. Bowra, Class. 
Quart. XXIV, 1930, p. 174 sqq.; et hic censet anaclasin choriambicam, quo nomine 
etiam uti possumus, testimoniis firmis non niti. Wilamowitzius autem, quamquam 
concedit Maasium plerisque locis recte disputavisse, nonnullas anomalias retinuit, 
ubi responsio in epitriticis versibus non ad syllabam convenire necesse sit, Gr. Versk., 
p. 433; in his versus mox citandi, Pyth. III 6 et IV 184. 

Hi sunt numeri licentiarum a Maasio computati; occurrunt apud Pindarum 
Bacchylidemque 79, ex quo numero II responsionis tantum causa, non etiam aliis de 
causis emendandae sunt; inter has 6 enumerat, quae coniectura probabili sanatae 
sunt ; reliquae 5 (omnes apud Pindarum) sanari possunt, licet coniectura non certis- 
sima sit. Denique 2 restant apud Pindarum, quae maiores molestias offerunt, nempe 
Pyth. 111 6: 


A , a an > / 
TexTova vwouvias | ayepov yurapKeds “AoKxAamiov, 


et Pyth. 1V 184: 
Tov 8 rapreOh yAvKiv HucOeor | ow roOdv Evdarev “Hpa. 


Ne hic quidem choriambum pro epitrito positum esse concedunt Maasius et 
Bowra, sed potius epicam productionem sub ictu in syllaba ultima vocis statuendam 
esse docent.* Bowra cum priore versu comparat Hom. a 5 (apvipevos), cum altero 
Hom. T' 103 (Aevxdv); Maasius animadvertit in hymnis Callimachi idem non semel 
occurrere,* quod, cum ille optimus versificator sit, non socordiae tribuendum est, sed 


1 Coniecturam Lipsii et Hermanni didiuvos Maasio, cl. III 90 wuwdOer (u-—); wvivOn Jebbius, 
metrum restituentem et a multis editoribus re- yivyvyGev Housmannus. 
ceptam probaverunt P. Maas et C. M. Bowra; 3 Maasius addit: ubi syllaba in consonantem 
cf. huius dissertationem mox laudandam, p. 177. __ desinit. 

2 wlvu@ev coni, Wilamowitzius probante P. 4 II 19; IV 83, 263; VI 15. 
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studio cuidam colorem epicum servandi. Hoc denique addo iam Bergkium in 
‘Poétis Lyricis Graecis’ ad Pyth. III 6 nonnullos locos contulisse, ut demon- 
straret licentiam illam poéseos epicae et elegiacae etiam a Pindaro observatam esse. 

Non huius loci est omnes locos propter responsionem dubiam tractandos 
exponere, praesertim, cum dissertationibus acutissimis Maasii et Bowrae huic rei 
iam provisum sit. Hoc unum adiungam, etiam si cum Wilamowitzio non omnes 
licentias tollendas esse iudicemus, tam parvum earum numerum remanere, ut parum 
valeant ad universam doctrinam tuendam. Ea, quae maxime offendit : quod in 
carm. V Bacchylidis colon octavum, undecimum, quartum decimum strophae et 
antistrophi nonnunquam una syllaba longiora sunt, nihil pertinet ad scansionem 
secundum choriambos et ionicos. 

Neque licentia, quae nomine versus pevovpov indicatur, cuius exemplum est 
Hom. M 208 (éd¢w in fine versus), indoles hexametri patefit, neque choriambo in 
initio quinque trimetrorum (e.g. ‘Immopéedovros oxjua, Aesch. Sept., 488) quicquam 
docemur de iusta mensura versuum dialogi scenici; itaque paucae illae anaclases 
choriambicae in versibus dactylepitriticis—si contra tot tantosque viros eas admittis 
—neglegi possunt, cum quaerimus, quomodo versus illi compositi sint. 

Restat, ut doctrina veterum omissa scansionem secundum dactylos et epitritos 
(vel dipodias trochaicas longa irrationali) exploremus in eis versibus, quibus aetas 
pepercit. Ab asynartetis Archilochi, quo praestantiorem versificatorem Graecia 
nullum tulit, incipiendum est, sicut incepit Hephaestio. Iam nomen asynartetorum 
docet cola (inter se dissimilia)a poéta coniuncta nondum ita coaluisse, ut versus 
individuus evaderet, qualem apud Pindarum invenimus. Contra Bacchylidis versus 
diaeresin plerumque habent et epigonus iste Cercidas partes versuum compositorum 
religiose separavit, ut ratio componendi in statu ultimo eadem fere facta sit, quae in 
initio fuerat. 

Ex eis colis dactylicis, quae in carminibus lyricis doricis amplissimum locum 
obtinent, nempe penthemimeres dactylicum (-~~ -—vv~ -), quod syllaba anceps 
praecedere aut sequi potest (¥§ -vr -ve -3 -we -ew — 3 ¥ -ew -vw —- »), 
ipsum penthemimeres saepius in epodis Archilochi invenimus, ubi alter versus 
distichi est, e.g. in coniunctione vulgatissima trimetri iambici, fr. 81 D.: 


"Epéw tiv’ vpiv aivov, & Knpvuxidn, 
aXvupevn TKUTAGAY. 


Dactyli non contrahuntur, ut in versibus dactylepitriticis spondei perraro 
admittuntur. Etiam in ipsis asynartetis colon occurrit coniunctum cum dimetro 


iambico, cf. fr. 118 D.: 
GAA p’ 6 AvopeAys, | © 'raipe, Sdpvarar TdOos. 
Etiam speciem amplissimam in initio et in fine syllaba auctam habet: 
"Epacpovidn Xapirae, | xpnud roe yeAoiov, 


de quo versu iam satis dictum est. Contra species mediae (penthemimeres anacrusi 
tantum auctum: (wew rdv amroxopevov, vs. 3 strophae Pyth. III; penthemimeres 
hypercatalectum: aperépas a6 yAwooas, pars ulterior vs. 2 eiusdem strophae) inter 
fragmenta servata Archilochi non occurrunt. 

Quod ad elementa trochaica attinet, notatu dignum est colon, quo asynarteti 
vulgo finiuntur: ithyphallicum (xpjya tro yeAoiov), inter dactylepitritos poétarum 
lyricorum non occurrere, sed in dramatibus usitatum esse; hoc enim est, quo maxime 
strophae dactylepitriticae poéseos lyricae et scenicae dinoscuntur. Attamen causam 
quandam esse, cur poétae scenici potius Archilochum secuti sint quam lyrici, affir- 
mare non ausim, cum longum spatium inter aetatem Parii poétae et Pindari 
Aeschylique intercedat nec statim dactylepitriti ex asynartetis fluxerint. 
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Ratio enim versus faciendi, quae strophas Pindari ac Bacchylidis praecedit, 
lyricae choricorum antiquissimorum, inprimis Stesichori, est ; inter cuius reliquias, 
quamquam pauca stropharum exempla supersunt, quibus aliquatenus certiores facti 
sumus de arte eius, tamen nonnullae extant, quae iam valde similes sunt strophis 
pindaricis. Ita conferre possumus fr. 12D.: 


Movoa, ov pev rodépous 

GTwrapeva pet” ened 

kXeiovoa Gewv Te yapovs | avipav te Sairas | cai Oadias paxdpwv 
a 

si? aniiaeie Codtinaide ll 


- —-wYy —w ww sal ——w = —|-ve — sw -_ 
et vs. 4 et 5 strophae O/. VII: 


veavia. yauPpy mpomi- 
” uM ~ 4 
vwv oixobev oikade, TAy- 
Xpucov, kopuday KTedvwv, 
ouprociou Te xapiv, | Kadds TE Tisd|oais Edv, ev SE dirwv 


vere -——w- 
_-_ ww —-wyey = 
_- —ww — ww = 
—— -|--v- —| -vuy -—vVv 


Apud Stesichorum elementa vulgaria dactylepitritorum omnia occurrunt ; 
exempla specierum duarum penthemimeris, quas fragmentum citatum non offert, 
in ceteris fragmentis inveniuntur. Syzygiae trochaicae plerumque formam gravem 
epitriti habent; quamquam earum numerus minor est, quam ut demonstrare possi- 
mus, utrum pari modo ac apud Pindarum levioribus syzygiis praeponantur necne, 
Trimeter catalecticus, cui nomen oryotxdpecov est, etiam apud Pindarum saepe legitur 
(Kvmpidos: xeiva dé Tuvdapéov kdpais, Stesich. 17, 3 D.; wat rdv atyparav Kepavvdy 
oBevvies, Pyth. 1 5). Attamen dactyli apud Stesichorum multum praevalent, apud 
Pindarum epitriti frequentiores sunt. 

Praeter haec cola breviora dactylica, quae interdum cum trochaeis coniungun- 
tur, Stesichorus etiam amplissimos versus condidit, qui toti ex dactylis et ex 
anapaestis constant, velut (fr. 6, ex Geryoneide) : 


"AéXuos & “Yrepiovidas Séras eoxareBacve 
toeov, 6ppa d.’ "Qkeavoto mepacas 
xptocov, Shp p 
“A > “~ 
apixo.? iepas roti BévOea vuxtds epeuvas .7.A., 


Inter utrumque genus discrimen manifestum indicare non possumus; versus, 
quem mox citabo, priori generi adiudicandus est, cum finis versus sequentis epitriti- 
cus sit, sed ipse per se aequo iure alterius generis haberi potest (fr. 14, 1): 


toudde xpr) Xapitwv dapdpara KkadAckopwv 


=yu. “wu =-[- =yw fap 


Equidem puto ex his aliisque fragmentis Stesichori, ubi dactylepitritos in statu 
nascendi observare possimus, luce clarius apparere metra dactylica et trochaica ante 
oculos nostros esse; nulium apud eum indicium est, quo ad ionicos et choriambos 
relegamur. 

Ipsa coniunctio ionici et choriambi parum probabilis est. Quamvis periculosum 
sit auribus suis confidere et scansio, quae eam ob causam ab aliquo proponitur, ab 
alio.eandem ob causam reici possit, tamen hic adxoy omnium nostrum nonnihil iuris 
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tribuere ausim, Legamus stropham III Ol. et secundum scansionem Schroederi et 
secundum scansionem dactylepitriticam : 


Tvvdapidacs te pidro€ei- vous adety KaA- 
AirAokapw 0 “EXeva 
kXewav “Axpa- yavTa yepai- pwv evyopuat, 
Onpwvos ’O- AvupTcovi- Kav ULVOV Op- 
Ouicas, axa- pavToroowy K.T.A,, 
et 

Tuvdapidats te pidrogei- vous ddety KadA- 

Airdoxapy 8 “EXeva 

kNewar ’Axpayavra yepai- pwv evxopua, 

Onpwvos ’OAvpuriove- KaV UpVvoV Op- 

Gwocais, akapavToTddwy K.T.A, 


Si auribus nostris parum confisi aliorum testimonia desideramus, audiamus 
ipsum Schroederum, cuius haec sunt verba in arte metrica postremo ab eo edita: 
‘loniker und Choriamben sind rhythmische Antipoden,’ Grundriss der Griechischen 
Versgeschichte, p. 82, iterumque p. 94: ‘ Reine Ioniker haben sich, wie wir sahen, dem 
Choriambus immer wesensfremd gefiihlt.’ 

Quid, quod ne omnes quidem ionici omni tempore in usu erant? Ionici enim a 
maiore raro occurrunt ; cum ionici a minore iam ab Alcmane (e.g. fr. 34 D.) adhi- 
berentur et ab Alcaeo (fr. 67 D.), valde incertum est, utrum ionicos a maiore iam 
ante Alexandri tempora pepigerint an aetate tantum hellenistica, si excipimus versus 
nostros, in quibus secundum scansionem Blassii et Schroederi pes ille frequentissime 
adhibendus est. Versus ex ionicis a maiore constantes apud eos poétas alexandrinos, 
qui cinaedologi vocantur, invenimus, inter quos Sotades, versus sotadei inventor, 
notissimus est. Fortasse usus continuati metri illius perdifficilis scansu et magis 
artificiosi quam nativo rhythmo conspicui cohaeret cum ratione, qua sotadei pronun- 
tiabantur, nam fiebat pera werAacpevys troxpicews (Aristides, de Musica, p. 32 Meib.), 
ut gestu pantomimorum adiuvante versus, qualis est (Sotades ap. Hephaestionem, p. 
36, 37 Consbr.) 


"“Hpnv more daow Aia rdv Teprixéepavvor, 


==Yyw “yy “=—yy “gg 
exprimi posse videantur. 

Iam prius metrici americani et britannici demonstraverunt ionicos a maiore non 
temere recipiendos esse. Whitius (Verse of Greek Comedy, p. 374) agens de epitrito 
tertio, quem speciem eiusdem pedis esse perhibebant, hunc non occurrere dixit ‘in 
the early melic poets nor in the drama, in which it remains to be proved that major 
ionic verse occurs at all.” H. W. Garrod in dissertatione, cui titulus ‘ Simonidea ’ 
(Class. Quart. XVI, 2, 3-4, 1922), Wilamowitzio oblocutus est ionicos a maiore 
Simonidi tribuenti, dum argumentis supra adhibitis nititur. At neque Wilamowitzius 
neque Koerteus, qui in libro supra citato Newe Wege VIII, p. 53 strophas enhoplicas 
Blassii defendit, neque Schroederus argumentorum illorum mentionem faciunt. 

Postremo loco Cercidae versus breviter tractabuntur, qui, quamquam forma 
externa parum differt, imaginem pindaricorum ridicule deformatam referunt 


(1, 5 sqq. D.): 
e a , > ~ “A > 4 
peta yap exte Oew | wav exteAEooat 
ma 3 > A “~ a > » bal . e 4 
XP, ert vouv OK in | 7 Tov pvToK.PdoroKwva, 
A / ba] A 
Kai tTeOvaxoxadkidav | 7) Tov TaAcvexyvpevitay 
Tov KTedvwv OAcOpov | TovUTOV Kerworat 
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A , / . 2 / 
Tas svorAovrocvvas, | Soper & exitadeotpwxte 
Kowoxpatnporkvgy | tav oAAvpéevav SardavvAAav 


—~w yw ~=wwY -|--v- = 

—-UVv ~-UYU -|- “UV -"YuVU - G 
“a on -uv-|- —~"vUY ae 
-“~oy "ou -|--v- = 

“On fae —|u ow. “ww “” 
—-VuU ~VUYU -|- “yy “Vo =~ We 


Diaeresi constanter servata cola iuxta cola ponuntur, ut series asynartetorum 
quasi aquae lutulentae aegre fluens oriatur. Elementa stropharum dactylepitriti- 
carum non desunt; occurrunt penthemimeris variae species, epitritus hypercatalec- 
tus, dimeter trochaicus catalecticus (hic quidem longa irrationali carens). 

Scansione secundum choriambos et ionicos hic nihil proficimus, ut Schroederus 
coactus sit ponere Cercidam aliam doctrinam secutum esse (‘ Derivationstheorie,’ 
Grundviss, p. 113). Contra Wilamowitzius demonstravit (Versk., p. 421) dactyle- 
pitritos a Cercida non quasi novum metri genus inventos esse et versus eius re vera 
ex eis partibus consutos esse, quos poéta tanta constantia paribus passibus ire iussit. 

Hoc ultimum argumentum est scansionem versuum, de quibus egimus, secun- 


dum dactylos et epitritos rectam esse nomenque dactylepitritorum iure eis dari. 
W. J. W. Koster. 


ZWOLLE, HOLLanp. 








TWO ROMAN RITES. 


I. Ir has long been a standing puzzle why the women at the festival of Mater 
Matuta (the Matralia, June 11) prayed, not for their own children, but for their 
sisters’ offspring. The attempts to connect it with any sociological phenomenon? 
are purely absurd, and would not have been noticed but for their association with one 
or two famous names and the complete ignorance of non-European systems of 
relationship prevailing among the scholars of an older generation. There is no 
system under which a woman is closer akin to her sister’s children than to her own ; 
for under father-right a nephew or niece is further off than an own child, and if the 
system be pushed to the most logical and most absurd extremity, so as to make a 
child kin to his father only, not his mother, then he is also no kin to his mother’s 
sister; under mother-right, which Rome never had in any form whatsoever,’ the 
mother is still nearer kin than the maternal aunt ; while if ever there was, anywhere 
in the world, a classificatory system so pure and rigorous as to make no distinction 
between the actual mother and any other woman of the same age-class, then mother 
and aunt were in the same degree of kinship to every member of the younger genera- 
tion.4 No ritual explanation I know will bear investigating.© Yet the fact is 











handed down to us on good authority, probably that of Verrius Flaccus, the most 
likely common source for Ovid and Plutarch. 

This being so, the suggestion seems warranted that even the best informed of the 
ancients were under some misapprehension as to the meaning of the prayer-formula 
employed ; for all that we know of Rome forbids us to suppose that each woman 
present at the rite prayed for blessings on the offspring of any sisters she might have 
in such words as she chose to use. The worship of the goddess is old, belonging to 
the ‘calendar of Numa,’ and so not later than the end of the regal period® and prob- 
ably much earlier. In such a rite, old and obsolete Latin words may be confidently 
assumed, and I believe one of them can be, not indeed certainly restored, but guessed 


1 Ovid, Fast., vi, 553, nec tamen hanc pro 
stirpe sua pia mater adoret ; | ipsa parum felix 
uisa fuisse parens. | alterius prolem melius man- 
dabitis illi; | utilior Baccho quam fuit ipsa suis. 
Plutarch, quaest. Rom., 267e, dua ri mapa rH Oew 
rauTy Tois peév ldias Téxvois 0K ev-yovTa Taya0a Tots 
5é rav ddedpav ; de frat. amor., 492d, ai ‘Pwyalwy 
yuvaixes év rais THS Aevxobéas éoprais, iv Marotray 
évoudgovew, ov Tovs éavTrav waidas adda Tods Tov 
adekpav évayxanifovra Kal tiwdow. This last 
seems to be inaccurate; we nowhere else hear 
of children being present at the Matralia at all, 
to be petted or otherwise‘ honoured’; Tertullian, 
de monog., 17, says, Fortunae Muliebri coronam 
non imponit nisi uniuira, sicut nec Matri Ma- 
tutae, which seems to imply that only women 
living in a first marriage took part in the rites at 
all, and Ovid, Joc, cit., 469, calls only on bonae 
matres to celebrate the festival. I suggest that 
Plutarch got his information in the quaest. Rom. 
from Verrius, that in the de frat. amor. from 
hearsay, inaccurate memory, or some other in- 
ferior source, unless indeed évayxaNifovra is 
corrupt, 


2 See for instance Wissowa, R.K.R. 2, p. 111, 
‘wohl eine Erinnerung an eine vorzeitliche, von 
der spateren abweichende Auffassung des Ver- 
wandtschaftsverhaltnisses.” That a writer so 
eminently clear-headed should make a sugges- 
tion so groundless is explicable by the fact that 
his one serious weakness as a researcher was a 
lack of anthropological training. 

3 The supposed traces of it are considered and 
disposed of by the present writer in Folk-Lore, 
Xxxi. (1920), P. 93 Sqq. 

4 That traces of aclassificatory system lingered 
in the Roman nomenclature of kinship I ‘still 
believe, see ].R.S. xii. (1922), p. 120 sqg.; Prim. 
Cult. in It., p. 162 sqg.; but I no longer feel any 
confidence that a state of things ever existed in 
which the Romans or anyone else recognised 
classificatory relationships only, to the exclusion 
of blood-kinship. 

5 In this condemnation I include my own 
tentative suggestion, Roman Quest. of Plut., p. 176. 

6 For the latest discussion of the age of the 
Roman calender, see Fr. Altheim, Rémische 
Religionsgeschichte, i, p. 56 sqq. 
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at with a tolerably high degree of probability. I suggest that the goddess was 
addressed in some such terms as these: Mater Matuta, te precor quaesoque utt uolens 
propitia stes pueris sovorits. 

That Mater Matuta was a dawn-goddess,' as has been often enough asserted, I 
may believe when I see some reason to suppose a cult of a dawn-goddess, not a mere 
appearance of an Eos or Aurora in mythology, in either Italy or Greece. Till then, 
I shall continue to think Varro, or whoever lies behind St. Augustine’s assertion” 
about the meaning of her name, correct in supposing that it has something to do with 
matuvesceve. For if she is any sort of a celestial power, it is hard to see why her cult 
should be confined to married women, what appropriateness the date of her festival 
has, or why the children of anyone should be specially commended to her ; whereas 
that a power of fertility should be worshipped when the crops are nearly ripe and 
asked to bless the increase of some at least of the women, by women who themselves 
have borne or are likely sometime to bear children is perfectly reasonable. As 
regards the adjective which I have conjectured was used, I had occasion some years 
ago® to discuss it in another context, with the aid of Mr., now Professor, J. Whatmough. 
As a title of Iuno, I believe it to be connected with the verb sovoriare,* not with the 
noun sovor; this verb presupposes an adjective sovovius, corresponding to it as uarius 
to waviave, and the adjective again a substantive *sovos, which, following Professor 
Whatmough, I would derive from a rt. suey, identical with that which gives rise to 
Germ. schwellen and Eng. swell; hence, applied to Iuno, the adjective means the 
goddess of swelling, ripening or maturing, in other words of adolescence or puberty, 
presumably that of girls. That epithets appropriate to worshippers of deities are 
often applied to the deities themselves is well known enough; for Rome, Fortuna 
Virgo may serve as an example, or Pudicitia Plebeia. Hence there is nothing in the 
least unlikely in the supposition that this rare adjective, which if derived from soror 
makes no reasonable sense, witness the attempts of the Romans themselves to 
explain it by the aetiological story of Horatius and his sister, was applied, not only 
to Iuno, but to those for whom her protection, or that of any other goddess of fertility, 
was especially desirable, the younger generation, and especially the growing girls. 
However, puer being epicene, and Matuta having apparently some connection with 
boys also, since she was identified with the nurse of Dionysos and mother of 
Melikertes-Palaimon, it seems best to suppose that the pueri sovorit on whose behalf I 
believe her to have been addressed were the adolescents of both sexes. 

II. Concerning the Poplifugia we have two pieces of reliable information, both 
derived from the calendars ; it was on July 5 and it was a festival of Iuppiter.° The 
rest is vague guessing, explaining when and why the people originally ran away, but 
telling us nothing about the ritual. This being so, it is permissible to make another 
guess, starting from the etymology of the name. A festival in honour of luppiter 
and called Poplifugia would seem to imply that the god was sometimes known as 
Poplifugus, though no such title is actually recorded. I believe that it means 
‘router of armies.’ That populus means properly an army* is an old suggestion which 
has this at least to recommend it, that it gives an easy and unforced sense to populo(r), 
namely ‘to behave like an army’ towards a district. As to the rest of the word, 
apart from the fact, of which Professor Lindsay obligingly informs me, that there is 








1 So, in antiquity, Lucretius, v, 656; in 
modern times, Wissowa, op. cit., p. 110. 

2 de ciuit, Dei, iv, 8. 

3 See Mnemosyne, N.S. liii (1925), p. 407 $99.; 
Whatmough’s views are summarized, pp. 413- 
414. 

‘ Plautus, frag. 82 Lindsay; tunc papillae 
primulum | fraterculabant, illud uolui dicere, | 
sororiabant. 


5 The latter fact is preserved in the Fasti 
Amiternini, C.I.L., I, i*, p. 244. 

6 Cf. the double meaning of Gk. orparés. The 
latest edition of Walde hesitates to accept such a 
meaning for populus because there is no direct 
proof of it; if the above conjecture is right, the 
derivation of populo(r) seems to become more 


plausible. 
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reason to suppose the original sense of the root to have been active, not neuter, 2.¢., 
to have corresponded to fugare, not fugere, it is certain that Latin employs it not only 
in the latter sense (as in transfuga, lucifugus) but also in the former (nubifugus Boreas, 
Columella, x, 238 ; febrifugia, [Apuleius], Herbar., 36, etc., see Thes., vi, 407, 73). For 
the employment of populus thus without explanation to mean the forces of a hostile 
nation we may perhaps compare such names as Menelaos, Menedemos, which 
certainly do not imply that the man bearing them was expected to withstand his own 
people. I had intended to add that if Iuppiter was really called Router of Armies, 
it is the complementary title to Stator; but this is doubtful in view of Professor 
Whatmough’s contention that sta- is properly intransitive’ and that therefore the 
latter title means simply ‘ he who stands firm.’ 
H. J. Rose. 


St. ANDREWS. 


1 C.Q., xvii (1923), p. 202. 
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STUDIES ON THE GREEK REFLEXIVE— 
THUCYDIDES. 


In C.Q., 1933, 3/4, pp. 208-221, the passages in Herodotus where the subject of 
a clause is referred to pronominally in the same or a dependent clause were collected 
and classified according to the nature of the grammatical dependence. This was 
done to discover Herodotus’ practice in using, or not using, the reflexive, so that the 
knowledge might serve as a guide in the recension of Attic authors, whose ¢avt- and 
avt- are constantly and inevitably confounded with air-. In the present article I 
shall classify on the same scheme the 1,150 relevant passages of Thucydides, referring 
constantly to the habits of Herodotus already established, and noting the lessons 
which result for future editors of Thucydides’ text. Some preliminary remarks are 
necessary. 

Thucydides’ stock of third-person pronouns differs from that of Herodotus in 
two important respects only. 

I. Whereas in the plural Thucydides uses semi-reflexives (odpas, ofav, ofior) as 


| freely as Herodotus, in the’singular he has no semi-reflexive form of either accusa- 


tive or genitive case, i.e. neither pu, vev nor €d, od, but only of the dative, oi,* and this 
is used only 12 times (2, 13‘ twice; 4, 287; 5, 7°; 10°; 6, 597; 93°; 7, 42°; 49°; 86%; 
8, 50°; 85°%).” 

II. The semi-reflexive forms are often used by Herodotus as demonstrative 
pronouns where there is no reflexion (l.c. p. 215). In Thucydides this archaic use is 
probably not present at all: for both 5, 49! dacxovtres opas eri Pipxov teixos drAa 
ereveyxeiv (opov Dobree; <és> odds Shilleto) and 6, 615 vopifovres reecOnva: o pas 
Evotparevev (pio. Lindau ; better [rew@. of.] Arnold) are susceptible of emendation. 
Hence, whenever these forms occur, we may be sure that some degree of reflexion is 
intended. 

There are one or two less important differences. Thucydides has not o¢u, the 
shorter and weaker form of o¢io., nor do his editors ever print odas, ofwv and oduct, 
as enclitics. The MSS., however, often write the words so, though the fact is ignored 
in apparatus critict, and Jebb on Soph. O.T. 1470 will be found to take very seriously 
the grammarians’ distinction between unemphatic ogas and emphatic o¢as. Thucy- 
dides, moreover, employs the emphatic demonstrative éxetvos in indirect reflexion more 
freely than Herodotus; for while the total number of indirect reflexives is much the 
same in both authors, Thucydides has éxe?vos 13 times, Herodotus twice only. 

Of the caprice of modern editors in the matter of the reflexive enough has been 
said (l.c. 209). K. Hude and H.S. Jones, the two last critical editors of Thucydides, 
will be found among the most capricious. Yet I have used their editions in the first 
instance for drawing up the statistics, which once again have been checked with 
those of Dyroff (see I.c. 210 f.), and my suggestions for improvement® are throughout 
made with special reference to their texts, which are at present the most widely used. 

Almost our only criterion in deciding whether ambiguous forms of the pronoun 


* Liddell and Scott® were still unaware of ¢ In many of these I agree with Dyroff, who, 
this: according to them, oi is found in Homer, however, is considerably more sweeping in his 
‘also in Aesch., and in late prose, as Lucian.’ demands for uniformity, although he lacks the 
But the oth edition gives an adequate idea of two supports on which I rely—comparison with 
the true occurrence of oi. Herodotus and a careful grammatical classifica- 


> ro of these 12 occur in reported speech or _ tion. 
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should be written as reflexive or non-reflexive is comparison with the indubitable 
usage of Herodotus. And the wonderfully close correspondence of the Herodotean 
and Thucydidean statistics where other forms are concerned justifies our reliance 
upon this aid. Whenever a possessive genitive, however, qualifies a noun with the 
article, the order of the words furnishes internal evidence also for the form of the 
pronoun. For since among all the pronominal possessive genitives in Thucydides 
which from the context are certainly mot reflexive (atr-) not a single one is to be 
found placed between the noun and the article, where no other words intervene, or 
after the repeated article, it is a fair inference that whenever avrovd or avr@v occupies 
such a position, the pronoun is reflexive and to be written atrov, airav.*® Otherwise 
we must believe that by a strange coincidence Thucydides has only placed the non- 
reflexive pronoun between the noun and its article when it happens to refer to the 
main subject ! 

A small matter, yet one large enough for the attention of scholars, since it has a 
certain relevance to euphony and sentence rhythm, is the alternation of <avrov etc. 
with its contracted form airot etc. I have not been able to discover the principle on 
which editors decide between the two forms when MSS. offer both. Perhaps they 
have no principle. But two undisputed facts seem to make a rational procedure 
possible. The first, that in the Hellenistic age éavrotd won a great preponderance 
Over avrov (Schmolling I 7 f.). The second, that, as Diels long ago pointed out 
(DLZ. 1898. 19 Oct. col. 752), the Byzantine age, through which our tradition has 
passed, distinguished only éavrod reflexive and avrov non-reflexive. The tendency 
therefore has always been to exterminate the contracted reflexive (atrov) from fifth- 
century texts and to replace it by either éavrov or airov, whereas originally airov may 
even have been preponderant. We should therefore come nearest to the truth, 
though without being able to claim certainty in any particular case, if wherever a 
reflexive is required, and the MSS. are divided between éavrov and avrov, or offer the 
latter alone, we prefer airov and allow éavrovd to remain only when the MSS. offer it 
unanimously. In the following statistics, however, it would only cause confusion to 
attempt to notice this minute distinction, and I have ignored it. 


A. Thucydides has 351 instances of the subject of a clause mentioned again in 
the same clause by a pronoun in an oblique case. 

(1) 148 of these instances are Possessive Genitives. At the outset 10 of this 
number must be left on one side: g occur in treaties (F : see below, p. 161 and 
163), and the remaining 1 is a third person reflexive used for the first person—the 
only example of this licence in Thucydides: xai ra avT@V apa exrropi(wueBa (1, 821), 
where it may be due to the wish to avoid repeating the clumsy 7perepa avrov, already 
once used in the same sentence. 

Of the 138 cases which remain, 122 are éavTov, -7s, -@v OF avTov, -7s, -wv: the 
breathing we will at present leave out of consideration. There are then 12 instances, 
evenly distributed throughout the work, of oérepos, -a, -ov avtov (plural only), the 
possessive adjective and pronoun combined—in contrast with Herodotus, who had 


@ One would naturally suppose that this therefore done well to accept it: it gives the 
applied only to cases where the noun is ex- same sense, and the corruption is understand- 
pressed, and that where the pronoun depends on able. 
an article alone there would be no objection to b Madvig (Griech. Synt. § 10 Anm. 4) knows 
the non-reflexive pronoun following it, since no of no exception to the rule of position; and 
other position is available. But this alsoseems neither Kiihner-Gerth (I] i. p. 620=§ 464. 4 and 
to have been avoided ; for in the only instance p. 564=§ 455. 5 Anm. 3) nor Jelf? (II p. 320= 
which I find in Thucydides, 1, 31° érws un odiok § 652. 3) cam adduce any prose example of 
pos 7 Kepxupaiwy vauvrixp xal 76 adbrT@v mpoc- avrov, avrav immediately between noun and 
yevouevov éumbdiov yévnra, half the MSS. offer article, where it cannot refer to the main sub- 
’"Arrixdv instead of airév. Many editors have ject. 
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this form once, or, at the most, not more than twice (l.c. p. 211). In 3 places more 
is used the pronoun o¢v. The passages deserve looking at: 4, 8? emi tas ev rH 
Kepxipa vais opav tas éfjxovra emeuvav; 55° Evverrates Tapa THV imdpxovtav T POY 
idéav THS TaparKevns vavTiKw ay@vt; 5, 147 Tovs Evppdxovs apa edéducav TPOV pH... 
aroorwot. Rather than believe that Thucydides could use odov as a possessive 
exactly like éavray—a use, moreover, unknown to Herodotus—I should prefer to 
explain all 3 cases as if the writer felt them rather to belong to categories where 
ogov is regular; namely, 4, 82 and 5, 14? as partitives (see p. 163 below) and 4, 55? 
as part of a subordinate participial clause (L, below).* Finally, in 1 place (4, 99) the 
subject is represented by exe’vos; but the situation is peculiar: ot Bowrot drexpivayro, 
et pev ev TH Bowrtig eioiv, amivras ek THs Eavtav amropeper Oar Ta oHerepa, ci SE ev TH 
EKELVWYV, aUTO’S yiyvwoKEev Td Tontéov. The reference of the possessive to the 
subject of its own clause is here concealed by omission of the verb (eto); while, on 
the other hand, everything aims at pointing the contrast between Boeotia, the land of 
the speakers, and Attica, the land of their enemies; and éxeivos is the pronoun of 
emphatic contrast. 

Of the 122 cases of (€)avrov etc., 69 are qualifying a noun which has the definite 
article; and with 3 exceptions the pronoun, as in Herodotus (l.c. 212), always follows 
the article. Three possible forms are available: (1) with a single article preceding the 
noun, as Tovs eavrov maidas (1, 4); (2) with a single article following the noun, as 
Kogpov Tov éavtav (5, 667); and (3) with repeated article, rovs vexpovs tovs atrav 
(2, 79’). But whereas in Herodotus forms (2) and (3) amount to 26% of the whole 
number of cases, and in books 7-9 are actually in the majority, Thucydides has only 
3 examples of the second and 6 of the third form, evenly distributed throughout his 
work—no more than 16% of the total number. This decrease, together with the fact 
that in the cited treaties 3 out of 4 relevant cases show form (3) (5, 187; 18%; 8, 58%), 
suggests that the placing of the reflexive after the noun was in Thucydides’ time 
becoming antiquated, but still remained in favour for official documents. 

The 3 exceptions mentioned above to an otherwise invariable rule of position 
are these: I, 108° ta te tTeiyn EauT@v Ta paxpa ameréeAcrav; 4, 434 Adxos SE Tis TOV 
To deftdv Kepas ; 5, 711 ra 
. eri Ta Sefia kepata avTav ev tais Evvddas . . . eEwheirar, The first 
is no exception at all; Hude and Jones have merely adopted a false reading in place 
of +a éavtov given by the Vatican class and read by previous editors. The other 
two obviously go together; so that Hude should not have corrected the one and left 
the other when he read xépa ra on his own conjecture in 5, 711.°. Both are genuine 
and justifiable exceptions. For when there is already a word between article and 
noun the rule does not of necessity apply. Just so the attributive participle, which 
otherwise falls between article and noun, may be placed after the noun if other words 
intervene—the stock instance is 7, 23° ai mpd Tov orduatos vies vavpaxovoar. But we 
must be consistent, and write atrov in 5, 71' also. And this is perhaps the right place 
to say a word about the principle of Consistency, which will play an important part 
in the pages following. 

It is now generally recognized that to demand from classical authors consistency 
of spelling, or, still worse, of expression, is to corrupt their texts. But consistency 
in syntax is a different matter, and in the question of the Attic reflexive pronouns, in 


Kopi Giwv ertBonOjoas TY edwvipw Kéepa EauTa@v” erpele... 
oTpatoreda . . 


@ So also Dyroff (l.c. II 5). 

> éavr@ or airp, offered by MSS. other than 
C, is clearly a corruption by attraction to the 
case of the preceding word. 


no second example of the nom. or acc. plural in 
either the longer or the shorter form. éxdrepov 
xépas Was a convenient expression, and the sense 
which Thucydides has to express in 5, 71! would 

© Itis well known that in thesense ‘wingofan naturally be unlikely to occur often. Liddell 
army ' the contracted forms xépws, xépg are used and Scott on the forms of xépas are unsatisfac- 
for the gen. and dat. singular; but I can find tory. 
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particular, where there is no such thing as manuscript evidence, it seems to me that we 
are justified in demanding reflexive or non-reflexive consistently in sentences of the 
same type whenever all the criteria which permit a rational judgment are unequivocally 
in favour of one or the other. The present case—a possessive genitive pronoun 
referring to the subject of the same clause—affords a practical example. Both the 
invariable practice of Herodotus already established (l.c. 211) and the position of 
the pronoun in Thucydides, wherever that criterion is available (namely, in more 
than half the total cases; see above, p. 161), make it as clear as possible that only 
éavrov and its contraction atrov are correct in this construction, and that airov would 
be a solecism. 

How then have Hude and Jones proceeded ?—for Jones in this matter generally 
ollows his immediate predecessor. In 101 cases Hude, and in 105 Jones, has 
correctly written avrov etc. or éavrov etc.; but they have both written avrov etc., 
the non-reflexive, in 16 places, Jones alone in 1 more, and Hude alone in 4 more.* 
These departures from their normal practice” cannot be accounted for by supposed 
MS. authority: in 2, 11° ryv tov wéAas Syovv padrAov 7) THvV avTov dpav most of the 
capital MSS. have éavrav, whereas in 5, 74? rots aitGv aveidovro is read, though all 
the capital MSS. have airév. Moreover, all the 21 cases can be exactly paralleicd 
with other passages where the reflexive has been written: rovs avra@v ¢idovs 
exrecvov (1, 50°) is no different from mapaxaXdécavtes Tois EavTa@v Evppdxors (5, 177) ; 
nor orparevopevor vavot Siaxocias avT@v te Kat tov ~vupdywv (1, 1042; and so 112?) 
from éorpdtevoav vavoly éautadv tpidxovta (5, 841); mor vesopevovs TA aUTOY 
éxdorous (2, 157; ch. ébvrAacoov ta adtTav éxacro: 811) from veudpevor TA EaUTaYV 
(avrav Jones) éxaoro (1, 27; and 6, 13'); nor again woAw thy avTov amrodcitwr 
€xagtos (2, 167) from éxacro: tiv Eauta@v amodeirovtes (1, 2'). It should by now be 
obvious that in all these passages avrod etc. is solecistic, and that we have to write 
either éavrov etc. or atrov etc., as was everywhere done by older editors, except at 
I, 121°, and in 5, 49°, where the meaning was probably misunderstood.° The one 
place where Jones goes a step further than Hude is 3, 653 7rd €avtwy Teéixos 
dvoifavres kal és Thy avTav rédkw... Kopioavres. This, though Marchant takes 
it Over, isincoherence. It reminds us how Diels, reviewing Theophrastus’ Characters 
(Leipzig, 1897), once wrote (DLZ. l.c. supr. p. 3): ‘ Wenn man in demselben Satze 
I, 2 (2, 5) avrdv und xoé’ éavrdv nebeneinander auffallig findet, warum in aller Welt 
schreibt man denn nicht avrov ?’ 

(In the two Doric treaties 5, 77 and 79 the non-reflexive is printed, so to speak, 
intentionally, on the ground that airod and éavrot do not exist in Doric.) 


(2) Again leaving till last the airdv )( atrév question, the 191 Thucydidean 
examples of a pronoun, other than possessive genitive,’ referring to the subject of the 
same clause may be classified thus :* 


@ Hude’s total is only 121, not 122; for in genitive should be held partitive or possessive. 
8, 564 vais jtlov dav (sc. avrods) Baciiéa movetcOac I have classed cases like émolxous éreuyav €avtady 





kal wapardeiy Thy €autod yiv, he has adopted 
the reading éavrév, which relegates this passage 
to category P (Prolative Infinitive). 

> Strangely enough, all but three occur in the 
first 5 books. Perhaps Hude became more 
random between his edition of VI-VIII in 1890 
and his Teubner text of 1898/1901, in which, 
however, books VI-VIII are avowedly little 
more than a reprint from the earlier edition. 

© It requires some little thought to see that 
avray can refer only to the Eleians (the subject 
of dgiéva:), and not to the Lacedaemonians, 
4 It is often very difficult to decide whether a 


(2, 703) and éorpdrevoav e€avrav xiNlos ordirats 
(1, 113') as partitive; but a passage like 5, 84! 
shows how slight the distinction can sometimes 
be: éorpdrevoay vavoly éavrdv (possessive ?) pév 
TpidkovTa ..., kal 6mdiras éavTav (partitive?) pév 
diaxocios Kai xtAlows KTE. 

e I have omitted 2, 1005 ovdels tréuever dvdpas 
imméas re dyabovds kai reOwpaxiopévous, v7rd dé rAM- 
Oous mepexrAnouevae avVTOVS ToddaTAacly Ty Ouihy 
és xivduvoy xaBicracav, wore rédos Hovxlay Fryor. 
The reflexive is possible indeed, but exceedingly 
awkward at such a distance from its governing 
verb, and the demonstrative gives excellent 
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(€)avr-dv, -Hv 24 (€)avt-ovs, -ds ‘ib wc 2 
(€)avT-ov, -1S 8 opas avTovs, -ds ne, 2 
(€)avT-~, -7) 5 apas (alone)... ieee 
— (e)avTav ... ons ———— 
37 ophov avTwv ne a 
odwv (alone)... ma 
(€)avrois, -ais ii a 7 
opiotv avrois, -ais ve 2 
odio. (alone) ... wer. 4 
151 
37 
188 


It is clear at a glance that as in Herodotus (l.c. 213), so in Thucydides the 
alternative plural forms greatly preponderate over (€)avrovs etc.” The statistics for 
Herodotus and for Thucydides correspond perfectly, except in one respect: that 
Thucydides uses the simple odio. for the compound cdiow avrois far less often, but 
the simple ofwv for the compound cdwv atrwov far more often than Herodotus. 
Nevertheless we cannot in Thucydides, as in Herodotus, show that the double forms 
were more restricted in use than (€)avrovs etc. Prepositions, and the same preposi- 
tions, are used with both forms indifferently, and in all cases; nor are there any 
striking stereotyped phrases to which the double forms are chained (l.c. 213), except 
that, of the g places where Thucydides uses the phrase rapadidevar éavrdv in the 
plural for ‘ surrender,’ he has éavrovs in 1 only, but cdas adrovs in 8, to which 2, 51° 
(rpoitevro odas avtovs) may be added. We must therefore say that in the plural 
Thucydides has two freely available forms of direct reflexive, and that in fact he uses 
opas avtovs etc. twice as often as (€)avrovs. 

The simple ofior and ofas seem to be used exactly as the compound forms: 
7, 5) trois AiMots xpwpevos ovs ot ’AOnvaios rporapeBdrovro a piatv; 2,76? ipetAxov mapa 
opas tov xouv; 4, 60% repdcarba ird oPas roeiofa. But in 6 of the 7 instances 
of odor the genitive is partitive (cf. above, p. 161). 

It is an important fact that except in this construction (Az), and the virtual 
participial clause (L2), which, as we shall see, is practically a part of the main 
sentence, the double forms of the full reflexive are hardly to be found. After 
Bekker’s emendation of 7, 48° (see below, p. 172, n. a) and of 6, 63° (cf. p. 171) there 
remain only four examples: In 1, 128', &’ 6 6) Kai opioev avtroits vopifovar tov 
péyav cerpov yever Gan ev 2rdpry—an accusative and infinitive—we shall later (pp. 170 f.) 
find other reasons for believing van Herwerden’s correction avroi to be right. In 
6, 54°, a prolative infinitive, aie/ rwva ereneAovTo TPWV AUTMY EV Tails dpxais efvas, the 
form has not been impugned hitherto, and the apparent dependence of odov 
avrov on émreuéAovro may have made this freak possible. Similarly 1, 19 (cited 
below under K) is explicable if opiovv avrois was felt to be governed directly by 
er iTNOEvOVTES, and 2, 21° (see under N), if Tapa op. avrots half belongs to olopevor. 





sense. For the subject of xa@icracay is deduced Aaxedaiudvioc be taken as equivalent to IleXomor- 
from ovdeis, the verb wepixAnduevos is transitive, vio, as in 4, 8! of LwapriGra wey . . . evOds 
as already the Scholiast saw (so 7, 52%: cf.  éBonGow .. ., rdvdé &d\Xdwv Aaxedaipovlwy Bpadv- 











kukhodo@a), and the change of subject in the 
consecutive clause (fyov) causes no difficulty. 

@ Counting 2, 39? odre yap Aaxedaudma xaé’ 
éaurovs, pel’ ardvrwy Se és rhv yhv Nuadv orpa- 
revovow. Most MSS. have éxderouvs. éavrovs is 
read on inference from Valla’s version, and I 
have found traces of it in one or two young 
MSS. Nevertheless, éxdorovs is tenable, if 





répa éylyvero 7% Epodos, where Aak. is shown to 
mean IleXorovvjo.n by the reference to the same 
fact in 145 of IleXowovvyoro, cal awd wdvTwv Hon 
BeBonOnxéres, xré. 

b In Attic inscriptions of the second half of 
the fifth century they are all but universal 
(Meisterhans § 37a). 
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In 5 of the 84 cases of (€)avrov etc. under this category, Jones, but ot Hude, has TEpLT EO 
written the non-reflexive airév etc.: 1, 100° réypavres pupiovs oixiropas abrav cat | as full 
TOV Evppaxwv ; 2, 271 avrTrwv wréepyavtras éroixovs; 68° THvoEe THY OTpaTEiav ToLovVTaL f may W 
atta@v [éavrov C and Hude] re xai Xadvwv; 3, 92° eLerepav rovs oixntopas avTav TE which 


Kai Tov mepioikwv; 4, 42* KaradirdvTes TOs Huioes avTo@v. All 5 passages are of 
the same nature; and Jones, in thus departing from Hude and, except in 4, 424, 
from earlier editors, not only had the satisfaction of following the ‘authority’ of all or 

















most of the capital MSS., but probably thought that he was being consistent. Asa B 
matter of fact, he was not; for in 1, 601 he wrote réurovow éavrav éGedovrds, and clause 
in 2, 70° eroixovs ereuyav €avtw@v, It cannot indeed be proved that he is here duced 
wrong. For even Herodotus (l.c. 212) appears to have used the non-reflexive eatin 
pronoun in 2 of his 15 partitive genitives.* But the indubitable practice of vas. 
Herodotus everywhere else, and the fact that 22 of the 43 relevant partitive genitives shown 
in Thucydides are certainly reflexive, i.e. epov aitav or odov, while the rest are un- ai 
knowable, i.e. avrwy, point decisively in the other direction. At most the non- a. 
reflexive might perhaps be admitted with the earlier editors in 4, 42‘, which has a 
real similarity to the Herodotean exceptions, and where subject and pronoun do not 
strictly coincide. 
It may be mentioned that only very rarely—twice as against g examples in 
Herodotus (l.c. 213¢c)—does Thucydides use the reflexive in the reciprocal sense of 
dA\AnAwv. In both these places the pronoun is odov airav (1, 237; 8, 92°). 
Not included in the above table are 3 examples which come from treaties. One 
of them is normal, omovédds éroujoavto . . . iméep chav atTov 5, 47}, and in 
another, 5, 18% AeAdovs avrovopous civac . . . Kal aUTOYV Kal THS yHS THS EavTor, 
the non-reflexive is merely an indiscretion of Jones where Hude and previous The < 
editors had atr@v. The third passage presents difficulty: Aaxedacpuovious 5¢ kal rovs by th 
Evppdxovs, ernv ai BaorAéws vies adixwvtar, tas éavtov vais jv BotrAwvrar tpEehew éd’ temp 
éavtots evar 8, 58°. Given that the unanimous reading is true, éf’ éavrots must forme 
either go with efvac as the verb to Aaxedapoviovs, ‘the Lacedaemonians shall be in Evppo 
their own right in supporting’ etc. (so Blume, Gdller?, Arnold, Poppo-Stahl)—an in- EGQUT 
terpretation which I think impossible’—or else the words are taken with rpédewv, in the genit 
sense ‘support at their own charge,’ efvac then meaning ¢fe’var and governing the claus 
whole sentence. But even this is awkward, and the passage seems not yet accus 
explained. the re 
Under the present category may be placed also the 5 or 6 examples in Thucy- 
dides (not included above) of a reflexive governed by a noun. The noun may here the | 
be resolved into a verb and its subject; and that subject is the antecedent of the wher 
pronoun. 5, 105! ovdev fw tHs avOpwreias Tov pev és Td Ociov vopioews Tav 8 és Has respeé 
avtovs Bovdijoews Sixacotpev 7) tpdooopev; 6, 764 avréeornoavy wept... ohiotv semi 
GAG pn exeivy KatadovAdcews; 7, 75° Kardpeuyis oPOV adTov ToAA) Fv; 8, 6} deset 
puyddes THs EavT@V; 66° BEBasov THY drirtiav To Shpw Tpds EavTdY KaTaoTHCAaVTES. judg: 
Further off, but still perhaps in the same class, stands 6, 154 @oSnOevres airod .. . subje 
Td peyeOos THs KaTa TD EaUTOD CHa Tapavopias. Ov et 
(3) Herodotus had 16 cases of the reflexive strengthened by ards etc. (i.e. airis BovA 
éavrov and the like), and in these he used opéwv once and éwvt- in all the other places KaKel 
(l.c. 214). The situation in Thucydides is identical. In 11 cases out of a total 12 he OOev 
uses éavt- or avt-: the remaining one is 2, 651? avroi év copia Kata ras idias Suahopas To 1 
al 
2 xar’ Gv Ednoav évds avTa@v rods d6pBaryois xarahkiwovTes... &a cPayv abray 6, 502, iyryeuo 
2, 1223; &a adtra@yv xaradtwévres 4, 157'. But > Tucker regards the sentence as anacoluthic, not o 
against the 2 Herodotean exceptions should be and Aaxeda:uoviovs as left without construction. but |] 
held an exactly similar passage in Thucydides, That would require éx’ adrois, Duke 
where the form of the pronoun is unambiguous : Thuc 
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mepurecdvres eopdAnoav, where, in the knowledge that Thucydides has odov and cdion 
as full reflexives, and that Herodotus once uses opéwv under similar circumstances, we 
may well prefer odio. with Jones and previous editors to the variant odiow avrois 
which Hude takes from C and the vulgate. Possibly the origin of the variant was 
QUTOLS 
avTot ev odior. 


B. Among the 193 Herodotean examples of a pronoun in a Relative or Temporal 
clause referring to the main subject we found 3 full reflexives, all in clauses intro- 
duced by écos; the rest were non-reflexive or semi-reflexive (which latter is also used 
non-reflexively by Herodotus), The semi-reflexives were greatly in the majority, 
viz, 94% (l.c. 215). The situation in Thucydides, who has 141 relevant passages, is 


shown by this table :* 


avTOV ... im = avTrovs ss... a non-reflexive ... 121 
QUT ... in opas ... ii a semi-reflexive ... 18 
* ie ll aviTav i... — full reflexive ... 2 
— EQUTWV ... mo — 
20 cpov ... see I4I 

auTois i... a 

ohior 6 

121 

20 

141 


The 2 full reflexives are once again genitives in dcos-clauses, and, fortified as they are 
by the Herodotean statistics and by word-order, they suggest that among relative and 
temporal clauses a special place belongs to those introduced by écos, as though they 
formed an integral part of the main sentence. The passages are these: 2, 7' réAas 
Evppaxidas movovpevor Sorat Hoav exrds THs CavTa@v Svvdpews; g2* Ta vavayia doa mpds TH 
éautov hv daveiAovro. But it should be noticed that both pronouns are possessive 
genitives with a noun (expressed or implied) and definite article: the 6 other dcos- 
clauses in Thucydides which contain pronouns referring to the main subject in 
accusative or dative case (1, 30°; 3, 103'; 6, 657; 7, 10; 51%; 8, 11) are treated like 
the rest—5 non-reflexives, 1 semi-reflexive. 

At a glance it is obvious that Thucydides’ normal usage in this construction is 
the non-reflexive. He uses the semi-reflexive only in 124% of the passages 
where alternatives are available; but the great difference from Herodotus in this 
respect finds its explanation in the fact that Thucydides does not, like Herodotus, use 
semi-reflexives non-reflexively (see p. 159). The 18 semi-reflexives of Thucydides 
deserve examination. In 4 cases only, or, at most, in 6, would an unprejudiced 
judgment regard the dependent clause as spoken from the point of view of the main 
subject, or in other words as virtual ovatio obliqua®: 4,1311 tpv@noav eri Addov. . . 
Sv ef pry EXouvev (note mood) of évdvrior, ovK eyiyvero T7PMYV TeEpiTEixiois; 5, 10° ov 
BovrAdpevos paxy SiaywvicarGa, mpiv ot Kai Tovs BonBors Hxev; 35* pevovres ews ohio’ 
Kdkeivot Toujoerav TA eipnpeva; and 7, 497 €pyn xpyvar. . . dvaoTdvTas TOUTO Toteiv. . . 
SOev . . . TOUS dyOvas TomjwovTat Ev EvpYxXwpiC, év 7) TA THS Eumecpias xpyowa opav® érras. 
To these might be added 2 temporal clauses where time passes over into causa- 


singular in this category. 

b For oratio obliqua itself see N, below, 

¢ Perhaps here the pronoun refers less to the 
subject of roujoovra than to the singular subject 
of égn, so that the example would fall under 
class II, below, pp. 172 f. 


aq have omitted 5, 47? » méds... THY 
iryeuoviay éxérw, Srav év TH abris 6 wodrepos 7, 
not only because this occurs in a quoted treaty, 
but because even so airjs is a conjecture (of 
Duker) for airq of the MSS. Strangely enough 
Thucydides himself has no instance of a genitive 
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tion:* 3, 108? éravaywpovvres ws Ewpwv 7d wAr€ov veviKnuevov Kai of aAAoe ’Axapvaves 
ohiact rporéxavro; and 8, go! éred)) ta €v tH Tapw ohav és Snpoxpariav areorn, 
mper Bers aréorehAov. But how little difference existed for Thucydides between semi- 
reflexive and non-reflexive in these clauses is evident from 1, 58', where both are used 
side by side: éwewd)) . . . ai vies ai eri Maxedoviav, cai eri ohas spoiws erAcov, Kai Ta 
TéAn tov Aaxedaipoviwy trerxeTo aUTOTS.. . exPadreiv, rote 5). . . ddioravrat. When 
the Potidaeates revolted, they were not influenced more by the Athenian expedition 
than by the encouraging promises of the Lacedaemonians, but equally by both; and 
in the remaining 11 examples of semi-reflexives the virtual ovatio obliqgua exists only 
in the fancy of some editors: 1, 115° tots dpyovras of foav mapa odiow é£edorar 
IIiroov6vy; 30°; 3, 34; 20%; 4, 1097; 5, 383;° 44!; 737; 6, 637; 76%;4 8, g0'. Thucy- 
dides here is still, like Herodotus, using the semi-reflexive as hardly more than a 
non-reflexive. 


C. There are no examples in Thucydides, as there were none in Herodotus, of 
any but non-reflexive pronouns referring to the main subject in clauses introduced by 
a Co-ordinating Relative. The same is true of Consecutive Clauses. Four passages 
where the conjunction eore introduces an infinitive which is virtually prolative, e.g. 
3, 1001 weiGovow wore opior TéEepwat oTpardv, are dealt with under the head of Prolative 
Infinitive (see P, below). 


D. Causal Clauses. Herodotus commonly used the semi-reflexive in such clauses, 
but otherwise the non-reflexive. As in relative clauses (B), so here also Thucydides 
employs semi-reflexives far less than his predecessor. Out of 27 instances 19 show 
the ambiguous avrov-eavrov form, and only 4 the semi-reflexive. Yet it cannot be 
said that the causation is any more subjective in these 4 cases than in the rest: 
I, 30° wéuwavres vats Kal otpatiav, eres OPOV OF Evrppaxoe erdvovy, EatpaToredevovTo ; 
2, 277 trois Aiywyrais ot Aaxedarpovior edovav Ovpéav oikeiv. . . TL T POV EvepyéeTat Hoar ; 
4, 108! és d€0s karéotnoav Gre 7) TOALS aVTOLS Hv wHEAOS... Kal OTL... 
éri tots ~Evppdxovs opa@v (avtois and odwv parallel); and 5, 83° é€orpdrevoay ... 
’"Apyeior és tiv PAcvaciav,. . . dtr T POV Tors hvyddas vredexovto, Where the pronoun 
is emphasized, or persons contrasted, €xeivos can be used—as happens 4 times: 
. OTt "A 6 Yuva i WV UVITFAKOVOVTES OMws 


> , 
iV Wapooos .. . 


4, 567 Ovpeav édovav Aaxedatpovioe Aiywyrats . . 
mpds THY Exelvwv yvwpnv alet eoracav (contrast); 5, 577 fuveAéyovto PAEdorvor 
TavoTpatia, OTL €v TH EKELVwWY Hv Td OTpadTrevya (emphasis) and so 67? defidv Képas 
Mavrivis efxov, OTe €v TH EKELVwY Td Epyov éyiyveTo; 6, 364 dyarav oiopar adTtods Ste Od 
9 pbets ex’ Exeivovs éepxopueGa (contrast). 

As for the 19 ambiguous cases, the evidence of Herodotus strongly suggests 
that the non-reflexive is the true form; and in all but 3 cases the editors do so write. 








a Since clauses which we distinguish as tem- 
poral or causal are introduced in Greek by the 
same conjunctions—érel, éredy, ws and even dre 
—it is sometimes hard to assign examples with 
precision to one class or the other. 

>’ E.g. Shilleto on 1, 30% (éorparomwededovro. .. 
g@uAakis évexa . . . Tov wbordewv Soar chiar Piriat 
#oav) writes : ‘ The reflexive pronoun states their 
feelings on the subject: ‘‘ the states which they 
felt were still friendly to them.’’ The ductility 
of the Greek indicative in orat. oblig. is well 
known.’ On the same principle 1155 (cited 
above) would mean ‘the officials who they felt 
were still amongst them’! Dyroff also (II 9-13) 
believes that subjective force should mot be 


sought for. 

© oldpevos thy Bovdny .. . ov dda WygreioPa Fj 4 
opict rpodiayvérvres wapawotow. adic. refers to 
the subject of yyquetoPa, not of oiduevo. Editors 
have only found difficulty in this and proposed 
ogpets, or €v odio, or taken odict with mpodiay- 
vévres as full reflexive, because they did not 
know that Thucydides uses semi-reflexives in 
simple relative clauses. 

d wyepnbves yevouevac Tov re "Idvwv Kai Soa awd 
cdav hoav Eipuaxya. I have treated cgay as 
semi-reflexive referring to the Athenians (so 
Schol., Portus, Bredow, Haacke, Poppo-Stahl, 
Jowett, Marchant) rather than full reflexive 
‘of their own accord’ (GGller, Arnold). 
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In 5, 432 qvavriodro Ste Aaxedaupdvioe Sid. Nuxiov . . , erpagav ras orovédds, Eautdv xara 
Te THY veoTnTa wrepidovTes Kai KTé., Hude and Jones were probably led to write the 
reflexive where earlier editors had the non-reflexive by the early and apparently 
emphatic position of the pronoun. But it is a mannerism of Thucydides to thrust 
forward in this way even an unemphatic airov etc.; for example, 4, 414 of de pesfovwr re 
Gpéyovro kai ToAAdKis HoitdvTwv adTOVS arpaKTous aréreurov, and cf. 5, 49°. Probably 
therefore we should read airov in 5, 432. Similarly at 8, 76° ov det abupetv ore modus 
avtav aperrnxev, Hude was right to prefer the non-reflexive to the reflexive of some 
previous editors and Jones. On the other hand, in 1, 57° eroAcuwOn ore DPirizry to 
EavtTovd added Kai AépSa Kowy pds aitdv® évavtiovpévors ot "AOnvaios Evppayxiav 
éroujoavto, the reflexive receives confirmation from the position of the pronoun (see 
above, p. 160 f.); and throughout these investigations it will be found that possessive 
genitives qualifying arthrous nouns have a certain claim on the full reflexive even in 
constructions which otherwise do not admit it: cf. above, p. 165; below, pp. 167, 
168, 169. Accordingly, in 3, 60 é€facay kat avutot PovAcerGa cireiv, erecdy) Kai 
éxeivois Tapa yveunv tiv adT@v paKkporepos Adyos €560y, the reflexive avrov, re- 
quired by the order and read in some earlier editions, can be restored without 
compunction. 


E. In Conditional Clauses we found that Herodotus never used full reflexives, but 
generally the semi-reflexive. There are 27 relevant cases in Thucydides; in 11 of 
them he has the semi-reflexive, and elsewhere the ambiguous avroév etc. The high 
proportion (for Thucydides) of semi-reflexives—in more than half the places where a 
semi-reflexive was available—might be ascribed to the natural tendency of condi- 
tional clauses to express the thought of the main subject; yet we find passages like 
5, 144 dAAas [orovdds] ovk OcAov orévder Gar ot Apyeior, ct py Tis aUTOL’S THY Kuvovpiav 
yiv amodwoe, which are indubitably virtual ovatio obliqgua, and in which, nevertheless, 
editors have never written the doubtful pronoun as anything but non-reflexive. In 
view of the Herodotean evidence, we should naturally write the non-reflexive 
in all the 16 doubtful cases. This editors have done, except in one place; and 
there the reflexive refutes itself: 2, 95? 6 [lepdixxas avtw vrovyopevos, « ’APnvaios 
re SuadAdgevev EauTdv. . . Kat Pidirmov tov adeAhdv avtov pH Katayayo., a vrede~aro 
ouvx ereréAXex. Word-order forbids us to write avrov; and if the possessive genitive 
(see above) is non-reflexive, the accusative which stands parallel with it has all the 
less need to be made a sole exception to the rule. If the fact that the MSS. seem all 
to have éavrov causes hesitation, it may be pointed out that AIAAAAZEIEAYTON, 
with the common omission of the ephelcystic v, would readily produce the corruption. 
But in fact scribes arbitrarily change avr- to éavr-, no less than éavt- to avr-. 


F. In Accusative and Genitive Absolute Clauses Herodotus, we found, used either 
non-reflexive or semi-reflexive, and the latter twice as often as the former. There is 
a little more variety in Thucydides, but the picture is substantially the same. Among 
51° cases are 21 semi-reflexives—more than half the passages where a semi-reflexive 
was available—and 2 instances of éxeitvos, where special emphasis was required (1, 135 
éumdpiov ecyov, tov “EAAjvev . . . dua THs éxeivwy map’ addAjdAovs exyucyovTwy and 
4, 80! trav ’AOnvaiwy éyxepévwv ty LleAorovvnow Kai ovx HKuTa TH EKEivwY Yn, 
nAmifov arorpéyev avtovs). Elsewhere we have the ambiguous pronoun, and this has 
in all cases been rightly treated as non-reflexive. There is one exception (5, 50‘), 


@ The non-reflexive is not parallel with éavrof, can do no better than quote Arnold: ‘ adrois 
but in a dependent participial clause. yevouévns is exactly equivalent to /dévyres yevo- 

b The count includes both pronouns in 4, 128% = uévnv,’ and ‘thus adrois being virtually the 
(époBHOncay, Tis Tporjs avTots yevoudyys o@Gv subject of the proposition, gay properly follows 
awd Tod werewpov), on which, like Poppo-Stahl, I as referring to it.’ 
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and that, guarded as it is by position, should be allowed to stand, as a possessive 
genitive qualifying an arthrous noun (see p. 167): vwx«@vros Tov EavTod (ebyous... 
mpoceAOwv . . . avednoe Tov vioxov. 

These statistics enable us to punctuate correctly, and so to understand, for the 
first time since the Revival of Letters, a passage about the besieged Melians in 
5, 116°. It has always been printed thus: xara xpdros 76n roAcopxovpevor, yevopevns 
kai mpodogias tiwds ad’ E€autwr, Evvexwpnoay tois ’AOPnvaios. Not only is ad’ éavradv 
thus otiose (since treachery on the Athenian side is irrelevant), but, as we now know, 
a Greek would never have taken the full reflexive as belonging to the genitive 
absolute clause. He had no alternative but to join it with the following words and 
obtain a genuine meaning: ‘ The siege was then pressed hard, and, when treason 
also was afoot, the people surrendered of their own accord (without waiting for 
treachery to do its work).’ The fact thus recovered is of relevance to our judgment 
on the treatment accorded to the Melians. (a¢’ éavrév occurs in the same sense at 
5, 601, and dd odwyv avrwv at 8, 47?.) 


G. Herodotus never used the reflexive in Final Clauses: his usual pronoun was 
the semi-reflexive. Thucydides likewise, out of 23 cases,* has 10 semi-reflexives, 
and once éxeivos in a position of emphasis: 2, 67? weiOovor. rdv Vddoxov . . . Tous 
dvdpas éyxeipioa odiow, orws ph... THv exeivov TéALv 7d pépos BAdYworv. Only in 
1 of the remaining 12 cases, where the pronoun is doubtful, does the reflexive 
appear in our texts. This is 2, 90 efxoou (vais) eragav .. . drws. . . pi) Svaddyouev 
aXéovta (rdEovtes Hude, on Dobree’s conjecture) rdv érirAow ody ot ’AOnvain é~w 
Tov €avta@v Képws. The context leaves no doubt that éavrév refers to the Pelopon- 
nesians, and not to ot ’A@nvaioc; but we notice that the pronoun, which is here 
fortified by its position, is once again (cf. p. 167) a possessive qualifying an arthrous 
noun. It therefore stands as an admitted exception, although in this same class 
we find 2 cases of avrwyv (7, 174; 8, 45")—both fortified by word-order—and 2 
of opav (2, 90?; 3, 22°) as possessives with a noun and article. 


H. In Clauses of Fear introduced by pj, where again Herodotus never used the 
reflexive, Thucydides has 28 semi-reflexives out of a total of 35 relevant passages, 
so that in this construction he shows an unwonted preference for that form. Yet 
how little difference he felt between semi-reflexive and non-reflexive may be seen 
from 4, 71! ai . . . ordves poBovpevar, ot pev py Tors hevtyovtas opiowv écayayov 
avtovs éexBdAn xré. There remain 7 doubtful passages, and in 2 only has the 
reflexive ever been written. One is the possessive genitive which we have learned 
to expect; but here (2, 13?) the exception is rendered particularly striking by a 
non-reflexive in exactly similar circumstances in the same clause: troromjoas pi) 
Tovs Gypo’s avTOU Tapadimy ... 7 Kal... ext SiaBory TH Eavrod yévnta. The 
other exception is 8, 571 deduds py. . . Gvev EauTOV yévnrac Tois "AOnvaios & BovrAovrac. 
Given the paucity of evidence from Herodotus, who has only 8 examples under 
this head, and the strong preponderance of semi-reflexives in the examples from 


@ The count includes adrois in 7, 39? ’Apisrwy the speaker Ariston includes himself. Alterna- 
. kuBepyirns . .. welOec rods ogerépovs tov tives are (1) to read avroi, after A. Portus—a 
vauTixod Apxovras, wéuwavras ws Tos év Ty Woke conjecture already found m, rec. in Camb. Nn. 
émiuedouévous, Kedevew .. . Boa Tis Exar €dWdywa, 3, 18—(so Poppo-Stahl, Hude etc.); (2) to refer 
wavras éxeloe pépovras dvayxdca: mwreiv, brws abrois to wdvras (Marchant) or to rods émipedo- 
atroits (avrovs vulgate) éxS:Bdoavres rods vavras pévovs (Goller, Arnold): but the interest of the 
ev00s mapa Tas vais dpicromajcovra. I take adrots hucksters or the aediles in feeding the sailors is 
as ethic referring to the Syracusan commanders, not so relevant as that of their commanders 
the subject of xeXeveww, on which verb the final who wished them to go into action again; 
clause depends: éxBiSdoayres then refers to (3) refer avrois to éddédima, as abl. instr. with 
their ship-captains and officers, among whom  dpiwrorojoovra (Benedict) ! 
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Thucydides, it would be rash to assert that the reflexive cannot be admitted here: 
but it is very insecure. 


K. In 8 examples falling under Object Clauses Herodotus used all 3 kinds of 
pronoun—the reflexive for emphasis. Just so among the 4 cases in Thucydides we 
have 1 full reflexive (cdicvv avrots 1, 19, where there is contrast of persons ; but see 
above, pp. 163 f.), 1 semi-reflexive (c@wv 8, 4) and 2 doubtful pronouns, which, since 
they carry no emphasis, are correctly written as non-reflexives (avrovs 8, 10'; 
avtois 6, 88%). 


L. The 107 examples in Dependent Parttcipial Clauses, other than absolute clauses, 
may be conveniently distinguished into (1) clauses where the participle is expressed 
and (2) where the participle of a verb ¢o be is understood,* such as xopioavres .. . 
Tovs Tapa odior (Sc. dvras) pvyddas 6, 7°. 

(1) Here, among 45 examples, we find 27 semi-reflexives and 1 example of 
éxeivos for distinction of persons (2, 11° drav dpwow npas Syovvrds Te kai TaKkeivwry 
@Gecipovras). In the difficuit treatment of the remaining 17 cases where the pronoun 
is doubtful our only help is the knowledge that (apart from possessives with arthrous 
nouns) Herodotus used the full reflexive in this construction only when the participle 
belonged to a verb ¢#o be, or was passive in sense. This happens in 5 passages out of 
the 17. In 3 all editors have the reflexive already (3, 78'; 7, 57°; 8, 50‘): the 
2 outstanding passages are 1, 133 aitwwpévov tov avOpwrov Ta Tepi avTov ypadevra 
and 1367, from which we set out (l.c. 208): avayxaferac mapa “Adunrov . 
6vTa a@vT@ ov didov KataAvoa : and since Herodotus does use the non-reflexive, 
though less commonly, with participles of passive sense, the non-reflexive is here as 
likely to be right as the reflexive, and may be allowed to stand. To the same 
category of participles with passive sense belongs 2, 1015, where also the reflexive 
is read in editions: dvareiOerar trd LYevHov . . . adeAdidov GvTos Kati peywrrov pel’ 
éautodv Suvapevov. The sense would have been the same had ovros been written 
instead of dvvapevov. 

On the other hand we have 10 passages where the participle is active in sense, 
and where Herodotus would certainly not have used a reflexive (1, 112; 181; 131? 
(reading avrdv) ; 4, 34°; 5, 10°; 70; 103'; 6, 86%; 8, 472; 85%). The doubts which 
have existed in the last two passages are therefore resolved. Jones was right in 
8, 47? in reading airév against Hude and previous editors (€m’ oAvyapyia PovAerar.. . 
ovde Snpoxparia tH atTdv éexBudotoyn kareAOuv . . . Evprodireverv), but Hude cor- 
rectly preferred avrov in 8, 852 to the avrov of previous editors adopted by Jones 
(Evvereuype ... tperBevtnv... epi avtTov drodoynodpevov). Finally, since Herodotus 
even here admits full reflexives in the possessive genitive qualifying arthrous nouns 
(l.c. 217), Kriger was right 3, 91? in substituting the reflexive which word-order also 
requires: tovs MnAiovs . . . ovx eOéAovras . .. és TO aUTaV Fvppayixdy Leva, €Bov- 
Aovto mporayayér Gar.” 

(2) Among the 83 Herodotean examples in this category L, probably no more 
than 5° occur in virtual participial clauses, where the verb to be requires to be 
supplied. One (2, 35") is a semi-reflexive and 4 are full reflexives: 2, 162° éweuze 

. dvdpa Soxipov Tov wept EwuTtdv Aiyvrriwv; 3, 1257; 6, 30: 9, 71%. If a reflexive 
is normal in clauses with a participle of the verb ¢o be expressed, where Herodotus 


a This category largely coincides with Dyroff's To designate such modifications of printing 
prepositional phrases, prdpositionale Ausdriicke; ‘conjectures’ is a custom widespread but none 
for the pronoun is usually governed by a prepo- ___ the less absurd. 
sition. But this is not always so; see 1, 682, ¢ For 4, 864 wapéxerac Niwrnv Oo Ildvros .. . ov 
cited below, p. 170. To\Aw Tew éAdoow éEwvtrod properly belongs 

b Hude calls airod a ‘conjecture’ of Kriiger. under A (2). 
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indeed never uses the non-reflexive, it is certainly required in these virtual participial 
clauses, which tend even more to become part and parcel of the main sentence, as is 
shown by the use of the forms o¢as avrovs etc., otherwise practically restricted to direct 
reflection (see above, pp. 163 f.). Omitting an example in an epigram (6, 59°), where 
moreover metre guarantees the reflexive, Thucydides has as many as 61 pronouns 
under thiscategory.* 12 semi-reflexivesand 5 full reflexives of the double forms (o¢as 
adrovs etc.) are open to no dispute. Of the 44 remaining ambiguous cases, editors 
already have the full reflexive in 34; and in a further place (3, 374 drurrovvres tH €& 
atvra@v” €vverec) Hude alone has elected to read the non-reflexive. Passing over 
8, 46! éri rovs TavtTovt Avmnpors Tods Erépovs erdyev as corrupt, there are 3 places 
where earlier editors had the reflexive which Hude and Jones have unwisely replaced 
by the demonstrative: I, 507 peyiorn (4) vavpaxia) tov mpd abTHAS yeyevnta; 1374 
ypawas .. . THv Tov yepupwv .. . TéTe &’? abTdvV ov SidAvow; 4, 83* ds TOAAG adrois 
Tov Tept GUTSY Xwpiwv Liupaxa Tomjoo. In 5 other passages the reflexive has never 
been read, but should nevertheless be restored: 1, 10° tv orparteiav éxeivny peyiornv 
yeverOar Tov mpd aUTHS; I, 68% Evexa tov avrots idia ernie Aeyourr 5 2, 65! 

ereiparo tovs ’A@nvatovs ig. és avTdyv dpyns wapadvesy ; 43 27° yvovs QvT@V THY 
és avtov troviav; 6, 16° oda tovs Trowotrovs ... €v TO Kar’ adTovs Biw AuvTnpods 


0 vTas. 


M. In Reported Speech or Question introduced by a conjunction Herodotus 
referred to the main subject by a reflexive pronoun only if special emphasis were 
required, or in the genitive singular, where he has no semi-reflexive form; his 
normal pronoun was the semi-reflexive, otherwise the non-reflexive (l.c. 218). Out 
of the 35 relevant passages in Thucydides, of which 5 are reported question, the 
semi-reflexive is found in 19. Among the remaining 15 cases, where the pronoun is 
uncertain, editors rightly give the non-reflexive in 10, and have only printed the 
reflexive in 5 passages. One is a possessive of the familiar type (4, 108°), and in 2 
more the pronoun carries emphasis (5, 1014; 50*); but no reflexive is needed in 
1, 132° Seioas kata evOvpnoiv tiva O71 ovdeis THV TPS EavTOD dyyéAwv TAAW adixero, and 
in 8, 85° (xaryyope . . 
mpoQoiro) the pronoun is unemphasized, and we can see now that Hude and Jones 
were unwise to read avrdév (eavrov) against the non-reflexive of most earlier editors. 
There remains 5, 161, where éxeivos is used. But it is a mere grammatical fiction 
which classes that passage under this head: aiei rpoBaArAdpevos im’ avrwv, Ordre Te 
. Tavta EvpBaivor. 


€ , , > *f > \ > \ \ ” e 
. WS XPHpaTa ToTE aiTHoas avVTdV Kai Ov TYXaV THY ExOpay ot 


, e ‘ ‘ > , , 
rraiveav, ws dua THV ExEetvov KaGodor . . 


N. In 147 places* Thucydides refers to the main subject pronominally in a clause 
in accusaitve and infinitive construction. ‘Twice the compound reflexive odiow avrois is 
read. 2, 21° oidpevor Tapa odiarv adrois ovw éAaxiornv poipay eivarc "AOnvaiwv has 
been discussed above (p. 163). The other case is 1, 128': d 6 dy Kai ogiory 


a Not counting avrois 3, 101: for by that as is probable, some participle such as Bon67- 
point I think the subject of the sentence has avr should be inserted governing ry orparig, 
widened and is rather the Peloponnesians than then the second pronoun would fall under 
the Amphissaeans. class A (1). 

b For é& airév Stobaeus is reported to read 4 I have counted neither 6, 15? (crparnyncal 
éavrav, which I have found alsoinseveral MSS. re émiOuydv xal éAmifwy LZeeeMlay &’ avrod 
of Thucydides. It may be right, and ¢ airav dAr~eoOa),where all editors except Bauer rightly 
due merely to é§ avradv, which occurs some lines _ regard avroi as neuter, nor 6, 77? (oléue0a ov xai 
below in 38°. és avrév rwa tiew 1rd Sewdv, mpd dé avtrod 

¢ So, according to the MS. text: Aéyovros ws padd\ov roy mdoxovra dvorvxeiv), where main 
avr émi rhv Nicaayv ro éavrod pévyorparig verb and dependent clause are in different 
ox HOEAncav ot "AOnvaia Evy~Bareiv. If, however, persons. 
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avTots vopifovor Tov péyav cepdv yevéerOar. The isolation of this example and the 
absence of any need to emphasize the pronoun lend plausibility to van Herwerden’s 
conjecture odiow aizoi. There is an undoubted corruption of the same kind in 
6, 63°. For the rest, we find 114 semi-reflexives (oi 4; o¢as 15; opav 31; odior 64) 
and éxeivov twice, where there is contrast of persons (6, 78! évOupnOjTw tdv ’APnvaiov 
TH €ey tpopdoea tiv éxeivov diriav... BeBauioacOar BovrAerGar) or emphasis (8, 127 
‘Evdiw re adr eAeye kaddv efvas &’ Exeivov drogrncar "lwviav).* 

There remain 29 places where the MSS. cannot tell us the form of the pronoun. 
Our guide here is the knowledge (l.c. 219) that Herodotus hardly ever used the full 
reflexive except (1) in the genitive singular or (2) where the pronoun was emphasized 
or contrasted. In Thucydides, 2 possessive genitives are proved by order to be 
reflexives (7, 8?; 8, 81°). In the latter passage all editors have the right form 
already, but in 7, 8? Hude and Jones have wrongly substituted airot for the atrov of 
their predecessors: vouifwy ovtws dv pddiota Tv abTod yvwopnv . . . pabdvras Tovs 
"A@nvaiovs BovreticacGa:. On the other hand, although there is emphasis in 1, 28* (ot 
S€ Kopiv@co. dwexpivavto . . . od Kadws Exe Tovs pev ToAvopKeicOar, adtods de dixa- 
(era) and in 4, 83° (é¢y Bpacidav . . . ddinoev, ci adtTov TpéhovTos TO Huiov TOV 
orparov, £érrar ’AppaBaiy), the pronouns there may well be oblique cases of avrds 
(see l.c. 221 and below, p. 173). 

Among the remaining 25 cases there is indisputable emphasis or contrast in 12, 
The editors have therefore rightly written the reflexive in 11 of these (1, 25° 
vouifovres ovy Hooov EauTwv eivar THY Gmokiav 7) Kepxvpaiwy; 1265; 1417; 2, 843; 
3, 112°; 4, 367; 7, 5%; 36%; 8, 487; 76°; 922°), and in the one other passage I 
believe that it should be restored: 2, 81* évéuscav avroBoel dv thy wodw Edeiv Kal 
aUTWY Td épyov yevéerOar, where some earlier editors already have atrwv. In the 
13 cases remaining the pronoun is unemphatic, so that the non-reflexive is highly 
probable; in 12 our modern editors have it already (1, 1364; 137%; 4, 513° 7373 
734; 130° wiOnoav, dxd mpoeipnyévov twds, adTois THy emixeipyow yevér Oar; 49°; 
49*; 6, 88; 252; 8, 471; 767)—in 8 of the passages the pronoun occurs in a clause 
subordinate to the accusative and infinitive construction. I also think it better 
that the one outstanding case should be brought into line, substituting the non- 
reflexive for the reflexive now printed: 8, 50? kpida émioteiAas Ore "AAKiBiddyns avTov 
Ta mpdypata POcipe . . . kal tad\Aa cadus éyypdvas: Evyyvipunv Sé elvar EauTa@ wept 
avdpos ToAeniov . . . Kakov Te BovAcverv.° 


O. There are 18 relevant cases of the Participle of Report; 13 show the semi- 
reflexive, and in 3 of the remaining 5 doubtful cases editors now write the reflexive 
(4, 1247; 6, 533; 7, 50%). In 8, 85? (esas Tovs MiAnolovs ropevopevous eri Katafon 
7 a0700) word-order is sufficient to show that Jones and some earlier editors-were 
right in preferring the reflexive to the non-reflexive of Hude and others; but in 
1, 361 yvarw 7d pév Sedivds ad Tov. . . Tovs evavtiovs poBycov word-order supports the 
non-reflexive. These proportions correspond perfectly with those of Herodotus, 
who among 12 cases used 5 reflexives, 6 semi-reflexives and 1 non-reflexive 
(lic. 219). 


¢ In case any still hanker after ‘MS. au- 
thority’ in the matter of these pronouns, to 
whom therefore my proposals may appear 
daringly radical, I would mention that in 8, 50? 
the Vatican MS. B has avrq, and that in general 
the readings proposed are often already extant 
in one or more of the capital MSS. 


@ Referring éxelvov to Alcibiades, with Gdller 
and Poppo-Stahl. If it be referred to Endius, 
either ‘ the Peloponnesians ’ or the like must be 
supplied as subject of dwosrnoa (so Jowett and 
Tucker)—which seems to me unnatural—or 
amoornoa: emended with Kriiger to drogrjva. 

b Taking és ad’ro’s with vewrepeiv, not with 
UTOMTEVTAYTWY. 
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P. Under the head of Prolative Infintttve fall 89 passages.* In 69 of these, or 
the great majority, the pronoun is semi-reflexive (oi 1; odds 13; odov 143; odior(v) 
41), as we should have expected from our knowledge (l.c. 219 n. c.) that Herodotus, 
who always preferred that form, came in his later work to use it almost exclusively. 
For the rest he used the reflexive two or three times as often as the non-reflexive. 
Much the same picture results from modern editions of Thucydides, which give 
3 non-reflexives against 16 reflexives. One of the latter is also guaranteed by form 
(epov avtav 6, 54°; see above, p. 163), and 2 by word-order (1, 1291; 6, 78%). 
But word-order also claims as reflexive one of the non-reflexives, 4, 132? (ovxér: 
BovAopevos TleAorovvnciovs és tiv avtov adixveioOat), where Bekker and other editors 
already read atrov. And when Bekker desiderates the reflexive also in 5, 64° 
(wpocirov . . . leva kata rodas adtT@v), we cannot prove that he is wrong. Once 
éxeivos is used, for contrast of persons: dé.tor . . 
Gepias kuvdvuvevev (8, 45%). 

Of a kindred nature to the prolative infinitive is 4, 51 Xioe . . . rounodpevor 
mpos “A@nvaiovs riores kai BeBadrnta, pydev mepi opas vewrepov Bovrcioen, if odhas 
be taken to refer to the Chians and PovAevioew to the Athenians. In the same 
category also stand 4 passages where the prolative infinitive after we/@ewv (3 times) 
and mporpéereoOax (once) is introduced by dere under the form of a consecutive clause 
(see above, np. 166). Syntactically the infinitive is here treated as prolative, and the 
semi-reflexive used in referring to the main subject (3, 1001; 102°; 8, 453; 63%), and 
So fupPaivey is treated in 4, 46%. But in 8, 472 (rpoomwéeuWavros Adyous és Tovs Svvatwra- 
Tous... wore pvnoOnvar rept avtov) the approximation to a prolative infinitive is 
hardly strong enough to justify Hude’s introduction of atrot against all other editors. 


. GAXovs irép THs Exeivwv Edev- 


Q. Herodotus had the semi-reflexive in his single case of Articulate Infinitive : 
out of 4 examples Thucydides uses twice the semi-reflexive (1, 37'; 2, 52‘) and 
twice the non-reflexive (1, 4; 7, 814). 


There remain passages where the reflexive or semi-reflexive is used in referring 
to what is not the subject of the main clause. 


I. In 18 places the reflexive or semi-reflexive refers to the logical but not the 
grammatical subject; e.g. 6, 31* guveBy zpds oPas adtrods epw yeverOa, where 
Eptv yever Oar = epioar, Of these, 6 are full reflexives. Two genitives plural fall under 
M and under A (2), and 1 each under A (1), and N (6, 78', where eavrov is subject 
of the infinitive and in contrast). We then have 12 semi-reflexives, of which 3 fall 
under H, 2 each under E, M and N, and 1 each under D, F and G. 

II. Four other passages where the pronoun refers to the virtual subject belong 
at the same time to the class of cases where the subject forms only part of that to 
which the reflexive or semi-reflexive refers. This use is rare in Herodotus (I.c. 220), 
but widespread in Thucydides, who has 70 cases. Among these are g reflexives: of 
which 1 each fall under A (1) and A (2), 3 or 4 under N?® (being all possessive 


# Not counting 5, 475 Sma ph éav exovras 
diiévac . . . dua THS yns THS operépas a’rav, which 
isin atreaty. The heavy reflexion and repeated 
article is characteristic of treaty style (see above, 


Odvew re dv 7d éavra@v orparémedov . . . diadbepd- 
pevov) perhaps the intervening particle weakens 
an argument from position (cf. l.c. 217%), but the 
parallel with the certain reflexive following and 
p. 161); when Thucydides refers to the same the fact that the pronoun stands in contrast (see 
treaty-clause in his own person he sayssimply above, p. 171) all but prove that rod 3’ éavréyv is 
dua THs €avrGv (562). Moreover, Thuc. himself thetruth, On the other hand Bekker was right 
uses o@érepos a’rdv only in direct reflexion § in deleting avrav in 7, 483: &py ov rods avrovs 
(A 2, pp. 160 f.). Wnguicba wept cpav [avrav|. For there is not 

b In 4, 293 (e€véusce ogior pev tas éxelyvwy duap- there any contrast, and the double form o@év 
rias . . . ok dy duolws Spra elvar, TOO SE aUTSwv avrav is highly unlikely in this construction ; see 
orparomésov karapavyn av elvac mdvra ..., Aav- pp. 163 Ff. 
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genitives fortified by position), and 3 under P—t1, 62°, 2, 2 and 7, 31*—of which the 
last is required by a contrast of persons, and the second (dveirev 6 xypv§&, «i Tus 
BovAerar . . . TiOer Oar rap’ aitovs ta Srda, so Kriiger and Hude) commended by 
emphasis as superior to the non-reflexive of Jones and earlier editors. The residue 
consists of 59 semi-reflexives, of which 30 belong under N,* 11 under P, 9 under M, 
3 under O, 2 under E, and 1 each to F, G, H and L (2), In 8, 20? (€oveicaro 
Tnyiows, wore S€xer0ar kai o Pas) we seem to have a surprising extension of the use 
of re with prolative infinitives noted above (p. 172). Is it too rash to think of 
émetoe TOVS Tyiovs wore xté,? Only technically does 7, 69? belong here: vopuioas 
orep TaaxXovow év Tois peydAdos ayaou, wdvta Te Epyw ett TO Hiotv evded civat Kai Adyw 
avTois ovmrw ixava eipjoOar. The general case (vopicavres) has there been mentally 
substituted for the particular (Nicias). 

III. Just as Herodotus uses plural reflexives referring to a singular éxacros, 
Thucydides does the same with ovdeis in 3, 22°: PBonOeiv ovdeis eroApa Ex THS EaUTOY 
pvAakis. 

As in Herodotus (l.c. 221), so in Thucydides we find one or two passages where 
the reflexive is natural, yet difficult to account for grammatically. 6, 50* ’A@nvaio 
novo Acovtivovs és THY EauTa@v Kkatoxiouvtes. 8, 467 avTovs wept EauTOVS TOUS 
"EAAnvas xatarpiva. In prose after Thucydides this use of the reflexive to refer not 
to the subject but to any grammatical part of the sentence, expressed or unexpressed, 
quickly gained ground, until in the Greek of Aristotle it is the order of the day, e.g. 
Rhet. 1, 57 pos . . . Tov oixela eivas 7) pH, Stav ep’ adTw (vel eavtw) 7 dAAoTpLwTaL, 

I have also reserved to the last 3 difficult cases: 4, 113° xatépvyov dé Kai Tov 
Topwvaiwr és adrovs dco Forav o platy emitnderor; 5, 151 eddKer Tountéa efvas 4 EvpPacrs, 
kal obx Hooov trois Aaxedapovios, ériOupia tav avdpov Tov éx THs virov KopicacGat: 
foav yap oi Srapriarac avitav mpwrol te Kai topoiwst opiaoe Evyyeveis; 6, 322 Evvernv- 
xovro Se Kal 6 GAAos dptAos 6 éx THS yHs TOV Te ToALTMOV Kai Ef Tis EdvOUS TapHY THiT~LY. 
All 3 are to be explained on the same lines. The dative refers to an agent so 
present in the writer’s mind as imperceptibly to usurp the position of subject ina 
governing clause. This explanation of 4, 113° is found already in Gédller? (1836), 
who quotes it from Blume, Script. Scholast. (Strals. 1825), p. 18: briefly, ‘ verba 
proxime antecedentia ita accipienda quasi dixisset (of ’A@nvaioc) iwedéEavro Kat Twv 
Topwvaiwy Kxatadpvyovtas, dco. oav odpiow émitydecou.’? In 5, 15! the yap-clause, 
grammatically independent, is treated as subordinate to the preceding sentence, in 
which Aaxeda:pdvioc. may be considered as the virtual subject. 6, 32? has never been 
drawn into the orbit of discussion on 4, 113° and 5, 15’, probably because it was 
hastily taken for an ordinary dependent conditional clause. So at any rate those 
editors have done who refer to the sentence at all: for Poppo-Stahl compare 
I, 20! of dvO@pwrot tas akods . . . Kai HV ertxdpia ohiotv 7, poiws aBaraviorws .. . 
S€xovrai, and Marchant notes that ‘odio. ought to refer to the subject of fvvernu- 
xovro,. .. But the sentence in full would be xai (Evverniyero) ei tus adAos etc., SO 
that odio: does not refer to any part of the main clause. 6, 32? is of the same order 
as 4, 113%; for the semi-reflexive is used as though the text were xai e«/xov fvverev- 
Xopevov ei Tis GAXOS evvouvs TapHny ohicrr. 

It remains to repeat the warning already given (l.c. 221) against confusing 
oblique cases of airds (ifse) with non-reflexives referring to the main subject: 
examples of the former from Thucydides are 5, 13' vopicuvres ovdéva Karpov rt 
civar . . . ovk a&wyxpewy adTa@v dvtwv (the Spartans said airol otk df£idxpew eopev) 


among whom the speaker Alcibiades numbers 
himself, whether Greeks generally or Athenians 
in particular. 


@ Counting 8, 46°: ovKx elkés (Ep ’AXKiBiddns) 
elva:, Aaxedacmovious amd uev o O@Dv Trav EXAjvwv 
éNevGepodv rovs “EXAnvas, ad 6’ éxeivwy kTé. oav 
is probably not a full reflexive, but refers to those 
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and 31° vopifovres opior thv ’Apyeiwv Sypoxpariav, adtois dAcyapxoupévors, Hocov 
Evupopov eivar. Attention may be drawn also to Thucydides’ ‘indifference to the fate 
of careless readers’ (Housman), where personal pronouns are concerned. Cases like 
3, 31° Orws . . . qv efoppwoor chiciv, adtotis dardvyn yiyvnra and 59% Tov évvTv- 
xXovra xKivdvvov éav Hmas avdtods éEhécOar (cf. 4, 481 exéAcvov chads, ei BovtrAovrar, 
avutovs diapGeipac ; also separated by a word 3, 24'!; 4, 99; 6, 28%), where the 
appearance of a compound reflexive is illusory, make plausible the suggestion of 
Shilleto on 2, 68° riv €xOpav . . . awd tod dviparodicpot oPGv adbTav TpwTov 
érowjoavto, to separate the pronouns and take odwv as objective, and airwv as 
subjective. 

Weare thus at last in a position to formulate some general rules according to 
which Attic Greek of the fifth century treated indirect reflection; and, broadly 
speaking, we shall say that (1) the normal indivect reflexive pronoun in the pluval number 
is the semt-reflexive (opas, opwv, odpior), and neither the direct reflexive nor the non- 
reflexive, as grammars have variously stated. As indirect reflexives Thucydides 
uses sodas, opwv, dior as freely as Herodotus.* (2) In the constructions where the 
full reflexive is admitted, that is, in clauses K to P, it commonly carries a certain 
emphasis or contrast ; but (3) in a// constructions the possessive genitive qualifying 
an arthrous noun has a claim to be expressed by the full reflexive. (4) In construc- 
tions where the full reflexive is (apart from the exception (3)) not admitted, the 
semi-reflexive is used most freely in clauses of fear, but most sparingly in relative, 
temporal and causal clauses, Finally, as to direct reflexion, (5) the direct reflexive 
pronoun, A (2), is in the plural more often of the form odds atrovs, edwv avtwv, opiow 
avrois than éavrovs, éavTav, éavTois. 

Although these novel results ought to modify the pronouncements of grammars, 
their chief importance is still for the textual criticism of Thucydides, and of Attic 
authors of the classical period generally. I shall not myself go on to examine the 
treatment of reflexion in Plato, Xenophon or later writers, but it will in future be the 
duty of any critical editor to compile for his own author such statistics as I have done 
for Herodotus and Thucydides. Their evidence, considered in the light of what has 
here been determined, will give him sound and rational guidance in placing forms of 
the reflexive, the semi-reflexive or the non-reflexive in his text.” 


J. ENocH PowELL. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


@ The last sentence of my previous article is 
therefore found to be untrue. 

b It may be convenient to list the alterations 
which have been proposed in the course of this 
study, so far as they affect the texts of Hude 
and Jones. 

(A) Substitute reflexive for non-reflexive (1) in 
both Hude and Jones: 1, 50!; 1042; 1122; 
1155; 1215; 1437; 2, 118; 152; 162; 342; 352; 


(2) In Hude alone: 2, 68°; 6, 784; 7, 677; 
8, 727 (p. 162); 3, 374 (p. 170) ; 8, 85? (p. 171). 

(3) In Jones alone: 3, 65° (p. 162); 1, 100%; 
2, 271; 689; 3, 925 (p. 164): 5, 18? (p. 164); 2, 24 
(p. 172). 

(B) Substitute non-reflexive for reflexive (1) in 
both Hude and Jones: 5, 43” (p. 167): 2, 95? 
(p. 167): 1,1325: 8, 853 (p. 170): 8, 507 (p. 171). 

(2) In Hude alone: 8, 47? (p. 169); 8, 47? 


81"; 981; 3, 83°; 4, 8%; 5, 495 (p. 162); (p172). 
3, 60 (p. 167) : 3, 91% (p. 169): 1, 107; 502 ; 68?; (3) In Jones alone: 8, 76? (p. 167); 8, 85° 
137* ; 2,651; 4, 27% ; 834; 6, 165(p. 170): 2, 814;  (p. 169). 
7, 8? (p. 171): 4, 1327 (p. 172): 4, 29% (p. 172, (C) Delete avrois after cpiow in Hude, 2, 65’? 
c 4). (p. 165). 
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THE MYTH IN PLUTARCH’S DE GEN/IO (589F-592E) 


In a former paper I endeavoured to show that the myth in Plutarch’s de facie is 
a conscious imitation on a small scale of the Timaeus of Plato, and that therefore we 
might conclude that Plutarch, who regarded the Timaeus as serious philosophy, 
intended the main point of his own myth, the derivation of mind, soul and body from 
the sun, moon and earth respectively, to be taken literally! This conclusion will be 
equally true of the myth of the de genio, if it can be shown, first, that the two myths 
present what is essentially the same psychological theory, and, secondly, that there 
is no internal inconsistency in the myth of the de genio, such as to justify von Arnim 
in concluding that it consists merely of two incompatible doctrines from different 
sources arbitrarily placed by Plutarch in juxtaposition. The present paper is an 
attempt to establish these two points.? 

The de genio, with its combination of historical narrative and philosophical dis- 
cussion, is generally recognized to be written on the model of the Phaedo, with which 
it has a leading character in common, Simmias, the friend of Socrates, and the 
subject of debate which gives its title to the dialogue is Socrates’ divine sign. 
Several explanations of this are put forward, but there can be no doubt that the 
view which Plutarch approves and means us to take seriously is that put forward by 
Simmias (588c ff.) and supported by the myth. 

Simmias maintains that the sign is an inner voice, understood without the aid 
of a bodily organ, and that, although such a voice comes to most men only in sleep, 
when the soul is freed from the turmoil of the passions and the necessity of attending 
to the needs of ordinary life, yet for Socrates, whose mind was pure and unsullied, in 
contact with the body only for the most necessary occasions, such communication 
was possible even in the waking state. These communications are received from 
superior beings (cf. 588D: pods érijKoov Exovor THY YuxHV TOV KpeTrovwv, and 588E: 
6 8¢ tod Kpeirrovos vots Gye. tiv evpva yvyijv), and great stress is laid on the purely 
immaterial nature of their conveyance: the process is spoken of as an illumir>tion 
by the thoughts of the daemons of the souls of those capable of conversing with them 
(cf. 589B: ai 5 trav Saipdvwv (vojoes) Péyyos Exovea Tois Svvapévors <idetv> <AAGuTover). 

Having thus expressed his own belief, Simmias offers to relate what Timarchus, 
a friend of Socrates’ son Lamprocles, saw in a vision at the oracle of Trophonius, 
which he went to consult on the nature of Socrates’ sign. He lay down in the 
oracular cave, and had the sensation of his soul leaving his body and ascending into 
the heavens. He looked up and saw the stars and in the midst of them the Milky 
Way; of this a detailed description is given which need not detain us here. He 
then looked down and beheld a great dark pit, from which proceeded mingled sounds 
of lamentation, and at the same time the voice of an invisible daemon addressed him. 
The Styx or shadow of the earth, which we must assume to be identical with the pit 
before mentioned, was pointed out to him, and the voice explained that there are four 
principles of all things, life, movement, becoming and destruction, the first being 
joined to the second by the Monad in the unseen, the third added by Mind on the 


are unoriginal, so that the substance of the de 
facie myth, which agrees with one of the parts 
of the de genio, cannot be original either. This 
argument falls to the ground if the de genio myth 
is shown to be internally consistent. 


1 €.Q. 1934, PP. 24-30. 

2 As I have already said (p. 28, n. 2), one 
of von Arnim’s arguments against the origin- 
ality of the de facie myth depends on the 
conclusion that both parts of the de genio myth 
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sun, and the fourth by Physis on the moon. The moon is the home of ‘earthly 
daemons,’ by which we are surely to understand the souls of the just, who watch 
over the earth after their translation, like the daemons of the de facie. Souls are 
conveyed to the moon through the shadow of the earth, the unjust being rejected. 
Timarchus’ guide goes on to point out to him stars darting up and down in the pit; 
these are the daemons. Every soul partakes of mind, but in some mind is entirely 
submerged in the body; in others it remains outside it like a lifebuoy keeping its 
owner in contact with the celestial world, and then it deserves the name of ‘ daemon.’ 
The various motions of the stars which Timarchus sees are due to the different 
degrees of submission paid to the mind, or daemon, by the soul in the body. Those 
in which the lower part is most submissive are the souls of prophets and seers: 
Hermodorus of Clazomenae is quoted as an example of a man who gave his daemon 
full play, so that it could see and report to him things in the world above. The 
vision ends with a prediction of Timarchus’ approaching death and his awakening in 
the cave of the oracle. 

What is the relation of the obscure and complicated doctrine of the four first 
principles of all things to the much simpler and clearer psychological theory of the 
de facie? If it is established that they are essentially the same we shall be justified 
in applying to this part of the de genio myth at any rate the conclusion formerly 
reached about the interpretation of the de facie. 

The passage which contains this doctrine runs as follows (591B): ‘There are 
four principles of ail things, the first of life, the second of motion, the third of be- 
coming (yéveors), and the last of destruction, and the Monad binds (ovvée?) the first to 
the second in the unseen, and Mind the second to the third on the sun, and Nature 
the third to the fourth on the moon. And to each of these combinations (ovvdécpwv) 
a Fate, a daughter of Necessity, holds the keys and presides over it, Atrépos over 
the first, Clotho over the second, Lachesis over that on the moon, in which is the 
turning-point of becoming (1 xayrn THs yevérews).’ 

The end in which the processes of combination here described culminate can 
only be the creation of living beings. How then are the three civdeoyo. of this 
passage related to the two cvvdeouor of the de facie? The universe is here divided 
into four regions, presided over by Monas, Nous, Physis, and Persephone. The 
Monad rules in the ‘ unseen,’ which is presumably outside the firmament, and to this 
region the first of the ap yai, life, belongs; the realm of mind includes the sun and all 
above it in the visible universe, and to this life combined with motion belongs. 
Nature, if we may so translate ¢vors, rules the moon and the space between it and 
the sun; to this belong life, motion, and becoming. Finally, Persephone rules the 
earth and the sublunar region, and in this destruction is added to the other three 
apxat. 

That Plutarch is here setting forth in an obscurer form the same doctrine as 
that of the de facie is shown, I think, by the occurrence of a passage about the moon 
during its progress through the earth’s shadow, which is in all essentials identical in 
both dialogues. The passage in the de gento runs as follows (591Cc): ris Urvyds 
éripepoperns at Yuyal Bower Sepaivovears roAAds yap o“Atdns apaprafe repiorww Gavoicas, 
GAAas 8 dvaxopiferar Kétwbev 4 oeAjvy tpocvnxopévas, ais eis Kaipdv 1) THs yevéerews 
reXevT?) ovvereve, TAY Goat prapal Kat axaGapro. tavras 8 aoTpamrtovoa Kai PUKWPEVY 
poBepdv ovk ég weAdfev, dAAA Opnvovoa dv eavTav TOTpHOV arorpardOpevar PepovTat KaTw 
wadw éx’ GAAnv yeverwv, ws opas. We have only to compare with this de facie 943p: 
moAAds yap éEwhet Kai droKxuparifer yArxopevas 45 THs oeAjvys, evias SE Kai TOV Exet 
Tepikatw Tperopéevas olov eis BvOdv abOrs dpOor karadvopéevas, and 944A Ereiyes THY Kivnow 
Srws Tay Suexrepa Tov cKoTHdy TOTov irexpEepovga Tas Tov ayabov Yvyxas orevdovoas Kai 


, ” ‘ ‘ , e A , \ A ‘ A a 
Bowoas . . . dpa de kai xdtrwGev ai tov KoAafopevov Yuyxat THviKavTa dia THS OKs . 
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mporpéepovrar, to see that Plutarch is using exactly the same conception in both 
myths. 

Why then is the description of the processes of combination changed? We 
have now three of these combinations instead of two, owing to the addition of a 
power beyond Mind, the Monad, and, as von Arnim points out, ‘als Urheberin der 
Verbindung, die das nachstfolgende Reich begriindet, wird immer die géttliche Macht 
genannt, die das vorige, nachsthéhere Reich beherscht.’1 Again, no combination is 
spoken of in the de genio as taking place on the earth; the principle of destruction is 
added to the other three by Physis on the moon. This, however, on the principle 
elucidated by von Arnim in the words which I have just quoted, need present no 
difficulty. Physis is the author of the combination which takes effect in the region 
below, that of Persephone; the soul when it leaves the moon is already inevitably 
destined for incarnation. Again, the difference in the positions of the three fates 
from those which they hold in the de facie need not surprise us. Since there there were 
only two combinations a fate could be assigned to the sun, the moon, and the earth, 
and Atropos, whose seat was in the sun, was free to preside, not over a combination 
of two elements, but over the dpy7) yevérews, the sowing of mind. As, however, the 
number of fates is fixed, and we have here a third combination in the unseen, the 
only way of introducing the fates into the scheme is to push them all one stage 
upwards, and make each preside over one of the processes of combination. 

Taking into account these considerations it becomes clear, I think, that the 
schemes of the de facie and of the de genio are essentially the same, with the addition 
of the Monad as the supreme power in the de genio and the further resolution of mind 
into life and movement. The sun sowing mind in the de facte is equivalent to the 
addition of the element of becoming on the sun in the de genio, for we are expressly 
told in the de facie (945c) that Atropos wept rdv 7Acov idpupevn tHhv apxnv éevdidwor Tis 
yevéoews. Similarly the addition of the element of destruction on the moon 
corresponds to the addition of soul in the de facze ; for soul is mortal, whereas mind is 
immortal. 

If, recognizing that the de genio scheme is merely an expansion of that of the 
de facie, we ask why Plutarch has clothed his theory in two such different forms, 
it is surely a sufficient answer that he is not bound to express the whole of it on 
every occasion, and that the form which he gives in the de genio would be out of 
place in the de facie, where the immediate purpose is to demonstrate the importance 
of the moon in connecting mind with soul. The introduction of the Monad as the 
supreme power reigning in a yet higher region than the sun, the unseen, would 
confuse the symmetrical relation of the series sun, moon, earth and mind, soul, body, 
on which so much stress is laid. Nor is it a valid objection against the identity of 
the two schemes that the addition of a third combination in the de gento, that of life 
and movement by the Monad, implies a third death to correspond with it. That 
would indeed be a striking point of difference, but a reference to the Timaeus, whose 
influence on the de facie entitles us to expect similar influence on the similar part of 
the de genio, provides a solution of the problem. There the Demiurge makes the 
immortal part of the human soul, mind, out of the remainder of the elements of 
which he had previously made the world soul, but there is no hint that this involves 
a corresponding dissolution, which would be inconsistent with the application of the 
adjective a@davares to the mind thus produced.? Plutarch therefore, who, as I have 


1 Plutarch iiber Daémonen und Mantik,p.29. As  41ABin the address to the created gods: rd uév 
before, all references to von Arnim are to this odv dn debév wav Aurdv... de’ & Kal éwelwep 
work, yeyévnobe, aOdvara piv obx éoré ob5e AdvTa 7d 

2? Timaeus 42E (d@dvarov dpxhv Ovnrod fwov). mdumav, odric pev 5h AvOHcETOE ye ovde revterHe 
That Plato does not use the word d@dvaros @avdrov poipas «.r.X. The words rd... debér 
loosely is shown by the distinction made at dav Xuvrévy presumably refer to combinations 
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said, regarded the creation of the world and its soul, and therefore that of human 
souls, in the Timaeus as events in time, would feel no difficulty in supposing the com- 
bination of life and movement which produces mind to be a yéveors followed by no 
corresponding ¢@opa. Moreover, Plato himself had declared the separation of life and 
movement to be impossible. He had not only defined soul (Laws 896a) as that which is 
able to move itself, but had also established in the Sophist against the ‘friends of the 
ideas’ that what ts absolutely cannot be supposed to have mind and not live. If it 
has mind and lives it must have a soul, and if it has a soul it cannot stand everlast- 
ingly still, but must have movement (Sophist 249A). 

A very different and singularly unconvincing explanation of the difference 
between Plutarch’s two accounts has been put forward by von Arnim. It rests on 
two premises, that the de facie was written earlier than the de genio, and that the 
doctrine of the four dpyai is incompatible with the doctrine of vows as daiuwv. The 
second of these will lead us straight to the second point which I wish to establish, 
that the de gento myth is internally consistent ; but let us first examine von Arnim’s 
theory, granting for the moment the truth of his premises. His argument runs as 
follows (pp. 31 ff.). 

He supposes that Plutarch in the de genio disguised in obscure language the 
definite doctrine of the distinction of mind and soul which he had already given 
in the de facie in order to mask the fact that it was incompatible with the vovs-daipwv 
view which follows it. I cannot do better than quote his own words (p. 31): ‘Im 
Timarchmythos konnte die Dreiheit: Nus, Seele, Leib, auch hier im ersten Teil 
nicht hervorgehoben werden, weil in seinem zweiten, aus anderer Quelle geschOpften 
Teil ... die urspriingliche Verschiedenheit von Nus u. Seele ausdriicklich bestritten 
und behauptet wurde, der Unterschied von Nus u. Seele entstehe erst durch die 
Einkérperung. Es musste daher der Aufzahlung u. Kennzeichnung der vier Welt- 
regionen eine Form gegeben werden, die den Leser nicht an die Bestandteile des 
menschlichen Wesens erinnert. Das wird auch der Grund dafiir sein, dass als 
Gottheit des dritten Reiches, nach Médvas u. Novs, nicht wie man erwarten sollte 
Wvyx7, sondern Siors genannt wird.’ Apart from the premises on which this view 
rests, which I shall discuss in a moment, the improbability of this explanation is, I 
think, extreme. We are required to believe that Plutarch was well aware that his 
myth contained an inconsistency, and that, in order that this might not be obvious, 
he obscured one of the incompatible doctrines, which he had previously expressed in 
the de facie in an immediately intelligible form. It is possible, I think, that Plutarch 
might overlook an inconsistency ; it is not possible that, being aware that it existed, 
he should try to conceal it by such clumsy methods as these, particularly as, if the 
account of the four dpyai is inconsistent with the rest of the myth, there was no 
object in introducing it at all. Again, why, if Plutarch’s object was not to remind 
his readers of the division of man into mind, soul, and body which obtains in the 
de facie, did he repeat in a practically identical form the passage about the moon in 
eclipse, which must inevitably remind them of that dialogue, and why, if he troubled 
for this reason to alter Vvy7 to Picis, did he leave Novs as the power ruling in the 
sun? Even if von Arnim’s two premises were proved, which is, I think, impossible, 
his explanation of the difference from the de facie would remain most improbable. 
The premises of his conclusion are what I now intend to examine. 

Before I attempt to show that there is no inconsistency in the myth at all, a 
remark on von Arnim’s first assumption that the de facie was composed earlier than 
the de genio will not be out of place. He maintains that the de genio myth is only 





without anything resembling fusion, such as a compound like that of the indivisible, the 
that of soul and body, however celestial, not to divisible, and the mixture of them. 
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intelligible if it is read in the light of the de facie, a knowledge of which it pre- 
supposes. This seems to be a curious argument for him to advance, since he is 
concerned to maintain also that one of Plutarch’s objects was to avoid reminding his 
readers of the most important part of the de facie myth. I do not wish to deny that 
the de genio myth is easier to understand when one has read the de facie, but obscurity 
of language is common in the Platonic myths, and I do not think that this can be 
pressed as an argument for the earlier composition of the de facie. Indeed the 
looseness of Plutarch’s use of his terms in the de genio compared with the clear 
statements of the de facie might be taken to indicate that the latter is the later work, 
written when the ideas were more firmly and distinctly fixed in his mind. There 
seems to be, however, in fact, no certain indication of the comparative order of these 
two dialogues. 

The second premise of von Arnim’s conclusion, that the doctrine of the distinc- 
tion between vovs and y¥vyx7, and consequently that of the four dpyai, is inconsistent 
with the doctrine of vovs as daipwv, raises the question of the consistency of the myth, 
and of Plutarch’s originality. Von Arnim in the passage which I have quoted 
above states that the distinction between vovs and y¥vy7 first comes into existence at 
incarnation according to the vovs-daiuwv view. This inevitably implies that before 
incarnation vovs exists alone in purity, and that at incarnation part of it is sunk in 
the body and becomes irrational, in fact Yvy7. 

Plutarch’s words are as follows: Yvx Tava vod peréryxev, dAoyds Te Kal dvovs OvK 
eotiv, GAA’ doov av avrns capki pxOy Kai mabeowv, dAXovovpevov TpEererat Kal’ Hdovas Kai 
adyndovas eis Td dAoyov. The phrase vx) raca vot peréoyev surely implies a distinc- 
tion between vovs and y¥vx7. It is not a natural expression to use if vx is merely 
a portion of vovs degraded by incarnation. Moreover, we are told that as much 
of soul as mingles with the body and the passions becomes irrational, not that as 
much of mind as is incarnate becomes so, and this implies the existence of ~vx7 
before incarnation. Again, we cannot suppose that the lower part of the soul 
disappears immediately at death. What Plutarch appears to be saying in this 
passage is that ¥vx7 by its incarnation is altered into yvyxy aAoyos, something lower 
than what it was when it existed with vots before incarnation. This interpretation 
is completely consistent with the four dpyxai and with the two deaths of the de facte, 
and seems to me to be fully supported by a passage of the de facie (943A): moved 8 7 
pev wWoxns Kal awpatos pifis 7d aroyov kal 7rd raOnrixdv, 7 S& vod kai Puyxjqs 
guvvodos Adyo-v. 

Von Arnim states that in the de genio vois is inseparable from yvyx7. This is 
never definitely stated ; it is not implied by y¥vx7) aca vow peréoyev, for that need only 
apply to the incarnate soul, and of course yvx7 and vovs are inseparable during life. 
In 591E vous is called 7d Oopas AecpOev. Now POopa is the name of the fourth dpy7, 
and the idea of vovs as external to the body in the case of the wise and good 
corresponds excellently with the idea that it is not subject to the addition of the fourth 
element. Indeed it was perhaps the idea that vovs alone of all the parts of man is 
not subject to ¢0op4 which suggested the thought that it floats above the body. If 
this is so we have an excellent reason for the introduction of the passage about the 
four dpyai ravtwv, which would otherwise be completely detached and purposeless. 

Finally, the distinct nature of vovs seems to me to be stressed all through the 
myth. The idea that it is external, that it can be allowed to roam at large by 
slackening the coupling-bond which attaches it to the Yvyx7 in the body, supports 
this conclusion, which is strengthened by an examination of the language employed 
to describe its relation to yvx7. At 591F Timarchus is instructed to attempt to see 
Tov ovvdoer pov }) (SC. 6 vous) TH Yvxn ouvpmréeduxe. Exactly the same metaphor is 
employed to describe the addition of vx to vows in the de facie (945c): 7 5€ KAwba 


Tept tiv weAnvnV pepouevn TDUVdEL Kal piyvuow. 
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I maintain then that the two parts into which von Arnim divides the de genio 


myth are not incompatible, but form a consistent whole. 


That there is some con- 


fusion I do not wish to deny, but it is confusion of language, not of thought, and is 
due to the fact that Plutarch is not always careful in the de genio to restrict ~vx7 to 
the lower part of the soul, but sometimes uses it of the whole and speaks of vows as a 
part of it, as, for example, in 591D, where he says: aAX’ daov adv avris (SC. THs Yuy7s) 
capKi ptxOyn Kai wafer adXAovovpevov Tpererar, Whereas in reality the whole of what is 
in the restricted sense Yvy7) is submerged in the body and becomes yvx7) dAoyos, and 
in the phrase ai d¢ (sc. Yvyxai) r7 pev avexpabnoav, r7 8’ EAtrov éEw 7d kaBapwrarov K.T.A. 

If I am right in regarding the de genio myth as consistent not only with itself but 
also with the de facie, both being based on the same conceptions of a distinction 
between mind and soul and of the combination and separation of these factors on or 
in the neighbourhood of the moon, it will follow that the criterion of seriousness 
which I have applied to the de face myth may be extended to that of the de genio also. 
This conclusion will be strengthened with regard to that part of the de genio myth, 
the vovs-daiuwv theory, which has no direct counterpart in the de facie, when it is 
pointed out that here also we can see affinities to the Timaeus.' 


1 Of course, the description of each man’s 
mind as his daemon is not incompatible with 
the existence of other daemons, disembodied or 
never embodied. Yet another objection to 
Plutarch's originality, however, has been based 
on a supposed discrepancy between the speeches 
of Simmias and Theanor which precede and 
follow the myth and the myth itself, in that the 
speeches make Socrates’ sign a communication 
from some higher power or daemon, while the 
myth makes each man’s mind his daemon. 
(Cf. e.g. Kahle, De Plut. vat. dialog, componend, 
Diss. Gott. 1912, p. 86, who comes to the in- 
evitable conclusion that the myth cannot be the 
product of Plutarch’s own brain.) This is 
entirely to misunderstand what it is that the myth 
has to contribute to the problem of the divine 
sign. If we identify the mind-daemon of 
the myth and the author of the divine sign 
there are flagrant inconsistencies, but a closer 
inspection of Simmias' words shows that the 
mind is not itself the author of warnings and 
revelations, but that if a man keeps it pure 
from the body, or, as the myth puts it, outside 
the body, it will be in a fit state to receive them 
from higher powers of a nature similar to itself, 
but stronger, because disembodied. (Cf. 5882, 
589A, and especially 589B: ovx dv, olua, dvoreio- 
Tws Exomev Ud vov Kpeiocovos voiv Kai < puxny> 
Wuxns Oevorépas dyerGa.) Themyth would prob- 
ably never have received any other interpreta- 
tion, and have been supposed to be inconsistent 
with the remarks of Simmias which precede it, 
had it not been for the name daiyuwy given to the 
mind of the wise man. But all that this need 
imply is that the embodied mind, or, rather, the 
mind attached to an embodied soul, is the same 
in kind as the mind of the daemons who are 
disembodied or never embodied. Cf. de def. 
ovac. 431E: el yap ai diaxpiOetoar cwyaros # wh 
meTacxXovca Td mapdwav Yuyai daipovds eiot Kata ce 
cal rdv Oetov ‘Hoiodov ‘ayvol émixOdvioe pidaxes 


Ovnrav avOpismrwv’ (Works and Days 123), da ti 
Tas €v Trois owuac. Yuxas éxelyns Tis duvdpews 
dwoorepotmev, 7 TA wéANOVTA WpoyryvwioKxew wepv- 
Kao kal mpodndodv of Saivoves; This implies that 
the mind of the incarnate soul is as deserving of 
the name of daemon as the beings for whom it 
is usually reserved. The confusion has prob- 
ably been heightened by the description of 
mind as remaining outside the body in some 
cases. 

Apart from this, the speech of Simmias itself 
does not appear to be entirely consistent, if it is 
judged by the standards applied by the German 
critics. The main point made in it is that the 
sign was a communication from a higher power 
made without a material vehicle, of which 
Socrates was conscious even when he was awake 
because he had d@épuv8ov 76 400s kal vhvenov rhv 
yuxjv (589D). This view is consistently main- 
tained up to 589£, where Plutarch, apparently 
without being conscious of the transition to a 
new thought, says, or rather makes Simmias 
say, that Socrates’ parents had received an 
oracle bidding them let the child do as he would 
ws kpeirrova Shrovdev exovros év airy pvpiwy d.dac- 
Kkddwv Kai madaywydav tyeudva mpds Tov Biov. This 
is not inconsisteat with the view of the sign 
expressed just before ; Socrates’ mind may be 
his jyeuwv even if it is itself directed by a 
higher being, but it is a new point much nearer 
to the doctrine of the myth, and introduces 
into the speech of Simmias itself the very dis- 
crepancy which von Arnim finds between the 
myth and the speeches. 

There is also a slight inconsistency between 
588p and 589p, both passages within Simmias’ 
speech. In the first Simmias appears to mean 
that only exceptional men like Socrates can 
receive divine communications awake; for the 
majority of men they are only possible in sleep. 
In the second he seems to think that it is more 
natural for a revelation to come to a man when 
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We have already seen what emphasis is laid in the Timaeus upon the distinction 
between the mortal and immortal parts of the soul. This is presupposed in the 
passage which I shall now quote, and which I believe to contain the original doctrine 
which is imitated and expanded in a mythical form in that section of the myth 
which is concerned with vots as an external daemon. The passage runs as follows : 
Td O€ 8n wepi TOU KUpwwrdtov rap Hpiv Yrs <idovs SiavoeioOar Sei rHde, Ws apa avrd 
Sdatpova Oeds éexdory Sédwxev, tovTo 6 by paper oixelvy pev Hpav ex’ Akpw TO Twpatt, mpds SE 
THY EV Opavy ovyyéverav ard yHs Huas aipev ws dvras puTdv ovK éyyetov, GAAG ovdpdnor, 
oporara A€yovtes, exeiOev yap, SOev 1) Tpdry THs Yrxijs yéveots Edu, 7d Oeiov THY Kepadry 
kal pifay ypav dvaxpeuavviv 6pOot rav 7rd cdpya (goa). It is immediately obvious that 
the ideas which find expression in this passage are in essence the same as those of 
the myth. In both mind is a daemon; in both it raises man and keeps him in touch 
with the upper world to which he is akin. The idea that the head is a root in 
heaven which keeps the whole body upright corresponds to that of mind as a life- 
buoy floating above the body; the latter and the description of such daemons as 
stars sinking into the chasm and rising from it, and whirling round in their endeavours 
to subdue the lower part of the soul, are a graphic elaboration of the conception of 
the Timaeus, an imitation of the description of man as a tree whose roots are in 
heaven, a description which Taylor! thinks ‘is not coined here by Plato for the first 
time, but was actually current among the Pythagoreans.’ 

We find also in the Timaeus an account of what happens to souls entirely given 
up to the body, which is completely consonant with the description of Plutarch, 
when we have made allowance for the additions due to the mythical form in the 
latter. The passage which I have just quoted goes on as follows: rq pév otv repi Tas 
ercOupias 7) wept ptAovixias TerevraxdTe Kai tavta SarovowvtTs odddpa mavta Ta doypara 
avaykn Ovnta eyyeyovevat, Kal mavramacw Kal’ doov padwra duvardy Ovntp yiyver Oat, 
TovToU pnde Tpixpov €AAEiTELV, ATE Td TOLOVTOV NUENKOTL. 

We are then justified in concluding that there is no internal evidence in the 
de genio myth of Plutarch’s having borrowed whole sections either for it or for the de 
facie myth unintelligently from more than one source, but that on the other hand he 
has a consistent and serious system based ultimately on the Timaeus. Where the 
direct evidence of the Timaeus is not discernible, as, for example, in the statement 
that mind sometimes remains outside the body, we may doubt whether Plutarch 
means us to understand him literally. I think that in this particular case he does, 
and that he saw in such a belief an explanation of trances such as that of Timarchus 
and Thespesius in the de vindicta, but in any case the description of Timarchus’ 
vision in the de gento and of the movements of the ‘ mind-daemons’ or stars can 
hardly be other than «eixdéres Adyor, to use Plato’s phrase and justify the apology with 
which the myth is introduced (589F), an apology not found in the de facie. Yet even 
for these he sometimes borrowed directly from Plato, and I will end this paper by 
showing how in his account of the movements of the ‘ stars’ he has made use of the 
account of the procession of gods’ and others’ souls in the Phaedrus, and especially of the 
passage at 248a which reads: ai 8’ adAAa Yoyai, ) pev apwrta Oew Eropévy Kai eixacpevyn 
imepnpev eis Tov ELw TOrov THY TOV HYLdXOV KEehadyy, Kai TupTEpinVEeXOn THY mepipopay, 
GopyBovpévyn brd tOv immwv Kal poyts KaGopdca ta dvta, 1 Se Tore pev Hpev, TOTE de dv, 
Biafopévwv 8¢ trav txrwv Ta pév eldev, Ta Sod. ai Se di) GAAat yArxopevar pev Gravar TOV 
dvw €rovrat, advvarovoas Sé trofpixias cuprepipepovtat K.t.A. When we remember that 
the charioteer is the Aoywrrixév and the two horses the Ovpoedés and the excOvpnrixor, 
what, in fact, Plutarch classes together as ¥v x7, the relationship with our myth is 


_————, 





he is awake than when he is asleep, and those _ rots révors 7) kabappocOy wh dwrecOa unde xphoda. 
who think otherwise behave dozep dv ef ris olairo 1 Commentary on Timaeus, p. 632, ad init. 
Tov movotkov avemmévyn TH APG Xpwpmevor, bray cveTH 
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unmistakable. In both three classes are specified: those whose head is lifted up into 
the place without the firmament correspond to ot ev@eiay cai reraypévnv Kivnow ExovTes, 
those who rise and fall to of avw Kai xatw rodAdkis dvwyddrws éyxXivovtes, those who 
are carried round within the firmament to ai eis wpa xaradvdpevar GAat pvyai. Besides 
this general similarity of scheme there are indications in the language of Plutarch 
which make it certain that he is directly imitating the Phaedyus myth. He begins 
by comparing the mind to a buoy floating on the surface of water and attached to the 
head of a man sunk in the depths. For a little space he uses words appropriate to 
this simile (e.g. ras €k Tov cwpdtwv eravarAcovoas and Tov doTépwv arovaXevovtas Tous 
pev Hrrov, Tovs dé padAov) ; then he uses a simile slightly different from the first. He 
compares the stars which bob up and down to the corks which mark the position of 
fishing-nets. After this, however, we have a passage describing the relation of mind 
to the lower part of the soul full of metaphorical expressions based on a comparison 
of the passions to horses, which is precisely the simile which occurs in the Phaedrus. 
The fact that this comparison is never expressly made by Plutarch proves, I think, 
that he was writing with the Phaedrus in his mind and unconsciously adopted the 
turns of expression which are suitable to it but not to his own myth. He calls good 
souls evjvioe (592A): the passions are said to struggle with their yoke-fellow 
({vyopaxeiv) ; the bond between vovs and y¥vyx7 is said to be as it were a bit (xaAcvos) ; 
and in agreement with this idea the Yvyx7 is said erwrropifer Oar péxpt Gv ovTw KoAafopevyn 
weiOyvios yevntas Kai ouvnOns aorep Opéupa rpaov. The conclusion is inevitable that 
Plutarch is thinking of the charioteer and two horses of the Phaedrus, and is adapting 
his language to it without himself making the comparison except at last vaguely in 
the words woep Opeupa rpaov. Apart from this set of words and phrases there is one 
other convincing piece of evidence, Both Plato (248a) and Plutarch (591£) use the 
rare word vrofpixios, the former of the souls which are carried round entirely within 
the firmament, the latter of Yvx7, the part of the soul which is submerged in the 
body. The use of this word in Plutarch recalls also the comparison of the embodied 
soul to Glaucus (Rep. 6118), and this passage and the suggestion in the Phaedo myth 
(10gc) that our life compared with the life of the blessed is like life in the depths of 
the sea compared with ours may have been in Plutarch’s mind when he adopted the 
lifebuoy metaphor. 
W. Hami.ton. 
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DOUBLE SCANSION IN EARLY GREEK LYRIC. 


Tue publication in 1907 of the Berlin papyrus containing Sappho’s poem 
teOvaxnv 8’ addAws Gédw xtA.* posed in the clearest possible form the problem, already 
highly controversial, of the metrical structure of the Glyconic and its associated 
metres; and many answers have been suggested to the question ‘ What is the 
peculiar nature of the Glyconic line which permits of its being related to two types 
of line apparently constructed on quite different principles?’ What follows is an 
attempt to consider this problem once more, with reference to other simple types 
of line which seem to provide analogies for the process which I believe to have 
occurred. 

The elements of the problem are these. (i) There is a type of line, familiar in 
a highly specialized form to all readers of Horace, which has a recognizably Glyconic 
basis, but is four, eight or twelve syllables longer. This connection is made clear by 
the following series : 


(1) Alk. 26. 42 po tes TOV Kaxoratpisav Glyconic. 
(2) 5, 50.1 AGEs ex Tepdtwv yas eAepavTivay owe Lesser Asclepiad. 
(9s). 383 Nipdais, tais Aios €& atywxw aioe rervypevacs Greater Asclepiad. 


(4) » I5 Kpovida Baoirnos yévos Aiav rdv apurrov med’ ’AxtAA€éa® 


[These examples are all taken from Alkaios, because Sappho only provides one 
certain example of type (2)—fr. 105—and none of type (4). According to Hephaistion 
loc. cit. the whole of her Third Book was written in (3), which he calls 2arduxdv 
exxawdexaovAAaBov. It is represented by frs. 56-62.] (ii) A second type of line, 
familiar to readers of Hephaistion (vii. 7) under the name of daxrvAcca Aiodixd, also 
presents clear affinities with the Glyconic, though the close connection of the two was 
only made certain by the publication of the Berlin fragment. The lines in these 
series are three or six syllables longer than a Glyconic in the acatalectic, and three, 
six or nine syllables longer than a Pherecratean in the catalectic, forms. 


(1) Sa. 100. 1 aAX’ ey Pidos dappev Pherecratean. 

(2) 5, 96. 1 reOvdxny § addAws GérAw Glyconic. 

(3) 45, 124. I Ovpwpy rodes erropoyuioe (Catalectic Tetrameter)* 
(4) 5 96.2 &@ pe Yrodopéva xareAipravev (Tetrameter) 

(5) » I2I pos ayyeAos tuepodwvos ajdwv (Catalectic Pentameter) 
(6) 5, 40 pdpav pev éyw oéOev, "Arh, radar wore (Pentameter) 

(7) 55 119 xpvovor® <8’> épeBivOan Ex’ didvov epvovro... (Catalectic Hexameter). 





1 First published in Berliner Kilassikertexte, 
Vol. V.2. Chief editions—E, Diehl, Anthologia 
Lyrica Graeca (Teubner, 1925) fr. 96, E. Lobel, 
Lamrgois MéAn (Oxford, 1925) €. 3, B. Lavagnini, 
Nuova Antologia dei frammenti della Lirica Greca 
(Paravia, 1932) No. XI.; cf. C. M. Bowra in 
J. U. Powell, New Chapters in the History of Greek 
Literature, Third Series (Oxford, 1933) pp. 4-5, 
8-9. 

2 Except where otherwise stated, all frag- 
ments are quoted by the numeration of E. Diehl 
op. cit. 

®’ See Hephaistion x. 6 (ed. M. Consbruch— 
Teubner, 1906). The numeration of this edition 





is used in all references to Hephaistion. 

4 The names given to these metres by He- 
phaistion vii. 5-7 are bracketed to show that 
their use is not intended to prejudge the issue, 

§ So Ahrens for MSS xpicewon, which is not a 
Lesbian form (cf. F. Bechtel, Die griech. Dia- 
lekte, Vol. 1, p. 51, § 46). Lobel, however, in 
discussing Sa. 55 (The Wedding of Hector and 
Andromache) writes ‘ The neuter plurals ropqipa, 
dpylpa (B. 2. i. 9-10) on the one hand, and the 
form xpvceo (which appears to be demanded by 
the metre at inc. lib. 28 [i.e. Diehl 119]) on the 
other, are found varying with the form xpvoia 
(8. 2. i. 8).’ (’AAxalov M&A p. xiv). 
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[Here the fragments are all taken from Sappho, because she uses the whole series— 
though fr. 100 is the only Sapphic example of a Pherecratean and fr. 119 is her only 
example of type (7). Alkaios provides one certain example of (4)—fr. 66—three of 
(6)—frs. 31, 32, 73—and two of (7)—frs. 98, 99, the two lines of the latter providing 
Hephaistion’s example in vil. 7. Types (3) and (5) are not represented in the extant 
fragments. (6) is described by Hephaistion as the Yarduixdv reovaperxaidexarvAAaBov, 
and his statement that the whole of Sappho’s Second Book was written in it is borne 
out by the papyri.] 

The explanation of these phenomena which appears to hold the field in England 
at present is that most recently stated by Mr. Bowra in the fourth (1931) edition of 
the Cambridge Companion to Greek Studies (§ 797, p. 741). According to this view, 
the Glyconic is most easily explained as spondee, dactyl, catalectic trochaic dipody, 


i.e. ——]|—uv |-v-A, and the Pherecratean as spondee, dactyl, spondee, i.e. 
-~-|-vo]--. In both cases the initial spondee may be replaced by any other 
dissyllabic foot—trochee, iamb or pyrrhich. The lesser Asclepiad is formed by the 
insertion of a choriamb before the dactyl, 1.e. -- | -uu-— | -uu | -uv—4, while in the 


longer forms—(i) (3) and (4) above—there are two or three choriambs between 
the spondee and the dactyl. (This explanation is clearly suggested by the word- 
divisions in Horace’s Greater Asclepiads, but receives little substantial support from 
the word-divisions of Greek poems in the same metre.) The Aeolic dactyls are 
derived from the Glyconic and Pherecratean by the insertion of the required 
number of dactyls between the first spondee and the dactyl, i.e. for the Tetrameter 
-—|-vv]| -vv|-o-A4. This theory certainly explains the facts so far set out, 
but both schemes, and especially that for the Asclepiads, seem unnecessarily 
complicated, and there are facts still to be stated which deserve consideration, and 
which if accepted seem to me to destroy the theory altogether. 

(1) There is the evidence of Hephaistion. This is not the place to discuss the 
value of this testimony, but whatever its merits it is part of the facts of the case, and 
therefore claims attention. Chapter vii. 5 runs ‘In the so-called Aeolic (dactylic) 
lines, the first foot is always dissyllabic, but otherwise indeterminate, It may bea 
spondee, an iamb, a trochee or a pyrrhich. The middle feet are always dactyls, and 
the last foot is either a dactyl or a cretic (since the last syllable is indeterminate 
(cf. v. 3]) in the acatalectic forms, while in the catalectic forms the last foot is 
shortened either by one syllable or two.’? § 6 gives examples of the catalectic 
forms—Hexameter Alk. 99 (two lines), Pentameter Sa. 127 (two lines), Tetrameter 
Sa. 124 (three lines) ; while § 7 gives examples of the acatalectic forms—Pentameter 
Sa. 40 (one line), Tetrameter Sa. 137 (four lines). Chapter x deals with the various 
forms of antispastic verse.* The relevant sections are 2-3 and 6-7. In these 
Hephaistion deals with the Pherecratean (€fOnpipépys, i.e. Catalectic Dimeter); the 
Glyconic (‘ Acatalectic Dimeter’), quoting fr. adesp. 79a (Bergk) xarpds nvix’ 0 
pasvoAns | dddvre oxvAaKoxtévy | Kimpidos Oaros wdeoe ; the Lesser Asclepiad (‘ Acata- 
lectic Trimeter’), quoting Alk. 50. 1-2; the Greater Asclepiad (‘ Acatalectic Tetra- 
meter’), quoting Alk. 11; and the ‘Acatalectic Pentameter,’ quoting Alk. 15. A 
detailed argument in favour of the antispastic scansion of the Glyconics would be 


1 Ox.Pap. 1232 and 2076, which contain parts «xaradnxrixdv, Kal Ta dwd rovTov pepewpuéva els 
of Sa. 55 (which is written in this metre), both  d:c0vAd\afov cai cvAAdByv. It may be noted that 
have a colophon Largois MedGr BP. H. gives no examples of the type which is 

27a 6é Alodixd xadovmeva [Saxrudxa] Tov wév KaradnKrTixorv els cuANABnP. 
mparov txe. wbda mavTws éva Trav dicvANdBwr adid- 3 It may be noted that Hephaistion includes 
gopov, #ro omovdciov 7 lauBov 7} rpoxatov 7} muppi- this type under pérpa povoedy Kai ouo.ocd7, and 
xiov: rovs dé év uéow Saxridous rdvras: ov 6é that he does not regard it as having any affinity 
reXeuvraiov . . . Sdxrvdov pév,  Kpynrixovy dia vO with the wérpa aovvapryra or émictvGera. 

THs TedevTaias ddidgopov, éav dxarddyxTov 7, éav de 
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out of place here. The advantages of this scansion have recently been briefly but 
thoroughly reargued by Professor Korte of Leipzig,’ and it is no longer sufficient to 
refer to the works of previous writers whose arguments against quadrisyllabic 
scansion in general, and the antispast in particular, are to a considerable extent based 
on absurdities unnecessary to the proper development of the theory, or upon ignorance 
or disregard of material facts.? 

(2) In a fragment discovered at Oxyrhynchus (fr. 43, Ox. Pap. 1234. 2. i. 1-13) 
Alkaios employs normal Lesser Asclepiads alternating with a hitherto unknown type 
of line, which is most easily analysed as an iambic dipody prefixed to a Glyconic, in 
which the first two syllables may be spondaic, trochaic or iambic.* The same metre 
appears in Ox. Pap. 1788. 4, 6, 15. i (which have been combined into a single poem 
by Lobel, ’AAxaiov péAn fr. 61). 

(3) In fragments 97 and 98 (Pap. Berol. 9722. 4, 5) Sappho employs a hitherto 
unknown three-lined stanza, in which the second line is normally a Glyconic. 
Variations, however, appear in three places: 97. 6 raiou. padiora y| » 9 olv pa yap 
paxacpayr| , and 98. 7 (yvvai-)xerowv, ds wor’ aedXiw.£ The normal explanation for 
these variations® seems to be that the dactyl in the Glyconic is movable, and may 
stand either in the first or third place, giving the forms —Vvu|-v]—-VU-A or 
~-|-v|-ve| A. 

(4) One might conclude by asking what parallels can be found in the earlier 
Greek lyric, first for the insertion of feet into the middle of a line (and especially of 
a type previously unrepresented in the line), and secondly for the movable dacty]. 
Until these are forthcoming it is surely permissible to suggest other explanations 
which do not involve complicated and entirely unparalleled assumptions. 

The theory which I suggest as an alternative involves the simple assumption 
that Sappho and Alkaios knew two ways of scanning a Glyconic. Sometimes they 
scanned it as a dimeter, i.e. antispast or trochaic dipody followed by iambic dipody,*° 
and sometimes as a trimeter, i.e. spondee, dactyl, dactyl.? The fact that the last 
syllable of the line is often long is no obstacle to this view. Parallels for a cretic 
ending a dactylic system may be found in Archilochos 116 kai Byooas opéwv dSvorac- 
maXouvs (quoted by Hephaistion v. 3 to illustrate this very point) and Alk. 100 aGAAora 
pev peArddeos, aAAora | 8 d€vtTépw tpiBoAwv apurjpevor. In the first case they extended 
the line by the addition of quadrisyllabic groups (usually antispasts or trochees, but 
occasionally iambi) at the beginning ;° in the second they added dactyls at the end. 





1 In an article ‘ Neuere Forschungen auf dem 
Gebiet der griech. Metrik’ (Newe Wege zur An- 
tike viii. pp. 35-54, Leipzig, 1929). The greatness 
of my debt to Professor KOrte will be visible to all 
who have read his article, but to give references 
in detail would have been cumbersome and often 
impossible, owing to the completely different 
plan of the present article. I should like to 
take this opportunity of expressing my gratitude 
to Professor Korte for the kindness with which 
he answered a number of questions which I 
addressed to him on points arising out of his 
article, 

2 I refer especially to Professor W. R. Har- 
die’s discussion of the matter in Res Metrica 
(Oxford, 1919) pp. 129-143, which seems to me 
definitely unfair and a serious blot onavaluable 
book. 

3 In discussing Alkaios’s metres in New 
Chapters p. 20 Mr. Bowra makes no mention of 
this crucial passage. 

4 Cf. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Gr. Verkunst 


p. 235 n. 2. 

5 See, for example, G. Thomson, Greek Lyric 
Metre (Cambridge, 1929) p. 153. 

6 Those who doubt the reasonableness of this 
scansion need only look at Soph. O.C. 670-672, 
where the Glyconics must be so read, however 
they are scanned. 

7 This description is now apparently accepted 
by Mr. Bowra (New Chapters pp. 4-5) ; but I had 
already arrived at the view here expressed 
before the publication of his article, 

8 Cases are also found where the quadri- 
syllable is added at the end (e.g. Alk. 45, 46), or 
where a cretic {(=acephalous iambic dipody) is 
added at the beginning (e.g. the first line of the 
stanza in Sa. 97, 98) or a bacchius (=catalectic 
iambic dipody) is added at the end (e.g. the 
third line of the stanza in Sa. 97, 98): but these 
types are not here in question, though their 
existence strengthens the argument for the 
quadrisyllabic scansion of the Glyconic. 
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The most difficult part of this view (the quadrisyllabic scansion) is supported by the 
clear evidence for quadrisyllabic division provided by the new fragments already 
quoted. Alkaios’s new dodecasyllable otherwise requires a different explanation 
from the Asclepiad—which seems unfortunate ; and the peculiarities of Sa. 97 and 
98 are most easily explained on quadrisyllabic lines. If 97. 9 and 98. 7 appeared in 
Korinna’s A sopides (fr. 5) no one would doubt that they were Choriambic Dimeters, 
or import a movable dactyl to explain their replacement by a normal Glyconic (cf. 
for example Kor. 5. 69). The case of 97. 6 is, however, not so easy. Its scansion 
was apparently -vuvu—vu[—v-—], and exact parallels for the replacement of a normal 
Glyconic by a line of this scansion do not seem to exist.?, In Euripides Tyo. 830 the 
Oxford text (much emended) reads -ov texéwv irep Bog, while in the corresponding 
line (849) V reads “Apépas piAcov Bpotois. Professor Murray, however, transposes 
didvov and “Apépas to avoid hiatus. The nearest parallel seems to be Sophokles 
At. 373-375, where 373 is a normal Iambic Dimeter, 374 év & éEAixeoou Bovoi Kai is 
parallel to 97. 6 and 375 xAvrous reowv airoXiows is a Choriambic Dimeter. Substitu- 
tion of a choriamb for an iambic dipody also occurs in Aischylos Cho. 1049, a 
trimeter beginning ¢atoxitwves. This evidence seems to justify the claim that the 
forms -vvu—o-vu- and —v—vu-—vv-— are closely related, and as the latter is already 
clearly proved to be a Choriambic Dimeter, it seems hard to deny that the former is 
a dimeter as well, or that the line for which either of them can be substituted was 
also regarded as a dimeter. 

This theory has several advantages. It saves us from postulating either the 
insertion of feet into the middle of lines (a purely ad hoc explanation which covers 
only a few of the many types of longer line created by the Lesbian poets, most, if 
not all, of which seem to have been created by the addition of feet or metra at the 
beginning or end) or the movable dactyl. It enables us to retain the explanation 
given by Hephaistion, which, apart from the claims of superior antiquity, is also 
simple and coherent ; and finally it puts an end to the ‘ Aeolic Basis,’ at least in the 
sense originally given to the name by G. Hermann.? We know from Korinna that in 
the popular Choriambic Dimeter it was only the last four syllables (three in cata- 
lectic lines) whose quantity was fixed, and that the final choriamb might be replaced 
by an iambic dipody. The only essential feature in which the literary Glyconic 
differs from Korinna’s iambic-ending lines is that the quantities of the last six 
syllables are normally fixed ;* and the ‘licenses’ still permitted in the first two 
syllables can be paralleled from older poems in which there can be no question of an 
‘Aeolic Basis.’ Against Sa. 98. 4 oé Oeg ixéAav api-(yvwrg) we can set Alkman I. 51 
’Evercxés, which takes the place of an Ionic a majore (cf. 79 ‘Ayyotxépa etc.), while 
for parallels to the iambic and trochaic forms (which are only surprising when 
considered as substitutes for a spondee in a dactylic line) we can appeal to the unex- 
ceptionable authority of Homer (cf. J]. xxiii. 2 eet | 6) vas and 493 Alav | ’[dopeved 
re®), Unfortunately we have no such parallel for the use of the pyrrhich instead of a 
spondee (as it appears e.g. in the Catalectic Hexameter Alk. 99. 1 xéXopai tiva rdv 


1 The fact that 97.9, whatever we may callit, (Heidelberg, 1929) s.v. Bao.s. But even in 
must have been scanned ~o—-u-u[u-] ren- Schroeder's sense the term is not apparently 
ders impossible the restoration [@éav] proposed necessary, 
by Lavagnini op. cit. pp. 167, 184. * Normally, because if we take account of 

2 To judge, at any rate, by the passages in the variations in Sa, 97 and 98 the scheme, even 
Wilamowitz, Gr. Verkunst, which deal with of the literary Glyconic, might be xxxx|xxvu-, 
‘Freie Responsion’ in Glyconics (i.e, pp. 235, which is identical with that for Korinna’s 
238, 259, 510, 511, 550, 552). dimeter. 

3 For the real meaning of Basis and the only 5 These references are taken from Mr. Bowra's 
sense in which the name ‘Aeolic Basis’ is in- Tradition and Design in the Iliad, p. 56. 
telligible see O. Schroeder, Nomenclator Metricus 
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xapievra Mévwva xadrecoat)!; we are compelled to assume that Sappho and Alkaios 
admitted it in their dactylic lines, as part of the original metrical furniture, so to 
speak, of the parent Glyconic. 

It remains to consider whether there are any analogies to the process of ‘double 
scansion’ here postulated, since the case put forward would be materially strengthened 
if it could be shown that a similar process had occurred in other types of lines. The 
evidence for the early use of prosodiacs and related systems does not seem sufficiently 
clear to form the basis for a detailed argument, though I believe that the assumption 
of a double scansion, sometimes quadrisyllabic, sometimes dactylic (according to the 
general circumstances), would best fit the observed phenomena. Fortunately, 
however, there is another group in which the early evidence is clearer, and a con- 
sideration of this may be found incidentally to throw some new light on the question 
of the origin of the ‘ logaoedic ’ metres. 

The apparent origin of the metres in this group has already been alluded to. 
In Alkman’s zapGéwov (fr. 1) the first eight lines of each stanza are alternately 
Catalectic Trochaic Dimeters and lines which are normally of the form ‘Aynovxopa 
map’ ave (79). The variants on this form are ll. 51 ’Everixds & d€ xaita, 69 tavoyAe- 
pdpwy dyaApa (with resolution of the first long syllable—a non-Aeolic license) and 
37 6 & [dA] B[clos, doris etppwv. The form v—vv occurs three times in the nineteen 
lines whose first syllable is certain—in the remaining fourteen lines the first syllable 
is always long. The most natural description of this form seems to be that it is 
Ionic a majore followed by a trochaic dipody, and this conclusion is made reason- 
ably certain by the following series, the longer lines in which are formed by prefixing 
one or more Ionics a majore to Alkman’s dimeter. 


(1) Sa. 94. 1-2 déduxe pév a ceAavva 
kat [lAniades, perae Se. ~ 

(2) 5) 93+ 2-3 apyxnvr’ axddow’ aud’ épdevra Baopov 
méas Tépev avOos paAdakov parewat 


Alkman’s dimeter. 


Ion. a maj. + dimeter 
(= trimeter). 
(3) » 80. 4-5 ob 8 orepdvors, & Aika, réepPec@’ eparais 
pd Bauru 


Oprakas aviTw cvvaéppao’ ardAawt xepoww lon.a maj. +trimeter.? 


And as a parallel to the Iambic-Glyconic dodecasyllable of Alk. 43 we may add: 


(2a) Alk. 63 ‘émAok’ ayva peAAcxopede ardor Iambic dipody + Alkman’s 
dimeter.* 


The next step involves the assumption of a process already referred to in n. 8 p. 3, 
the suppression of the first syllable in a line, making it ‘acephalous.’ The employ- 
ment of this process by the Lesbian poets is proved by a comparison of Alk. 43. 10 


v= w= ae: 2 a 
xaAdooopuev | S¢ tas OvpoBdpw Avas with Sa. 98. 6 vow de Av | dao eprpéererar yvvai- 
(xeoow). The application of this process to Alkman’s dimeter gives rise to the 
to account for the longer lines by assuming an 
inserted Ionic a minore—but apart from the 
clumsiness of this, the fact that it disregards 
Hephaistion’s evidence and the existence of 
type (2a) both seem to raise serious objections 
to any such description. 

3 This is the Alcaic dodecasyllable of Heph. 
xiv. 4. For a more fanciful derivation cf. W. 
Headlam in J.H.S. xxii. pp. 226-227. 


1 The obvious explanation of this line as 
anapaests is barred, not only by Hephaistion’s 
description (which is not in itself conclusive) 
but also by the metre of the next line a xpi 
cuurocias én’ dvacw éuol ye yevéoOa which is 
quoted with it. 

2 Cf. Heph. xi. 3-5. It is open to those who 
prefer the spondee dactyl trochee scheme for 
the Glyconic to analyse the dimeter here as 
spondee, anapaest, catalectic iambic dipody, and 
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‘ Aristophanean’ (~ uu - u--),’ which, like the Glyconic, may be the starting-point 
for two different series. (i) In view of its origin, the natural division is between the 
third and fourth syllables, i.e. it is regarded as dactyl, trochaic dipody. So it is 
possible to expand it by adding dactyls at the beginning, a process which may give 





rise to the following series : 


(1) Sa. 128.1 =GABre yapBpe, voi pev 
(2) Alk. 3. 4 


(3) Praxilla 3. 1 & dca trav Ovpidwv Kardv euBrErowwa 


Kwpadiw rotdyw rap 6x Gas 


Aristophanean. 

Dactyl + Aristophanean 
(= Alcaic decasyllable). 

Dactyl + Alc. decasyll. 
(= Praxillean). 


(4) Alkm. 105 yxpiovov dpyov €xywv padwav merddowr 


Kad xav 


_ ... Dactyl+ Praxillean. 


50 we have a possible origin for the true Aoyaowiuxda SaxrvAcka described by 
Hephaistion.? (ii) On the normal quadrisyllabist basis the Aristophanean can also 
be divided -uu— | u-~%, ie. choriamb, catalectic iambic dipody. On this scansion 
it is natural to create longer lines by the addition of quadrisyllabic groups at the 
beginning. This process can be illustrated from the following series : 


(rt) Sa. 128. 3 


> , ” 
exTeTeeor’, Exys OE 


(2) Anakreon 58. 1 wvoxde: 8’ dudiroAots peArx pov 


(2a) Sa. 1.1 


(3) Sa. go 


te Moioat 


mouxtAdOpov’ aGavar’ ’A dpodira 


... Aristophanean (with quadri- 
syllabic division). 
Choriamb + Aristophanean. 
Troch. dipody + Aristopha- 
nean (=Sapphic hendeca- 
syllable). 


Sevre viv dBpar Xapites kadXXAixouot Two choriambs + Aristo- 


phanean). 


((3a?) Hor. C. i. 8. 2 ‘hoc deos uere, Sybarin cur properes amando’ Trochaic 


dipody, choriamb, Aristophanean.°*] 


To round off the picture here presented, it may be added that Hephaistion gives 
cause for believing that the ‘ Telesillean’ (-—Uu-u-) is formed by catalexis from 
‘ Alkman’s dimeter.’* This is the natural explanation, because the longer lines in the 


1 This derivation of the Aristophanean, if 
accepted, destroys the theory of the Sapphic 
stanza put forward by Mr. Thomson, op. cit. 
pp. 18-19, which rests on the expressed assump- 
tion that the Aristophanean is a Pherecratean 
with the dactyl in the first place, and the tacit 
assumption that the Adonius has no indepen- 
dent existence. That this latter assumption is 
incorrect is proved by Sa. 126 (e.g. oxtdvapévas év 
orndeow bpyas, i.e. two Adonii). Mr. Thomson's 
‘ Aeolic Tripody’ (p. 154, cf. p. 10, where Soph. 
El, 245 ef yap 6 wév Gaya is quoted as an ex- 
ample) is perhaps a catalectic Aristophanean. 

2 vii. 8. The shakiness of the argument here 
cannot be denied. Of the seven stanzas of 
Alkm. 1 whose last words survive, four end 
with lines of the form épya rdcov xaxa pnoapévor 
(35) and three with lines of the form dorpor 
dvecpouévar waxovra (63), which looks like an 
early case of the choriamb-trochaic substitution 
allowed both in Pindar (e.g. Ol. vi. 76=100 
Schroeder) and Bakchylides (e.g. V. 71, 111 
=3I, 151, 191 Blass-Siiss). It is not, however, 


necessary to the argument to assume that double 
scansion originated with Sappho or Alkaios ; 
and it may well be that the evolution of the 
‘Alcaic decasyllable’ (an obviously effective 
clausula for a dactylic system) is the cause and 
not the effect of choriamb-trochaic substitution 
(which only seems to occur at the ends of lines 
in Alkman), The appearance of Praxilla in the 
series is no bar to this view, as the fact that her 
dithyrambs were written in heroic hexameters 
(cf. frs, 1, 2) indicates that she can hardly be 
later than Stesichoros, 

3 No early Greek example of the ‘Greater 
Sapphic’ is extant, but I see no reason to 
assume that it is Horace’s own invention. 

41 draw attention to this point because 
Professor Korte in dealing with this line (op. 
cit. p. 43) abandons his principle that the 
greatest respect should be paid to the ancient 
metrical writers, and especially to Hephaistion 
(p. 40), and describes it as an acephalous Gly- 
conic, i.e. ¥—-ulu-u-. 
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following series can all be analysed as Telesilleans with quadrisyllabic groups pre- 
fixed, which suggests that the first four syllables of the Telesillean are regarded as 


forming a complete metron. 


(1) Telesilla 1 a8’ "Apreuis, & xopac 


Telesillean. 


(2) Sa. 109. 1 ov yap Oéuis ev powromdAy oixia ~—-«....:~SsdTonic a majore + Telesillean. 


(2a) Sa. 109. 2 OpHvov éppev’> ovK apps mperes trade Trochaic dipody + Telesillean. 
(2b) Alk. 1 dvat"ArodXov, rai peyddAw Aios ... LTambic dipody + Telesillean 


(= Alcaic hendecasyllable). 


This conclusion is strengthened by the fact that in Alkaios the fifth syllable of (2b) is 
anceps (€.g. 30. I dovv<v>érnpi Tov dvéuwy oraowv), a license which is a survival from 
the original Ionic a majore Dimeter and persists in Aristophanes’ Telesilleans 


(cf. Birds 1737 6 & apdiOadAns "Epws). 


In construction of the foregoing theory, I have tried to take account of all the 
available facts which have any relevance, and I think that I should be justified in 
claiming that the explanation here offered provides a method of classifying the 
metres of early Greek lyric which is at once simpler and more comprehensive than 
any now current. It would be foolish to deny that from the point of view of formal 
logic the argument is weaker than it ought to be, but at least all the links in the 
chain exist, even if the breaking strain of some of them may be a matter of 


uncertainty. 


THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


1 Wilamowitz (Sappho und Simonides p. 20) 
tried to torture these two lines into Asclepiads. 
I follow the metre of J. M. Edmonds (Lyra 
Graeca, Vol. 1, Sa. fr, 108), which involves only 
slight corrections of the wording of the quota- 


J. A. Davison. 


tion in Plutarch. There 1. 1 ends pocorddAwy 
otxia (corrected by Edmonds), and the second 
word in 1, 2. is elvac (corrected by Wilamowitz). 
See Diehl and Edmonds ad loc. 








PLATO'S SIMILE OF LIGHT AGAIN. 


ov Sef ravris dpov (nreiv GAAG Kai 7d avadoyov ovvopay. 


(Aristotle, Metaphysics 1048a36). 
I 


Tue similes of the Sun, Line, and Cave in the Republic remain a reproach to 
Platonic scholarship because there is no agreement about them, though they are 
meant to illustrate. I propose to analyse the form of the argument, a clue that has 
never been properly weighed. The Greek theory and practice of analogta and diatrests 
give good evidence about the method that Plato adopted; if this usage were re- 
spected, the analogical argument would not be so loosely interpreted, and the double 
diaivesis and proportion that the Line actually is could not be mistaken for a classi- 
fication. I hope also to show that Plato’s terminology is definite and consistent ; 
here too ancient usage helps to establish his meaning. 

This paper tries to repair an omission in two earlier articles by explaining the 
nature of the intellectual process of rescuing the prisoner from the cave. My inter- 
pretation has been attacked by Mr. N. R. Murphy on this score among others ; but 
he does not explain precisely how they were rescued either, and I do not recognize 
my own theory in the account he gives of it. It is necessary to state this, and I 
shall give some instances; but my purpose is to analyse the argument systematically, 
not to indulge in controversy.! 


II 
PERFECTION AND PRIVATION. 


An argument should be judged by its own form, its defined terms, and its stated 
conclusion. The figure of the Sun is an analogical argument. Since Plato cannot 
give a definition of the Good (Rep. 506d8), he offers a Adyos of its offspring (50745). 
He defines by owowdrns (506e3). The early (Academic) Topics uses our figure in dis- 
cussing opuocorns, and it will be convenient to recall Aristotle’s account.? 

To inquire into likenesses is useful for definitions, because this is the way to gain 
a synoptic view (cvvopav)* of what is ‘the same’ in each—i.e. to find the genus. He 
recommends practice upon things in widely separated genera: for instance, dys and 
vols are ‘the same by analogy.’* If we wish to define by analogy, there is the 
formula, ws €repov év Erépw revi, ovTws GAA ev GAXAw, oiov ws dYis ev OPOaApy, vous Ev Yry7y.® 
The differentia is given by that ‘in which.’ As Alexander puts it: if we should find 
in certain things some likeness to one another according to some analogy, by taking 
this likeness and sameness of theirs as the genus, and by adding to it that ‘in which’ 
each of the pair or each of those having this likeness is, we should have the definition 


1 My papers appeared in the Classical Quarterly, 
I92I, pp. 131-52, amd 1922, pp. 15-28. Mr. 
Murphy’s was published in the same magazine, 
April, 1932, pp. 93-102, and escaped my notice at 


teles, Quellen und Studien zur Geschichte der Mathe- 
matik, Abt. B., Bd. I, pp. 34-66). 

* Topica, I. cc. 17-18, p. 108a7, b7. 

3 The term is Platonic ; see Phaedrus, 265d, eis 


the time. The three papers will be referred toas jiay re idéav cuvopdvra Ayew Ta woddhaxy dieorap- 
A, B, and M. I should like to acknowledge jpéva, tva &xacrov dpifduevos x.7.r.; COMpare gur- 
again the debt I owe to Professor J. L. Stocks’s omrixés. 

paper on ‘The Divided Line’ in C.Q., 1911. I 
must also refer especially to Professor Stenzel’s 
account of Adyos (Zur Theorie des Logos bei Aristo- 


# Alexander, Topica, 59. 2 Wallies. 
5 Top. 108a10; cf. Eth. 1096b28. 
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PLATO’S SIMILE OF LIGHT AGAIN Ig! 


of each. Thus calm and windlessness are generically ‘ rest,’ but ‘in the sea’ and ‘in 
the air.’ Weshall meet these ad hoc generaagain. This is the theory of the Platonic 
comparison—as the Good in the vonrds réros, so the sun in the oparids témos (508br3). 
The formula of strict analogia between things in separate genera is ws érepov mpds Erepov 
TL, oUTWs GAAO mpds GAAO.? Its basis is identity of Jogot—that is what an analogia is. 
Now a logos will help to define terms, says the Sophist,? even when little is known of 
the terms themselves. But a logos must be accurately known if it is to be of any 
value in defining. Plato’s interest in mathematics and in the theory of division gives 
no excuse for interpreting avaAoyia or opuoudrns loosely. My reason for a detailed 
analysis of the simile of the Sun is that too many general statements are made about 
it, and that the picture has been blurred. 

The simile of the Sun is a simile of search. Plato does not name the sun at the 
outset ; he finds it. It is to be shown that the Good is other than recognized goods, 
and of what kind its otherness is. So the starting-point is the most excellent in the 
body and its proper virtue, vision;‘* this is to be compared with the most excel- 
lent in the soul. The sun is traced by means of a specific relation in which the virtue 
or power of vision stands to it,5 and this is the relation used as an analogue for find- 
ing and distinguishing the Good. 

1. Introduction of the Comparison (506d8-e5).—Socrates avoids defining the Good, 
and offers a logos of its apparent offspring, as yet unnamed, which is very like it. 
The ground of likeness, clear enough from the simile, is stated in 517c, where the 
Good is called the cause of all that is right and excellent,® light and the sun in the 
visible, truth and mind in the intelligible. The metaphor of offspring is thus 
explained: the sun is the chief visible source of good. The common genus, so to 
speak, of the Good and the Sun is excellence actualizing perfections ;* and the 
differentia is given by the field in which. No other use is made of the sun in this 
figure; it is not treated as the head of the physical universe.® 

2. The Illustvanda (507a7-b10).—The contrast of forms and the many excellences 
and goods that the many admire is already familiar and understood (Bk. V and 
507a8); but Socrates has now introduced a new contrast, between knowledge of the 
Good and opinions about it (505a2-dg). How is this higher object related to know- 
ledge and the forms? How does knowledge, so directed, stand to opinions? We 
start from the Good, knowledge and its objects, opinion and its objects. These are 
the tllustvanda for which analogues must be found. It will save confusion later to 


1 Op. cit., 124. 15. In an analogy the relation 
of an illustration to the illustrandum is just that 
they are év xar’ dvadoylav (Met, 1016b34). 

2 Top. 10848. 

3 250e, 

4 Rep. 420c; cf. 532c5-d1. In speaking of a 
similar analogia, that of virtue in the soul and 
health in the body, Alexander gives the basis of 
comparison thus: redecéryres yap Tay vroKepmévwr 
avrais (Top. 118. 14). 

5 I shall use analogia in the strict sense of a 
proportion, as Plato used it. In an analogia the 
important matter is the similar relation between 
pairs of terms, which are duolws exovra mpds 
anda (Top. 153636). It should not be neces- 
sary to say this; but the Line is habitually inter- 
preted as if a Jogos existed between any two terms 
that are adjacent, and even between a generic 
term and a term belonging to a subordinate 
species of the other genus—e.g. wioris and didvora, 
dofa and didvaa. The logical rule is: dca pév yap 


Siagépes Tav yevav xa’ brepoxhy Kal 7d waddov kal 
7d rrov, Tatra vwéfeverar evi yéver, Soa 3 Exec 
dvddoyov, xwpls (de part. anim. 644a16). 

6 Ildvrwy airn 6p0Gv re xal xar@v airia. 
The simile deals throughout with dperai, as we 
shall see. Compare 601d4: ovxoivy dpern xal 
kadXos Kal dpOdrns Exdorov ... ot mpis GAXo Tt ® 
Thy xpelav (cf. 507d12) éoriv, rpds hy av Exacrov } 
werownuévov  wepuxts; cf. 444013. Kxdddos is 
properly used of the symmetry of a whole 
(420d4, Tim. 87d, and Ar, Met, 1078a36). 

7 Ov yap 7 alrcardy 6 Hrwos, elAnmra Kard Thy 
dvanovylay, add’ 7 alriov udvov (Proclus, in remp, I, 
274. 29 Kroll). 

8 Proclus saw this: iva dé uh wapadpduwper rh 
dia THs dvadoylas didacxaNniay, oxbres ws Pynow Ty 
pev ayabq@ Tov Hoy dvadoyeiv: Kar’ Addo perv oddéey 
(Aéyw 5é¢ od xaddcov cGua exer kal rémrov cwpuarikor, 
o} xabécov xwnrév), Kad’ év dé wovov To alriov elvar 
gwrds, dt’ o} Ta Opwyeva wdvra dpard: (ibid, I. 276. 
23). The other view is a xiBdmdos Adbyos. 


N 
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note that the objects of opinion are said to be ‘seen’ in a representative sense; they 
are what the lovers of sounds as well as the lovers of sights value (476b)—objects 
believed to be lovely or good. This representative sense must not be confounded 
with the relation of actualized vision to its specific correlate in sunlight, next de- 
veloped by Plato and used solely for illustration. 

3. The Perfections—The perfections used for illustration are, in addition to the 
sun, (a) dos, dus, xpopua" (the trina ratio videndt) and (b) the biological group, yeveous, 
avfén, tpopyj. The first group are ‘powers.’ What isa power? It is an dpery. 

In Republic 353a the function of a thing is defined as 6 dv 7) povov Ti) KdAAWTA TOV 
GAAwv arepya(ntac; and where there is an épyov, there is a corresponding apern. The 
proper ‘ virtue’ of the eyes is vision (6ys),? as their vice is blindness; and privation 
of that virtue means that the function is performed badly. (Here already is an 
analogy between the work and virtue of the eye and of the soul.) In our passage the 
privation is obfuscation (7rd ayPAvwrrev), akin to blindness; Plato is not yet con- 
cerned with a disease (as in 60g9a), but with the presence or absence of a ‘ power,’ 
sunlight, that actualizes two perfections or ‘ powers,’ the virtue of the organ (the eye) 
and its correlate, colour. 

When Socrates speaks of the dvvayus trys dYews Kai Tov oparGat or Tov dparov,* he 
does not mean the faculty of sight or the mere use of sight under whatever condi- 
tions; nor is the ‘power’ of 7d épac6at or 7rd épardv a bare property, much less ‘ the 
sensible.’* He means the virtue of sight in relation to its correlate, true colour, both 
actualized by the power of sunlight.5 That is how a healthy eye sees and a surface 
is seen in sunlight. Here already, in the Republic, appears the Academic distinction 
between potency and actuality. The ‘ power of vision’ is identical with Aristotle’s 
actuality of dys, namely dpacis ; and the ‘ power of the visible’ or ‘ seen’ is the name- 
less actuality of ypoua. The ‘virtue and perfection and rightness’ of a thing is its 
téXos.? The nerve of these comparisons is that the perfections, clear vision and true 
colour, are like the perfections, knowledge and the forms, in their dependence on an 
excellence that is other than they are. 

These Platonic conceptions have been obscured by misleading associations, 
which can be rectified by considering the nature of the comparison. We may trace 
the phrase in the early Aristotle. For Iamblichus preserves this comparison from 
the lost Protrepticus: 7s ppoveiv apa kai 7d Oewpeiv Epyov THs apETHS ETL Kai TOUTO 
TavTwv éoriv aiperwratov Tois avOpuwrots, Oorep ofwas Kal Td Tois Oupacww dpav, 6 Kat €AotTO 
Tis Gv Exewv, ei Kal py Te peAAor yiyver Oar de’ avTd rap’ avTiv THv OY Erepov . . . THS dE 


1 For the moment I assume that xpaua, 7rd the regular word for the actuality of knowledge 














éparév, TO Opwyevoy are identical. This is Proclus’ 
list: xpéas Pas dPOarpous ror (Op. cit., I. 278. 3). 

2 The corresponding verbal forms are quali- 
fied : épav ori Kkadd\dora (508a5), capas dpav (dr). 
Compare émippurov (b7) and A0e57 (509ar), and 
Tov cagecrdrov év gwyaTt mpds THY TOU Pavordrov 
(Oéav) x.7.X. (532c6). It may be worth noting 
that Alcibiades I. also compares the virtue of the 
eye (Sys) with the virtue of the soul—co¢ia 
(133b-c). Aristotle takes up from the Republic 
the same illustration: 77 yap Tod d@Oadyod dapery 
ed dpGpev (Eth, 1106a18). 

3 507c7, d8. 

4 Met. 1050a34 gives the basis of our com- 
parison : dcwv dé uh Eorw G&ddXo Ti Epyov rapa Thy 
évépyevav, év avbrois brdpxe 7 évépyera (olov 7 Spacis 
év Tw dpavr: kal  Oewpia év tw OewpodvrTi . . .). 
Here dpacis is the ‘ power of dys,’ and Gewpia is 


(de anima 412a22), answering to Plato’s émiorjpn 
or vénots. 

5 508a5, 509b2; cf. 517b3. 

6 De anima 426a13. As the cutting of an axe 
and 8pacis, so the waking state is an entelechy ; 
and as Syuxs aud the capacity of a tool, so is the 
soul (ibid. 412b27), ro Pos mused Ta Suvdwer SvTa 
Xpipara évepyelg xpwuara (430416). Mr. R. G. 
Bury noted the Academic origin of the distinc- 
tion between potency and actuality in the 
Classical Review (1894, p. 298), although he appears 
to take dvvaus here as ‘function’ of either good 
or bad quality. But the sun actually gives the 
‘power’ of being seen (509b2), and the Good 
actually gives the ‘ power’ to the knower (508e2); 
these are perfections. 

7 Rep. 601d2, quoted above, p. 191, n. 6. 
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aicOjoews 4 THS GWews Stahéeper Svvapis two cadhectary eivar, kat da Tovro 
Kai parwora aipovpeOa avriv.4 

In the Theaetetus Plato distinguishes between having knowledge in use and in 
possession—éemiornpns e£es and xtrjovs (197b). Once only in our figure €xe.v means pos- 
session as opposed to use (xpyjaGat) of sight (507d12). The terminology is, however, 
still fluid. Ordinarily the verbs éveivos and rapeiva: express the potentiality of vision 
and colour in the absence of the specific actualizing ‘ kind,’ sunlight,2, On the other 
hand, apart from the instance noted above, Plato uses €yew for the actuality, as in the 
Theaetetus. Thus votdv éxeww means ‘to have mind in use,’* and we should perhaps 
connect with this the expression diavoias é£is.4 The mathematician cannot be said to 
have mind (or knowledge) in use; but he does exercise dianoia. The power of sight, 
then, is a perfection, fitted to imitate the power of dialectic ;° and the correlated vissble 
is a perfection analogous to the object of knowledge. 

For the visible (colour) is the specific object of vision. Aristotle offers the best 
commentary in his introduction to the analysis of vision :® of peév odv éeoriv 7 dyis, Tovr’ 
éotiv oparov, oparov 8 éori xpopa . . . Td yap dparov éote xpopa, ToUTO 8 éxri 7d Eri TOV 
ka? avrd opatov .. . dudrep ovx dpardv avev puwrds (cf. 507e1), dAAG wav 7d Exacrov xpopa 
ev dwrti oparat, We shall see in section V that Plato uses 6parév in the same sense 
throughout the similes, 

On the other hand seeing in light-in-darkness is not the ‘ power of sight,’ nor is 
its object the ‘visible.’ The correlates are obfuscation, akin to blindness (508c6), 
and the obscured-in-darkness,’ which might well be called ‘the invisible,’ with 
Aristotle. Because the specific light is withdrawn, they are both imperfections, or 
privations, falling short of the reAecdryres.? Such is the argument of these figures: 
the potency is ‘there’ (€vetvac), to be actualized by the right cause; and the imperfec- 
tion or privation is due to wrong conditions, not to innate defect in the soul. 

4. The Symbolism (507c1-8b10).—This section prepares the material for the 
comparison. We shall not interpret it rightly unless we treat it as an analysis of the 
conditions for the aper7 of an dpyavov, the eye, and refuse to drag in that ambiguous 
entity, ‘the sensible world.’#® Vision and its correlate are costlier than the other 
senses and their objects, since they need light.12 The test of complete privation of 
light shows that the ‘power of vision and visibility’?? depends upon the valuable, 
light, and light upon the sun: they are ‘there,’ but they cannot be used without 
the sun. 


1 Iamblichus, Protrepticus, 43.20-44.15 (Pis- 
telli). See Jaeger, Aristoteles, p. 69. The passage 
is worked over in Met, 980a21, as Jaeger shows. 
(Perhaps a reminiscence of the myth of the 
Phaedrus, 250d.) We should compare the ter- 
minology of Protr. 34. 17: rod 3’ ad vod ai vojoes 
évépyera, opdoers odcat vonrav, ws Tod dparixod 
évépyera OpGv Ta dpard. 

2 s507d11-12; so in 518c5 Plato uses the 
phrase 7 évoica divas to point the moral of the 
Cave. 

3 Noiv éyew (or toxew) is used in 508d6, 511d1, 
534b6, always in contrast with knowledge (in 
the full sense) not in use, The phrase should 
not be translated ‘to acquire mind’; this sug- 
gests the theory exploded in 518b. 

4 511d4; cf. 533e4. “Eis is the regular word 
for an art; dialectic is invariably called a 
divams. 

5 532a2. 

6 De anima, 418a26; the olxefov ypa@ua is in 


question. 

7 Td re oxérw Kxexpayévov (508d7); compare 
516e4, 747, 8c8, 20c3. 

8 Met. 1022b34: A&éparov dé cal rw Srws uh 
Exew xpGua xal To Pabrws. 

9 éml dé ris bWews eEalperos 7) Tod gwrds xpela 
dugw redevodvros Kai rd dpdv eis Td Spay Kai Td 
dpardv els Td Opabjva (Priscian, Metaphrasis, 6. 17 
Bywater). Similarly Proclus calls the perfec- 
tions caused by the Good redecérnres (in remp., 
I, 276. 6). 

10 Proclus writes: 7rd dé dpwpeva rots voovpévos 
(dvadoyeiv), od~xi ws év Térw bra Kal Kwotpmeva, add’ 
ws dpweva pdvov (op. cit., I. 277. 4). 

11 Alexander takes the comparison of sight 
with other senses as an example of the rézos 
about seeming similars and real similars: it is 
different because the object must be under illu- 
mination (Topica, 202-203). 

12 This is conclusive for the sense of divayis. 
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The purpose of this argument is to establish the otherness of the sun, and the 
nature of the relation between it and the perfections—particularly the perfection of 
vision which has been under analysis. The sun is other; it is related to vision as 
cause; and vision is also related to it as seeing to seen, being an effluence of it. 

5. Formula of the First Analogia (508b12-c2).—The likeness between the sun and 
the Good is recalled from 506e, and they (with their dependent perfections) are 
differentiated by the field ‘in which.’1 The formula is— 
€v TO Opatw TOTY 
7:0 HALos : e 

Opwueva 

This is an analogta in the strict sense; it states that two sets of things, the illus- 
trations and the sllustranda, are ava rdv avtdv Adyov. The Adyos mpds aAAnAa of the 
illustrative set has been given; it is not applied as yet. The simile of the Sun now 
appears no longer as a comparison between two things with their attributes, but as 
the analysis of relations within the intelligible, aided by an analysis of the conditions 
of vision. 

6. Applicattons—(i) Perfection and Privation (508c4-dg).—Plato is concerned to 
bring out two points: the qualitative distinction between obfuscation and pure 
vision, and the fact that this obfuscation does not depend on lack of capacity. I have 
already commented upon the distinction between actuality and potency in (3) above. 
Here he gives a second analogia, the nerve of which is the substitution of other lights 
—artificial lights*—for sunlight. The analogia may be briefly stated as follows: as 
the eyes seeing true colour in sunlight to the eyes obfuscated by dim light, so the eye 
of the soul lighted by reality and being to the eye of the soul dimmed by the light- 
in-darkness of opinion. The Jogos is given by the contrast between obscure and 
clear.* Since the lights alone are different, the inference is that the mind fossesses the 
potency, and that the Good alone causes the potency to become mind in use, Plato 
takes especial care, in the form of his sentences, to make this contrast, novel as it is, 
clear beyond doubt. He has caught up the metaphor of blindness and darkness® 
used earlier to stand for the many beautifuls and goods valued by the many (507bz2). 

No one who has regard for the integrity of an argument can contend that this is 
anything but an analysis of the function of seeing, which contrasts actuality with 
privation. The contrast, outlined here, is the basis of the allegory, where Plato 
shows that education is not like putting sight into the blind, but brings out the native 
capacity of the soul. It would require very good evidence indeed to prove that this 
contrast between dark and light is abandoned or blurred in the allegory. 

(ii) Analogical Definition of the Good (508e-gb10).—In (5) above the formula of 


> - a , 
€v T® VONTH TOTH 


vou 
Td ayadov : { . 


voovpeva 





1 I shall use the word ‘ field’ for rézos; it is 
not misleading, like ‘ world.’ 

2 Nuxrepwa péyyn (508c6) should not be taken 
as luminaries of the night. Aeneas Tacticus, 
Plato’s contemporary, lays down that inhabitants 
of a threatened city must undress in the dark, 
and put out all lamps and other vuxrepwa oéyyn 
(X. 25), lest they should signal; this is the most 
general term for an artificial light. My paper 
(A. 135) followed the traditional rendering, and 
softened Plato’s fundamental contrast. This 
sense is carried through by the figure of the fire 
in the cave—what is the fire but a nocturnal 
light ?—and we avoid the difficulty that the light 
of the moon and the stars, as well as the sun, is 
used in the allegory to illustrate the system of 
the intelligible (516a). 


3 'AuBduwrrew, éyyds palverOar rupPrOv )( capes 
opav. 

# Note the sentence endings: doep ov« évotons 
xaOapas byews (508C7), évoica galverac (d2), vovy 
éxew paiverar (d6), vodv ox Exovrs (dg). We may 
recall the common sophistical play on the double 
meaning of byw éxev. Aristotle defines the dis- 
tinction between potency and actuality by 
analogy, because there is no other way; see 
quotation at the head of this paper. A still 
better example is the definition of 4 troxe:pévn 
gvors in Phys. 191a7: it is to odcla as bronze to 
a statue. 

5 so6al, C7, II. 

6 518b6-di, évovons émicrhuns, Tiv évotcav 
éxdorov divauy: the language echoes our pas- 
sage. 
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the first analogia was stated, but without applying the Jogos, The relations in which 
the sun stands are now used to define the Good. The Good is that which actualizes'! 
reality and knowledge (cf. 508a4, b6); it is the cause of the perfections (xaAd) know- 
ledge and reality (cf. 508a4); it is othey and even more perfect than they (508ar1, 
bg).2. These are the characteristics drawn out in (4) above for analogical use.? 

The main point of this simile is to make clear the otherness of the Good in regard 
to recognized goods, even undisputed goods; for the discussion started from a denial 
that it could be identified with ¢pdvyncrs or ndovy (505bs5 ; cf. 509a6-8). This other- 
ness is expressed by no less than two subordinate dvaAoyia:, one of which is used 
to deny the name ‘good’ to goods other than the Good; the second is calculated to 
dispel any illusion about the difference in mature between the Good and dependent 
goods. 

(a) The third analogia is 
ayadoed7 


ayaGov : 
(aAnbaa, ervotnpn) 


nAvos : nAoedy : : 
(pus, dyis) 


The cogency of this illustration depends upon the theory that the optic ray is an 
effluence from the sun (508b6). The actualized perfections, though like the Good 
are distinct from it; it is unequivocally good, and they should not be given the same 
name. There was such an equivocation, it will be remembered, because the many 
are ouwvupa to a form.* 

(b) The fourth analogia shows that the dvvayus of the Good is different in principle 
from that of the perfections. Plato chooses a causal relation where cause and effect 
do not possess the same Adyos tis ovaias. As the sun does not germinate, or grow, 
and is not nourishment®—in short, is not life or the sustenance of life, though the 
cause of life—so the Good is othey than ovata and beyond it. 

The Good has now been sufficiently shown, by means of causal analogiae, to be 
other than the perfections, and they have been shown to be actualized by it; it has 
also been shown that, without the Good, perfections are not in use, though ‘there’ in 
potency. 

(iii) Fifth Analogia: The Line (509¢5-511e5).—The Line is the fifth of a series 
of analogiae involving the causal action of the sun. The /ogos in all but the second is 
given in terms of this action in the dpards rémos, and is used to illustrate relations in 
the vonrds rémros; the second contrasts two lights, as it contrasts opinion and know- 
ledge. This contrast is clearly the basis of the allegory; as clearly it cannot be the 
basis of the Line, where a relation set up by one light is like a relation between 
intelligibles. The Line, like the third and fourth analogiae, is a natural development 
of the first, and this analysis will not have been waste of labour if it is seen to be the 
last of a series of proportions, not a solitary instance. Is it really credible that 
Plato misinterprets himself when Glaucon invites Socrates to pursue the comparison 
of the Sun if there is anything left to tell, and Socrates consents (509c5)? This is 
the usual dramatic pause before introducing a new distinction. After establishing 
the Good as other than the perfections, he discriminates between grades of perfections 
that lead to the Good and are dependent on it. At present it must suffice to note 
that Socrates carefully recalls the formula of the first analogta (5 above); the Good 


1 Thy dévamw dwodidébva (or rapéxew 509b3) is as the sun is seen by the eye (508br10), and we 
Platonic for ‘ actualize.’ should expect this; compare 516b7, 517b8, 

2 The test throughout is value—riuy; cf. 532a5. It may be taken that this meaning is 
507¢7, 508a1, 509a5. So xdAdos, rpéoBeaa, divas conveyed by 508e4—as yryrwoxopévns deavooi 
(509b9). The mark of 7d xadév is its complete- (dia voov D). 
ness and definiteness ; see p. 191, n. 6. 4 Rep. 596a6, Parmen, 133c8-d5. 

3 Our text, as it stands, does not make it clear 5 This is imitated by Pseudo-Archytas (lambli- 
that the wéyiorov uanua is known by the mind  chus, Protr. pp. 16-17). 
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rules’ over the vonrév yévos te xai téros as the sun rules over the épardv (yévos re xal 
tomos). If the sun is causally related to the visibles in the visible field, what distinc- 
tion in terms of this relation can be made between visibles to illustrate a similar 
relation between intelligibles? As we shall see, this requires the parallel diatresis of 
two yévn Or €idn—oparov, vontov, subordinate to the sun and to the Good respectively.” 

(iv) Completion of the Comparison of Privation: The Cave (514a sqqg.).—The Cave is 
not an analogta, though it is based on the contrast made in the second of them. The 
misfortune is that it has been treated as such by picking out some parts of the 
scenery and placing them in a ‘proportion,’ but a proportion that has no common 
logos. At face value the end of the cave itself is to present a shadow-play in the dim 
light needed for it, and the end of the visible field outside is the sun. The moral of 
the allegory is given by the second analogia (6. 1): education calls a natural capacity 
into actuality (518b-d). 

7- The logical order of these figures is as follows: (i) distinction between 
obscure and visible, illustrating the contrast between capacity and actuality 
(analogia 2); (ii) distinctions within the visible illustrating (a) the otherness of the 
Good in regard to all intelligibles (analogiae 1, 3, 4), and (b) the otherness of the 
higher vonrov in regard to the lower (analogia 5}; (iii) application of (i) to the special 
case of aza:devoia, showing how men may be turned by wa:deia (the methods described 
in analogta 5) to the Good, even though they begin by valuing other goods. This is 
the order actually followed by Plato in applying his symbolism (see 6 above). 

Plato has set out the classical analogy between ‘diverse kinds.’* Unless it can 
be said, ‘these perfections are manifestly caused by the sun, and there is privation 
without the sun,’ the illustration fails to illustrate. By a contrast between imperfect- 
tion and perfection, knowledge—the oixeia dpery of the soul as dys is of the eye,* 
dependent on the Good as oys on the sun—is distinguished from opinions, which are 
imperfections, By a comparison with known goods, the supreme excellence of the 
Good is shown. 

What is the procedure of alternative interpretations? An analogy is used to 
illustrate. This analysis of the actualities of pure vision and its correlate (the visible, 
or true colour), leading to their ultimate condition, is first perverted by placing the 
emphasis on the second correlate. This correlate is then treated as an existent 
rather than as a perfection in relation to the eye and sunlight ; its sense is extended 
to cover all sensibles, including objects of opinion.® By this time a strict analogy of 


1 Baoirkedeww (509d2) belongs to the language _ species. 














of illustration ; cf. xipws (508a5, 51703) and 
émiTporetwy (516b10),. 

2 The alternative is to refer the comparison 
of the two ‘ kinds,’ visible and invisible, to the 
contrast between the forms and the many beau- 
tifuls and goods, as Mr. Murphy (for example) 
does, It seems dogmatic to plump for the many 
beautifuls on the strength of one word—that 
they are ‘seen ’—and to ignore the recurrence 
of the whole group of terms posited for ana- 
logical purposes. I merely ask that the three 
passages (507b, 508b12, 509c5-d4) should be 
compared without prepossessions, and that 
readers should consider how the many beautifuls, 
in all their variety, can possibly be included 
within the two subordinate species of the visible 
kind in the Line—with due regard both for 
Plato’s language and the rules of logic. If I 
read Mr. Murphy aright, he places the many 
beautifuls in the genus dparév, but not in its 


3 Ar. Top. 108b23, Rhet. 1412a11. 

“ "Oyis is called the olxela dperj of the eyes in 
353C1 ; our figure depends on the conception of 
function and virtue there worked out. 

5 Mr. Murphy sets aside my view in these 
words: ‘It seems quite impossible to hold that 
the visible world in this simile (of the Sun) is 
only used as a symbol of the intelligible’ (M. 94). 
It does seem impossible, and therefore Mr. 
Murphy might have looked again (A. 135). My 
interpretation of the whole range of these figures 
depended upon the contention that the visible-in- 
the-sun stands constantly for the intelligible, and 
the obscure (which is ‘ visible’ in Mr. Murphy’s 


language) for the opinable (which is also ‘ visible’ 


in Mr. Murphy’s language) ; this is the distinc- 
tion I use above, and my argument is meaning- 
less apart from it. It is unfortunate that his 
readers should have been led to believe, at the 
outset, that my theory rested upon an absurdity. 
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the causal efficacy of the sun is beclouded by figments about a sun that is not 
becoming and visibles that need not be seen atall. The visible, after being identified 
with the sensible, is still, by an intolerable confusion, related to the sun, though the 
relation has now become unmeaning and illustrates nothing. The way is then 
prepared for the misinterpretation of the Line. 


Il] 
ANAAOTIA KAI AIAIPESTS. 
kat’ dvadoyiay dé (ev) doa Exes ws GAA rpds GAAO (Ar, Met. 1016b34). 


7d Sé SuatpeioOar (sc. Ta Tvyyevn) TovovTov oiov STi éervoTHpyn exiotipns BeATiwv 7 
TO axpiBeorépa efvac 7 TH PeATiOvwv (Ar, Top. 15787). 

The Platonic title of the Line is dvaAoyia xai diaipeors diy Exatépov, Sofacrov re 
kat vontov (534a6); in that passage it is recalled to illustrate the distinction between 
propaedeutic and dialectic (531c9-534d). I shall, as before, ask what the Line is 
used for. It will be necessary to determine how the Line combines both analogia and 
diaivesis. But first an aid to understanding, which has been turned into a stumbling- 
block, must be restored. 

1. The Diagram.—The line itself is divided, then subdivided, in the same ratio; 
this is a strict geometrical analogia, itself reached by diatrests. The geometrical basis 
of a proportion was still alive in Plato’s mind, as we shall see (Gorgias, 465b7). It 
was an iodryns Adywv before it became an dpoidrns Aoywv. The essence of it is the 
(Adyos) mpds GAAnAa.1 The regular formula implies a line: ws 9 (ypappy) a éori rpds 
tiv B’, ovrws 7) y’ mpds tHv 5’. Euclid uses lines in Book V to illustrate a general 
theory of proportion covering any magnitudes, arithmetical, geometrical, musical 
and all mathematical sciences.2_ Or better, Aristotle exemplifies the theory of propor- 
tion as applied to justice in terms of lines.? Wherever there is a ‘ more and less,’ an 
‘exceeding and exceeded,’4 the eye can be aided by a line or lines. In the Line the 
Adyos is one of clearness ; as a quality, this admits of more and less; so the ratio—or 
(Adyos) mpds GAAnAa (509d9)—can be presented to the eye in terms of length. The 
diagram is but the geometrical expression of the relation of the terms, equivalent to 
our expression A: B:: A-a:a::B-b:b. Plato has adopted an elegant procedure. 
By diairesis, dividing and subdividing the line according to a Jogos, he can use the 
relation, established in Book V between 7d dofacrdv and rd yvwordv in respect to clear- 
ness and truth, to govern the subordinate /ogoi; for the visible is a species of the 
opinable.© We shall see the significance of this when we come to the dtasvesis of the 


terms.’ 
Socrates reminded Glaucon that mathematicians think about the square, not 


1 On the importance of \éyes and wpds &\AnAa ~— figures is used in the construction ; see Euclid, 
in the Platonic mathematics, see Toeplitz, VI.10. As Plato used this method in the solu- 


Quelien und Studien z. Gesch.d. Mathematik, Abt. B, tion of the Delian problem, there is no reason 


bd. 1, pp. 12 sqq. 

2 Scholiast in Eucl. vol. V, p. 280 Heiberg. 

3 Ethics, 1131b1. Aristotle uses a line even 
to illustrate arithmetical ‘ proportion’ in a phrase 
closely resembling the language of our passage 
(509d6)—xai dowep ypaumis els dvica reTunpuévns 
(Ethics, 1132a25). It is applied to a judge re- 
storing equality. 

4 Philebus,24a-b ; Ar, Categ.10b26, Seep. 191, 
n. 5. 
5 If the procedure he had in mind was geo- 
metrical, the general theory of proportion is 
presupposed, and the conception of similar 


to exclude the possibility here. 

¢ The differentiation was made in 507c. Com- 
pare 478c1o with 510a8. If it is said that the 
purpose of the Line is to show the relation of 
opinion to knowledge, the datum from which the 
argument starts is confused with the conclusion 
in 511e, 

7 Mr. Murphy raises a question about dixa 
réuvew (50906), which should mean ‘bisect’ if 
interpreted geometrically (M. 99, n. 1). Does it 
not rather recall the ordinary terminology of 
division, as the phrase dialpeois Six suggests ? 
See the Sophist and Politicus passim. 
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about the diagram of the square ; and this should be a warning not to think of this 
diagram, but of the relations that the diagram expresses. Plato seriously meant a 
geometrical proportion between terms, carrying on an analogy ; and he conveniently 
illustrated it by a figure, just to ensure that it should be treated as a proportion. The 
diagram does nothing except to express identity of ratios ; if it is supposed to be more, 
it loses its nature. When Mr. Murphy suggests that it has a different Jogos from the 
terms whose Jogos it presents to the eyes, this is merely the extreme case of the 
formal error that the line is anything other than the expression of an identity of rela- 
tion between the pairs of terms. Treat its sections as ‘compartments,’ and they can 
be packed with anything that the expositor may think to be necessary for a complete 
classification.1 The diagram is not a whole ‘in’ which things are classified. Its 
function is to keep before the eye the Adyos mpds GAAnAa of the stated terms; it is 
habitually used to destroy the Jogos it sets forth. 

2. Avaipeors.—Having recalled the terminology of analogia (508b12), Socrates 
posits the ‘ kinds’ he is going to divide, ‘continuing the simile of the sun’ (509c6). 
‘Anyhow, you have these two kinds, visible, intelligible’ (d4). Now, when Plato 
formally posits a genus for division he names it ; if he were dividing objects of appre- 
hension, he would say so. But this is explicitly two parallel divisions—é:aipeous dixn 
exatépov. The dvvapis rov oparov is now Called the opardy yévos, because it is a genus 
that one divides ; each genus is discriminated by naming the ruler under which, and 
the field ‘in which,’ it is placed. If we give any weight to Plato’s regular formal 
procedure, he is going to divide two genera placed side by side. 

As vision and mind are roAv dveorwra? that admit of analogy, so are their objects, 
the visible and intelligible; this comparison has already been made in the simile 
of the sun, and will be made again in the allegory. Now if both kinds are divided by 
the same fundamentum dtvisionis, the named constituent species form an analogia: the 
first is to the second as the third to the fourth.* In the Line the distinction drawn 
is one of value—namely, clearness. The Line is an essay in definition, in which the 
definienda, the two ‘parts’ of the vonrov, are discriminated not only by genus and 
differentia, but also (as regards their relative grade of perfection) by means of the 
analogia formed by the two pairs of subordinate kinds. The two grades of knowledge, 
unlike the Good, can be defined through d:aipeors, and the analogia is an additional 
help, ‘ continuing the simile of the Sun.’* 

Let us look at Plato’s method of combining dtaivesis and analogia elsewhere to 
define. In the Gorgtas (462d) it is asked if rhetoric is good. If it is defined as pleasure- 
giving, the common genus will include arts as diverse as cookery, cosmetics, and 
sophistic. They are sorted out by the following process. Socrates suggests that 
rhetoric is the counterfeit of a ‘ part’ of politics. Then this counterfeit is defined by 
diaivesis and analogta. If arts that tend the body are divided into training and 
medicine, and the political arts into legislation and justice, there is a proportion 
between the four because the principle of division is the same—the distinction 
between setting a norm of well-being and restoring the norm. So the relation 
between training and medicine—the better known arts—helps to define what legisla- 
tion and justice are. For a logos will help to define terms even when little is known 


1 On the quadripartite theory the classification # See Ar. Top. 157a7, and Philebus 57c10- 
is in four groups. On Mr. Murphy’s theory it 59c2, quoted at the beginning and the end of 
is tripartite; this involves giving the dpardy this section. This definitory diairesis of the 
yévos a content fuller than its constituent species two kinds of knowledge is carried further in 
possess. Book VII for the mathematical sciences; but 

2 Ar. Top. 108b23. Socrates refuses to divide dialectic because 

3 rh 6¢ dbuodrnta oxerréov éxl re ray év érépors Glaucon is not ripe for it (532e). This is evi- 
yéveow, ws Erepov mpds Erepby tt, ofrws ddA wpds dence of the real purpose of the Line—to dis- 
Go (Top. 108a7). criminate dialectic. See § 4 below. 
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of the terms themselves.,! If similar divisions are made of the counterfeits, we 
arrive at the groups—cosmetics, cookery; sophistic, rhetoric. If it is known how 
cosmetics differs from training and cookery from medicine—and this is equivalent to 
the formation and the partition of two new genera—then the process of defining need 
not be spun out. For brevity, Socrates adopts the formula of the geometers : 


As cosmetics to training, so is sophistic to legislation ; 
As cookery to medicine, so is rhetoric to justice. 


A series of bipartite divisions has enabled Socrates to define sophistic and rhetoric 
by analogy.? 

It is not possible to convert the Line into a classification without violating the 
rules of logic. Since the objects named by Plato do not conform to the requirement 
of completeness, a fresh start is made with the states; since a complete set of states 
must have a complete set of objects, objects are added to taste; and since the 
objects are presumed to differ in kind, the third section is supposed to be reserved 
for 7a paOnparixd—alternatively Plato is supposed to have forgotten about ethical 
forms. The simple rule is that the constituent species give the extension of the 
genus dparov, as it is here formed by Plato for use in the argument. Their 
differentiating characteristics and their Jogos are definitely stated, and their common 
nature gives the genus. Alter these, and you alter the argument; and that is 
indefensible. 

3. The Aéyos.—The common ratio must now be defined. Since the visible 
kind is placed in the visible field and is under the sun, it is special pleading to 
suggest that the reflections are cast by anything but the sun. The visible was 
posited to be analogous to the intelligible upon this condition. The relation between 
the originals and their images is one of ‘more and less’ clearness; for cadnveig xai 
doadein mpds GAAnAa (509d9) means relative clearness or sureness, just as ‘ slow- 
nesses and quicknesses’ (Laws, 893d4) is the relative speed of the planets, and in 
general the polar opposition of comparatives signifies ‘more and less’ in a scale of 
quantity or quality (Philebus, 25c).* The images are not obscure; they give less 
of their originals and are less secure in what they give than the originals themselves. 
The Platonic thesis is that anything seen in an obscure light is obscure, and that 
anything seen in sunlight is clear, though there are grades of clearness, as the Line 
explains.‘ 

Since the interpretation of the lower line is disputed, it will be convenient to 
define the common ratio from the side of the sllustrandum. How does mathematics 
differ from dialectic in clearness? The Philebus also answers this question (57b5) : 
Gp’ ox... ém’ Grows GAAnV Téxvnv otcav avnuphKev cadertépay Kai acaderrépay 

1 Soph. 250. clear) because it is an imperfect way of appre- 
2 Compare also the formal process of defining hending the original object. But this is not 
human image-making in Sophist,265-6. In matter, Plato’s doctrine (cf. e.g. 508d)” (M. ror). In 
as distinct from form, this discussion is not 508d Plato makes the obscurity depend on 
germane to the Line; for the genera and the the light, not on the object in itself, as Mr. 
fundamentum divisionis are totally different. Murphy suggests; in 516b4 Plato means that 
3 Compare Gorgias, 451cg: mas mpds 4ddAnda_ ~=—ilooking at the object in water is an imperfect 
rdxous Exe: (ra Aorpa). mpds d\AnAaisthe regular (not an obscure) way of seeing the object—and 
Euclidean formula for a ratio; e.g. Aéyov yew _—this is his usage. (3) The light is neutral or un 
wpds &AAnda peyeOn Aé-yeru x.7.. (Book V, def. 4). qualified (M. 99, 100). This can be said only 
4 The difficulty of making e/xagia obscure may if the context is completely ignored, and the 
be judged from Mr. Murphy. (1) The images analogy between eixacia and didvaa forgotten. 


are blurred and wavering, in water, forexample All this violence to the text is required in order 
(M. ror). Plato’s surfaces are ‘close-grained, to identify these shadows and reflections with 


clear, and bright’ (5r0az); his usage for water- the flickering shadows of the cave in a light 
mirrors is unvaried, as I show elsewhere. (2) It itself shadowy (532c2). 
is denied that ‘eixagia is only obscure (sc. less 
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GAAnv adAAns; . . 
Tavta mérepov 9 Twv piAocopoivtwv 7 pi) ptAovodoivtwy axpiPéerrepov €xee ; Superior 
clearness is greater accuracy in method and more reality in the objects. The clear 
is associated with 7d dxpiBés, 73 BEBarov, 7d} dAnOés.1 This is the proper contrast 
between a science that criticizes starting-points and moves to an unconditioned «px; 
and those that assume the starting-points ; and a diairesis is the proper way of making 
the contrast between methods differing in accuracy and objects differing in reality.’ 

If we take the list of images named by Plato without trying to improve upon 
it, they are made by sunlight and the object upon an appropriate surface. A 
reflection is not a copy; it is the object itself seen indirectly, This is Plato’s theory 
of the matter,* and linguistic usage is in accordance with the theory. Given a 
smooth surface, whether metal or water, the thing is seen év aAAorpia dpe (516b5) ; 
this was the way in which astronomers observed eclipses of the sun (Phaedo, g9d6, 
Laws, 89748). Thus ra & vdaor havracpara (532c1) came to mean a convenient 
Setirepos mAovs (Phaedo, g9d1, Rep. 516b5). This is a less secure way of observing 
than seeing avrd (402b5, 516b5) in their own place;* but daylight images in water 
are ‘good’ images when contrasted with shadows cast by firelight (532c1), and it is 
a good image that is analogous to the object of diavo. It is difficult to understand 
why Plato’s constant usage here and elsewhere is ignored in favour of a pure 
construction about images, copies, phantasms, imagination—(det) kar’ eidn diareuverv 
kat’ apOpa  wépuxev. LEixaoia is defined by the nature of its object as indirect 
observation of something ; it seeks (as an astronomer seeks) through the best means 
it has, while riorcs has the superior certainty of direct vision. The relation between 
this pair gives that between diavoca and vonows—for the pairs are dpoiws €xovta mpds 
aAAnAa. Once the logos has been given, there is nothing further to say about these 
images and originals. They are used here, as they are used outside the cave, to 
furnish an analogy for grades of intelligibles; and they are not used here, any more 
than the objects outside the cave, for any other purpose.°® 

4. The Acaipeocrs of the Nonrov.—This is developed with great care. 
Glaucon’s answers show that he knows the character of mathematics (510d3, 11a2, 
br), but does not at first grasp the distinction between mathematics and dialectic 
(510ob10). The argument is a dtaivesis in which the two subordinate kinds are 
defined over against one another by means of two differentiae; then the definition is 
reinforced by an analogy between the four kinds. (i) The methods of approach to 
the object are distinguished by two differentiae, the attitude to tro@éce:s, and the use 
or abandonment of diagrams (510b4-9); (ii) explanation of the first differentia of 
mathematical method (c1-d3); (iii) explanation of the second differentia of mathe- 
matical method (d5-511a1) ; (iv) definition of a vonrév efdos in terms of the mathe- 
matical method with its two differentiae (a3-8); (v) definition of the other vonrdv 
efdos in terms of the method of dialectic (b3-c2); (vi) Glaucon’s summing-up of the 
distinction (c3-d5). He renders back the definitions; he has now grasped, abstractly 


, e —— - , _ ‘ ‘ « \ 
. wadw ws Svoiv éravepwrd TovTow avTtoty Td cages kal Td KaGapdv epi 


1 Philebus, 5741, 58c3, 59arl. been thought to deny the ‘metaphysical import- 
2 See Ar. Top. 157a7, quoted at the head of ance’ ofimages. The phrase (Adam’s) was used 


this section. to suggest that these images, as described by 
3 Timaeus, 46b, and Taylor’s Commentary, Plato, are not important enough to rank in a 
p. 286. fourfold classification of évra. This seems to be 


4 The shadow is the imprinted outline of the right; but the remedy is not to add anything 
object, from which one can at least judge its that may becalledan image. Their metaphysical 
shape; these shadows are oxial rév bvTwv (532c). importance is given by their use; they are ‘ one 

5 In my paper (A. 144-5) examples from the by analogy’ with the objects of didvoa, in respect 
common usage of m:orés, cagpys, BéSacos were of clearness, as elxacia is one with didvaa 
collected. (511€3). 

6 The illustrative theory advanced above has 
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at least, the original distinction in (i) above. But he adds a point not clearly made 
by Socrates—that Socrates wishes to distinguish what dialectic contemplates as 
cleavey than what mathematics contemplates. Socrates had not said this in so many 
words ; he defined the species in a bipartite division of the vonrdv by likeness and 
difference. It is Glaucon who recognizes the d:opicpds car’ advadoyiav and completes 
it. Socrates at once accepts his inference, and gives the proportion in terms of 
states. As we saw from the Gorgtas, to give a proportion shortens the argument, 
once the Jogos is understood. The definition is now complete, and the discussion ends.! 

The purpose of the Line is to define; it introduces a new and revolutionary 
distinction—a ovyxvdv épyov—between the two levels of the intelligible, and thereby 
grounds the intellectual education. It is evident from Glaucon’s replies that the 
novelty is not mathematics, but the orientation to the Good involved in the 
criticism of iroféces. Socrates continues a process begun in Book V. There he 
divided off the ¢:Addogos from the philosopher by a distinction between knowledge 
with its object and opinion with its object. Here he prepares for the distinction 
between mathematician and philosopher by discriminating between the two levels of 
the vonrdv with reference to the end, the Good. The dopurpos is made with the most 
elaborate care. The studies are defined by the regular method of diaivesis; not only 
so, but they are also defined by means of a simple and obvious proportion; and 
a diagram is added to make sure that the proportion should not be ignored. An 
argument should be interpreted by its form and its conclusions: this is a double 
diatvesis and an analogia, not a classification. The stated conclusion is a proportion, 
and there is no indication that the Line portrays an ascent. 

We can now resolve a dispute about the relative emphasis placed upon states 
and objects. This is an unreal contrast; we saw the methods of investigation defined 
in relation to objects. Now in Book V Platodefines a‘ power.’ <A power is defined 
by its object—éq¢’ @ tre €ore Kai 6 amepydferas (477d1);? conversely, the object is 
defined in relation to the power (478a12). In the Line, the fis of didvoia is ranged 
with vdnows (every), and these are ‘ powers’ in the sense of Book V. Similarly, 
eixacia and wioris can be treated as powers correlated with their object, illustrating 
the new distinction between S:avora and voners. 

The Philebus says that sciences differ in the exactness of their methods and the 
reality of their objects: ai wept tav dvtws dpiAocodovvrwy (Téxvat) Opynv apnxavov 
axpiBeia Kai dAnOeia wepi pérpa te Kai apiOpors Suadépovarv (57CI0); ws 7) wept Exeiva 
eo? npiv ro te BeBarov Kai Td KaOapdv Kai adnbes kai O by A€yopev eiArckpeves, TEpi Ta ae 
kata Ta avTa woavTws dpecxToTata éxovra, 7 [SevrEpos] exeivwv Ste padiora éeore ovyyeves 
(59c2). The Line is a preliminary essay in defining a distinction in clearness and 
accuracy that is developed with greater maturity in the Phslebus. 

Something remains to be said about the relation of mathematics and dialectic. 
But it must be left for another time. 


IV 
CONVERSION AND PROPAEDEUTIC. 
tipai dé kai Sofa ta (nAovpeva padrdAov tov Aourav adinyyjrov yeyer PAvapias> TH yap 
kaQopavre Tov didiwy Te HAOLov wept TadTa omovddfew (Ar. Fr. 59 Rose).* 


1. The cave is an underground house displaying a shadow-play—a human 
device—from which the spectators could not, if they would, escape to the sunlit field 


1 The summary in 533e7 begins with the reraypévnv. Cf. 534a5. On dtvayuis see Pro- 








enumeration of the four states, and concludes 
with their analogia, 

2 The phrase in 511e2 (é€@’ ols éorw x.7.X.) is 
explained by this passage and by the definition 
of the ‘same power’ in 477d2: rhv émi Te airy 


fessor Paton’s paper in Proc. Aristotelian Society, 
1921-2. 

3 Cf. 516c8, d3, 521bg. It is important to 
recognize that the allegory deals with a conflict 
of goods. 
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without. The prisoner who is dragged from this spectacle to the sunlight is like a 
soul that is turned from dradevoia to knowledge (517b4, 525c5). It would also 
seem that the two systems (of firelight and sunlight) are adapted to contrasted ends 
—absorption in the play and natural progress from seeing divine shadows to the 
vision of the sun itself. This is the tale the allegory seems to tell; the symbolism is 
natural, and is strictly consistent with the contrast of lights—sunlight and the 
vuKtepiva peyyn—in the second analogia above, upon which it is based (II.6.i). The 
end of the cave is to counterfeit the divine spectacle without. 

It was argued’ that the Cave is a political allegory, and not a theory of levels of 
reality. This was directed against attempts to apply the Cave to the Line, which is 
not an allegory, is not political, and does not set out four levels of reality. The theory 
of the three states and their objects represented in the Cave is given elsewhere: in 
Book V the distinction of opinion and knowledge with their objects is explained ; 
didvorca and vonors, with their objects, are distinguished in the Line; so far as a 
theory of the Good is attempted, it is to be found in the simile of the Sun. The 
results of Books V and VI are used in the allegory (an ‘experience ’) to illustrate 
human nature in regard to dra:devoia and mwacéeia, just as the symbolism prepared and 
fixed in the analogiae is applied there. 

When the Cave is applied to the Line as tradition requires,” the figures are 
thrown into confusion. The function of the analogiae was to illustrate the relation of 
a pair of substantive states or objects by a similar relation between states or objects 
used symbolically. The illustrative terms are then ‘ one by analogy’ with the terms 
they illustrate. If it is said that the allegory contains an analogia identical with that 
of the Line, this means that two pairs of symbols are arbitrarily detached from the 
self-contained systems of firelight and sunlight to which they belong, and declared to 
stand in proportion. There is no point in saying that symbols of contraries are one 
by analogy with one another ; and a common /ogos is neither defined nor applied. If 
it is answered that symbols suit an allegory, I agree that they do; but the attempts 
to make them fit the Line, point by point, merely override the symbolism already 
fixed and prepared by the analogiae. The confusion may be simply illustrated by 
comparing the general formula of the two types of analogta*® with the sham analogia 
foisted upon the allegory. The illustrative terms are in italics: 


: intelligible. 
: vsstble b.| 
intelligible t or b. 


obscure : vistble : : opinable 
obscure x : obscurey :: vtstblea 
visible sora : visiblet orb :: intelligible sora : 


(analogta 2) 
[ (allegory) 
(analogiae 1 or 5) 


Upon the relations set out in the analogiae proper, it holds for the Cave that the 
obscure is one by analogy with the opinable and the visible with the intelligible 
(analogta 2); that the sun is one by analogy with the Good, and the visibles under its 
light with intelligibles (analogia 1); and that gazing at divine images in the sun is one 
by analogy with é:avoa as gazing at their originals is one by analogy with vénous 
(analogia 5). These are three illustrative analogiae, with distinct ratios, determining 
the symbolism—not one analogia with an amorphous ratio, in part following, and in 
part arbitrarily overriding, the symbolism already established. 

It is simple and unequivocal to say that seeing the divine images in the sun is to 
seeing their originals as didvora to vdnors, and that this is identical with the analogia of 
the Line. To suggest that objects in the cave are both one by analogy with objects 
of opinion, and identical with (or analogous to) the visibles in the lower line which 
are themselves one by analogy with intelligibles, and also one by analogy with the 
visibles outside the cave which are one by analogy with intelligibles—this is as 


3 See II. 6 iii for the difference between the 
two types of analogia. 


1 B, 14, 25. 
2 The relation of the two figures is discussed 
in section V. 
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The fundamental symbolism of obscure and bright is 


2. The Conversion.—The conversion is an important experience; but turning to 
puppets is not therefore an important achievement, apprehending the forms (M. 97). 


The data exclude this. 


For the short history of the rescue—it is only half a page— 


says one thing three times over: that the prisoner (suddenly faced with the puppets, 
the light, and finally the divine images in the sun) is too dazzled and blinded to see 


what is before him and continues to believe his shadows to be truer. 
Could Plato say more plainly that these changes are an over- 


habituated (515d-16a). 


So he must be 


whelming shock, and that the prisoner does not yet apprehend what he will come to 


apprehend after he has become habituated to the sunlight? 
inference that this prolonged dmopia (or amwria!) can answer to miortts. 


The text forbids the 
Why then 


does Mr. Murphy allow himself the licence of describing the prisoner as turning back 
from the puppets to measure the advance he has made (M. 98) ?? The initial stage of 


madeia is aropia, and aopia is d0€a. 


1 This confusion lurks beneath the parallelist 
theory, and Mr. Murphy makes it explicit. His 
theory is a compromise. He agrees with me 
(though he does not say so) that there are only 
three substantive states in the Cave—dééa, 
didvora, vdnois; but he remains a parallelist, 
because there is a ‘ very exact correlation’ be- 
tween the Line and the Cave (M. 94, 95). 

(i) If there are but three states, where is the 
quadripartite division? It is found by taking 
four sets of objects—the duplicated images and 
originals, How are they related to the three 
states? By assuming that the brief history of 
a rescue, which begins and ends with the word 
‘ suddenly,’ is not a history ; the ‘ conversion to 
puppets’ and the ascent stand, each in turn, for 
the transition to mathematics. Succession is 
interpreted as repetition so that four may be 
counted as three and still remain four. This 
view traverses both narrative and symbolism. 
If the fire stands for the sun (as he assumes), it 
is incongruous that its light should fall upon 
forms ; the continued dzopia and unbelief de- 
scribed by Plato (515c6-16a3) is transformed 
into a duplicated revelation; the revelation 
should not take place in the darkness of the 
cave, where the philosopher himself is bewil- 
dered on his return by objects that are not 
forms. But the philosopher must, upon this 
theory, tell the prisoner that these puppets in 
firelight ave forms, and the bewildered soul ‘ fugit 
indignata sub umbras.’ If Plato meant anything 
like this, he was bound to explain in his inter- 
pretation (517b); but there is no inkling that 
puppets in firelight stand for forms and their 
shadows in the same light for sensibles, or that 
succession stands for repetition. 

(ii) The ‘ very exact correlation ’ with the Line 
depends upon the analogia—shadows: puppets : : 
divine images : originals—and these are equated 
to the terms of the Line by position. The equa- 
tion breaks down because the transition to didvaa, 
which is all-important for the allegory, is mean- 
ingless in the analogia of the Line. Instead ofa 
common Jogos (which an analogia must surely 





have), Mr. Murphy founds upon the vague meta- 
phor of ‘the same stress or rhythm’ (M. 95). 
He finds this stress in puppet-gazing, which 
answers by position to wiors ; and wicms is ‘a 
‘crowning phase'’ or completion of one kind 
of activity.’ So it is in the Line, because it is 
one by analogy with vénos ; but upon the theory 
puppet-gazing stands for didvoa, which is not a 
crowning phase and completes nothing. Mr. 
Murphy interprets the initial bedazzlement as 
illumination. It is supposed that the Line gives 
abstractly the formula of the Cave—the one 
thing it cannot give ; for the Jogos laid down for 
the Line cannot be stated with ddvoa as the 
second term of a ratio, and the thesis requires 
this. The thesis abandons the common /ogos, 
and uses the notion of equivalence ambiguously. 
If we allow for the moment that the cave as a 
whole and the lower line as a whole ‘ represent ’ 
the ‘lower world’ (the object of dééa), it is still 
untrue that eixacia is to wioris as S6€a to didvoa 
(M. 98). Nor can dwadevola and raidela be sub- 
stituted for the two last terms (M. 102, n. 1). It 
is an assumption that dwradevoia has the same 
content as déta (see § 3 below), and wa:dela does 
not answer to didvoa; it includes the dropia, 
which is still 5éfa, and the whole subsequent 
progress to the Good. When the theory rejects 
the obvious symbolism determined by the pre- 
vious figures, it introduces a polymorphous 
symbolism, which makes anything stand for any- 
thing: puppet-gazing corresponds by position 
to micrs; shadow-gazing symbolizes ddéfa and 
puppet-gazing symbolizes ddvoa ; puppet-gazing 
and shadow-gazing together represent défa ; and 
puppet-gazing is analogous to gazing at originals 
in sunlight. The theory multiplies hypotheses, 
and is still unable to find the Jogos of the Line in 
the Cave. 

2 Mr. Murphy has given me nothing to answer, 
but much to correct. I take three instances 
from a single footnote (M.94,n.1). He extracts 
some ‘actual statements’ from my articles to 
show ‘the difficulties inherent in this type of 
interpretation.’ They are not actual statements, 
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The data to be interpreted are (i) the turning and journey ; (ii) the bewilderment 
and unbelief of the prisoner, thrice emphasized ;} (iii) the significant change of light; 
(iv) the habituation in sunlight; (v) the fact that Plato interprets the change as 
effected by mathematics. No tenable theory can ignore these. The only solution 
that fits all the facts is that draidevroc or ddppoves (5155), upon being faced with the 
problems of mathematics as Plato conceived it, pass through a stage of dropia and 
unbelief before they learn to apprehend the forms. They are blinded by excess of 
light as they were obfuscated by defect of light, and they go through a sober process 
of habituation ; neither bedazzlement nor habituation is illumination. The prisoners 
must cease to believe in their accustomed values and learn to love what they did not 
believe to exist—objects discovered poyis xai év ypdvy. 

Book VII is an attempt to answer two questions put much earlier. After the 
sombre account of the difficulties in-the way of philosophers (VI. 488 sqq.), Socrates 
concludes that the ideal state is just possible—yaAera Sé yevér Oar, ov pévror ddivard ye 
(502c6, echoed in VII. 540d3). He forthwith raises the consequent question: tiva 
TpoTov niv Kai éx Tivwy paOnudtwv te Kal émitndevudtwv of cwrhpes éverovTar THs 
woXureias . . . (502C10; cf. 521c1). The Cave both sets the problem and dramatizes 
the not impossible rescue by these saviours. The ‘whole trend of Book VII’ is 
not simply to lay down what studies should be pursued; it searches systematically 
for a xowdv among the réxvac didvocas and érurrjpyor of the cave, whereby the ‘ un- 
educated’ who practise them may be rescued (522c). This xowoyv is not remote, or a 
special kind of object ; it must be found among the shadows, or no rescue can be 
effected. These sciences and arts all have it, if only the prisoner can be goaded into 
seeing it. 

Although the empirical sciences and mechanics have this xo.dv, they do not 
satisfy Plato’s criterion for the propaedeutic (529c, 531a) ; nor does much that passes 
for mathematics. Geometry gives the most instructive example. The geometers 
who are derided by Socrates for squaring and applying and adding (52746) are still 
looking at shadows. What is the defect? Not (as some say) a defect in mathe- 
matics itself as compared with dialectic; but the interest of these men is limited to 
construction. The terminology quoted by Plato belongs to the sphere of the applica- 
tion of areas (Euclid, Book I1).2 These men were problem-solvers, who could form 
a square equal to a given area by acts of applying and adding, but did not consider 
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and they are misconstrued ; in two cases I did 
not recognize what my own meaning could be. 
(i) A sentence from a correct description of the 
shadow-play is silently abbreviated and treated 
as if it were an interpretation; then an interpre- 
tation I could accept is used to refute it. (ii) A 
question at the end of a correct description of 
the double bewilderment of the prisoner and the 
philosopher in the cave is eviscerated, turned 
into a statement, and misunderstood. (iii) A 
fragment of a sentence about the objects outside 
the cave, itself unexceptionable, is held to imply 
that the release, in my view, is not effected by 
mathematics. I twice said the contrary (B. 23, 
26), though I did not explain how, any more than 
Mr. Murphy does, and stressed the ethical side 
too much (see p. 205, n. 5). 

1 The so-called ‘conversion to puppets’ is a 
phrase wrenched from its context (532b). The 
question is, What has power to rouse the soul? 
and the answer is, the mathematical arts—they 
effect the whole change, release, being turned to 


puppets and the light, and the ascent—all short 
of seeing the originals in sunlight. This is a 
summary of the narrative of rescue as well as 
an interpretation. It is therefore evident that 
puppet-gazing is neither a distinct stage of edu- 
cation prior to mathematics nor a consummation 
within mathematics ; it is an initial stage within 
the activity—being troubled by a problem, not 
being illuminated by the forms. The prisoners 
continue to believe their shadows to be truer 
until they at last accept the divine shadows, 
This is the only interpretation that fits Plato’s 
narrative. Let me add that the phrase used for 
turning to puppets (pds madXov bvra—sc. Trav 
ox.@v—515d3) should not be construed as if it 
read mpds ra Svta, The cxial r@v SvTwy out- 
side are expressly contrasted with the eidwrwy 
oxvai in a shadowy life (532cr1-3)—the puppets 
are and stand for eféwXa, not dvra. 

2 The last proposition of this book—to form a 
square equal to a given area—is the culmination 
of the Pythagorean algebra. 
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what the square is and what forming a square means. Mathematics, and even 
mathematical discovery, did not necessarily arouse the characteristic dropia, or 
finally reveal the forms, The propaedeutic is more than a certain content; it 
requires a venture of faith, that there are eternal objects, and that they can be defined 
and systematically studied. The dcaipeors that Socrates conducts (523a6) has one 
end, to discriminate the experiences that will lead to inquiry about this reality {a6, 
arto, bg-c2). Having made this distinction, he is prepared to investigate the xocvov. 

The rescuer asks ‘ri éorcv;’ (515d5), and the prisoner cannot answer, Plato 
should give an interpretation of the question; for it is the nerve of the allegory. The 
question about unity—‘ ri roré éorw atrd 7d Ev ;’ (524e6) corresponds to it; for this 
too makes the soul at a loss (dmopeiv cf. 515d6), and drives it to search. The puzzle 
about unity directly brings up the problem of the one and the many, same and other. 
If Theaetetus were asked this question, he would answer at once: ovaiav Aé€yers Kai 
TO pn elvat, Kal GpowTynTa Kal dvopodrTynTa, Kal 7d Tadrov Te Kal [7d] Erepov, Ere dE Ev TE Kal 
tov dAXAov dpiOpdv wept aitav, Shrov Sé Sti Kal dpridv Te Kat mwepitrov épwras (T heaet. 
185c-d). For he knew that there is a unity incapable of being divided. Not so the 
prisoner ; if he is told that wnsty cannot be fractionized, he will reply that he has been 
doing this all his life: ‘What are these absurd numbers of yours that cannot be 
divided? I know better’ (526a). He continues to think his shadows truer. New 
assumptions are needed to deal with the problem of unity, or to see why the true 
mathematician will not say (if a is a number) that 6 is 4/5a, but rather that 5a is equal 
to 4b2—or better, 4: 5::5:a, where 4:5 is the rvOyevixds Adyos. What is it that 
releases from the chains and causes dropia? Not the vision of the forms, but contra- 
diction leading to doubt and search (524€e5). 

The prisoner believes that his shadows give him the whole truth, whether about 
justice or about the nature of unity ; and his science reassures him. If the relation of 
the shadows to the puppets is compared with that of the images to the originals out- 
side, the images prepare for their originals, but the shadows do not prepare.* There 
is so gross a disparity that the rescuer is not believed. Now this is contradiction. 
All that the situation allows of is some insight or doubt—or the chance of it—that 
there is more ‘in’ what has been taken for granted than the prisoner thought, enough 
to force him to ‘seek.’ Unity may not be a divisible, and being may not have yielded 
up its nature to the science of the cave. A form is not seen as one sees a sheep 
through the window, by turning the head.* To disentangle the ovyxexupévov 7 and 
to grasp the xeywpuopévov (524C) requires that a man should seek before he finds: ra 
Sé repi rovTwv dvaAdoyicpata mpds Te ovoiav Kal apeAcav poyis Kal év xpdvp dia ToAAwy 
Tpayparwv Kal madeias mapaylyverat ois dv Kal wapaylyvntat ; (Theaet. 186c). Nothing 
in Plato allows us to suppose that it is easy to know reality, and everything in the 


1 In principle this is the subject of the con- 
troversy between Speusippus and Menaechmus 
about the nature of the problem in geometry, as 
reported by Proclus, Jn Euclidem 77. 15 Friedlein, 
Discussion must be left for another occasion. 
The relevant passages may be found in Stenzel’s 
enlightening article on Speusippus (Pauly-Wis- 
sowa, Real-Encyclopddie, III A 2, 1659-60). 

2 G. Junge, quoted in Hasse and Scholtz, Die 
Grundlagenkrisis der Griechischen Mathemattk, p. 66. 

3 This is one reason why it is meaningless to 
speak of a common logos between the two pairs 
of images and their originals in the Cave. It 
runs counter to the description. 

4 It is not the case that the Platonic ‘ educa- 
tion’ is represented as putting a man at once in 
contact with an ideal world. The passage in 


524d-e, cited by Mr. Murphy (M. 96), says 
something quite different. There are things that 
awaken d:dvoa and cause the soul to be at a loss, 
and to seek; but to be stimulated to ask ‘ What 
is unity ?’ is not finding it. 

It should be noted that the puppets that are 
contrasted with their own distorted shadows are 
not merely ethical opinables, as 517d and 520c 
might lead one to suppose, It is the contrast 
between the standards of the cave and the 
ethical forms that bewilders the returning philoso- 
pher ; so these two passages mention them alone. 
But the bewilderment of the prisoner might be 
caused by anything that upsets his ordinary 
assumptions, though the means used is a ques- 
tion about mathematics. 
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Republic is designed to convey that men cannot be detached from one way of life in a 
twinkling and turned to reality. The release and doubt and ascent and habituation 
are images of the difficulty. Plato discovered, as he thought, two successive and 
systematic methods that open up a way of life directed wpis éva oxordv, and lavished 
his imagery to show that to turn into that way was hard, though possible. The 
arvrria experienced before the puppets is not identical with rioris (assurance), nor can 
puppet-gazing represent the study of material things. Nor is the means of rescue 
just ‘mathematics,’ a certain content. To attenuate the struggle before the forms are 
grasped recalls ‘Mr. Fortune’s Maggot’: he tried to console a young Islander for the 
loss of his god by teaching him geometry; the boy pined away for his idol—as the 
prisoner turned back to his idols. 

3. Awatdevaia.—lI have postponed asking what it is that the prisoners must 
be converted from. ’Aza:devoia is opposed to waideia (51442). In Platonic usage this 
word normally means the é£s that results from wrong upbringing, judged by some 
standard of taste, morals, or knowledge.! Plato even describes the sequence zravéeia, 
vixyn, UBpis, dradevoia (Laws, 641¢2)—in a man who fell off from a standard he once 
observed. The best illustration of the cave is the oligarchical man who becomes a 
democrat &:’ dradevoiav kai kaxhv tpopiv Kai kardoracw THs moAews (Rep. 552e). Intel- 
lectually the eristics are ‘ uneducated’ (Phaedo, g1a) ; and when Plato writes of the 
Tovnpa tpody that keeps men from seeking truth, he means that they are araidevra (Ep. 
VII, 343c7). The learned Greeks whom roAvuabia combined with xaxi) dywyy prevents 
from seeing that not all magnitudes measure one another, are really the uneducated 
—not the lads who come fresh to the subject (Laws, 819a). ’Ama:devoia is the false 
alternative to za:deia, not its innocent prologue. 

In my article I denied that dradevoia is the mere privation of instruction, and 
made it include ‘ the whole experience of citizens who have chosen a good lower than 
the supreme Good’ (B. 22). (The natural criterion is the Good; perversions are 
love of honour or pleasure.) This could embrace all the sciences that Plato differ- 
entiates from the propaedeutic. Then why not say that dmradevoia includes an 
ingenuous level of perception as well as beliefs and perversions? Because that is not 
the specific meaning of the word in Plato; because it introduces a different order of 
conceptions, a classification of grades of apprehension, to fit the supposed level of 
eixagia ; and because the prisoners are described as bound and warped from boy- 
hood,’? with formed interests and beliefs, and with a ‘life’ that they value too much 


1 The test for the cave is what is valued and madaywylas rvxovcas and dv . . . wabjocews rpocn- 
sought. The uneducated is the man who has’ xovons réxn in 491eI1-92a2; the early part of 





missed something, through environment, insensi- 
tiveness, or passion. He is the pedigreed snob 
(Theact. 175a1), the average sensual man 
(Protag. 347c¢7), the person of vulgar common- 
sense (Theaet. 17505 ; cf. 17445), the critic who 
succumbs to mob standards, having known better 
(Laws, 659a6), the man bereft of moral standards 
(Gorg. 527e1), the degenerate tyrant (ibid. 
510b8). The /ocus classicus for dwadevoia and 
environment is Timaeus, 86-87b. The standards 
by which the uneducated is judged are those of 
Kadoxayabia, gpdyno.s, dperH, and his state is 
closely connected with the rd@y. In the Cave 
the ultimate standard is knowledge of reality, 
and those who do not possess it are dmaldevro 
kal ddnOeias depo, who should not be allowed 
to rule (519b8). They are stunted yuxdpa (a3) 
that have missed the dper)) Wux7s. Compare 
this contrast: ras Wuxas ras edpveordras Kaxijs 


Book VI is the best commentary on the cave. 

It would follow from usage and from Plato’s 
description that dwadevoia cannot simply be 
identified with 56a. A lad who profits from the 
‘ first education ' values the right things, though 
he cannot give an account of them yet; the 
dmwaldevros is blind to them and has learned to 
value the wrong things—that is why he must be 
rescued. His quality is positive, as vulgarity 
and Philistinism are positive. 

2 514a5. The sense of éx waidwy is given by 
such phrases as déyuara éx mwaldwy epi dixaiwy 
kal xada@v (538c6), and as mda elyev Odgas €x 
mwatdos wept Kkadav re Kal aicxpav (57405). The 
burden of these books is that the young must 
be rescued before they are indurated in wrong 
opinions; cf. 519a9. When it is proposed to 
segregate the ten-year-olds, this is not the routine 
of the ideal city. They are taken out of the 
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toleave. Adfat are here described, not a level of dda; as in the earlier books, they 
indicate a habit of thought about good and fair things; and we ought not to import 
distinctions not drawn in the allegory. 

The cave is a place of accepted standards other than the Good—and that is 
unnatural, The araidevros is a man who is asked ‘ri éorv;’, and is likely to think 
the question a foolish one, because he has prepossessions. He has been taught too 
much, not too little; and knows no better. 

Is the allegory about the unredeemed city alone, or does it also apply to the 
Kallipolis? It is, prima facie, an answer to the question how saviours are to be found 
and what means of rescue they will use (502d10, 5211) ; the ideal citizens will not 
mock their rescuers or kill them (517a6; cf. 492-93). But ‘ Plato expressly argues 
(519) that this return (of the rescuer) is obligatory only in the ideal city, and, after all, 
even ideal children are born young, and born human, and that is enough of itself to 
constitute a cave’ (M. 94). If Mr. Murphy had paused to consider, he would have 
seen that the task of founding the Kallipolis is in question —7 pére pov 5% épyov Trav 
oikurt@v (519C¢8). The address (520b) is expressly from the founders, the spiritual 
parents, to those who have been rescued. Our city is the city we are founding, and 
without the obligatory return the city could not be founded. F 

The city may possibly be founded if the rescued who are made to go down in 
turn (520c)! can hold fast against the lures of riyai (521a, 516d2, 540d5); it is a risk 
that the intellectual education may not have made them proof against old ddfa:, 
learned from boyhood, when they exercise power. Hence the last page (541) 
proposes to separate children from their parents at the age of ten; after that age 
they will be infected by ra viv 76, as waides. Then the city will come quickly and 
easily, not painfully. This reveals Plato’s profound doubt about the possibility of 
keeping the rescued steadfast if they have not been nourished in right opinions before 
the intellectual education. The 50a: must first be right. This is his final judgement 
about the value and place of the first education, which is not a cave education. 

The allegory does not analyse 8d£a ; it shows men using the défa: described in 
Book VI. The cave is a society with fixed and limited standards; and the men in it 
are, aS a society, prisoners of dma:devoia because they are content with its ‘life,’ its 
Séypara, its prizes. To argue that there will always be a cave in the ideal city 
because boys are human is to indulge needlessly in metaphor. If it is asked whether 
there will be dradéevoia in the ideal state, and of what kind, Book VIII gives the 
answer. The soul is such that honours and pleasure will seem good to some. So 
far as these are accepted ends, there is da:devoia among those who are to be rescued. 
It is not excessive to say that the rest of the Republic, apart from the second half of 
Book X, is an analysis of dra:devoia as it is revealed at different levels of society. In 
all of them, some constraint would be needed to turn men from it. But the members 
of the established guardian family, nourished in the love of good and fair things and 
passing naturally to higher study, are not draiSevrox. They are not rescued by force 
—py Bia... ddAda waifovras rpéde (5372)—they have never loved the wrong things, 
because they were taught to know better. 





cave because the cave society will be too much 8 olxovuévy (521a1). Similarly in 540d2 the 

for them. city is not an empty hope if only the philosophers 
1 xal ofrw trap huiv kal byiv % widts olkhoerae remain steadfast. 
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V 
RELATION OF THE CAVE TO THE OTHER FIGURES, 


This question has been left till the end, because the orthodox interpretation rests 
(if I may say so) upon a misrendering of Plato’s explanation of the Cave in 517b. It 
seemed better to learn first from the allegory itself what conversion is. The crucial 
passage runs as follows: 


A. 1. rairnv ... Ti eixkova . . . Tpovarréov ararav Tois EeuTporbev Acyopuévors 
‘ 4 > w» , @ ng ~ , > , > ”~ 
2. tHhv pev Se dWews harvopevnv edpav | TH TOV Seopwrypiov oikynoe: apopootyra, 
4 ~ > > ~ ~ a a ¢ , , 
3. 7d d€ Tov rupds év airy pws | TY Tov nAtov duvvapec ° 
B. tiv 8€ dvw avaBaow Kai Béav Tov avw 
‘ > , la lal ” 
THv €ls TOV VoNnTdY TOrov THS Wuys avodov 
Tideis OVX GpapTHcy. 


It is disputed whether the light of the fire is compared to the power of the sun 
as the vuxrepwa heyyy are compared to the jpepivdv das (508c6), or as the sun is com- 
pared to the Good (508b12). The latter is the traditional view. Upon this view 
each of the clauses A2, A3, and B, compares the ¢l/ustvandum with its corresponding 
symbol. This will not do; context and terminology exclude such a rendering. 

The traditional interpretation throws the context into disorder. On the previous 
page the prisoner ends with the sight of the (illustrative) sun in the sky (516b4), and 
infers that it is the giver of seasons and the ruler of all things in the visible field (bt10) 
—i.e. colour and growth, as in the simile of the Sun. When he remembers his 
‘original house’ and its false wisdom, he loathes it in comparison with the sun in the 
visible field; a return is repellent, and the eyes are darkened (516e). There can be 
no doubt what this sun and this visible mean, and to what they are contrasted. 

This is the moment that Plato chooses to spring upon his readers a second 
sun, gone to earth and ruling the darkness (now miscalled the visible) as the Sun 
outside rules the visible field. Nobody could have guessed this—and nobody uses 
the clue even when it is supplied. For if the fire does represent the substantive 
sun, then this sun sheds its ‘ power’ impartially upon material things, ethical objects, 
forms, and even all of them together. The traditional view interprets the fire as the 
sun, provided that this sun is not taken seriously. The firelight is still tacitly 
assumed to represent the feeble light of opinion, shed by a vuxrepuvdv geyyos in which 
vision is obfuscated (516e9; cf. 508c6). 

What canon of interpretation can justify the inconsequence of maintaining that 
Plato contrasts the antithetical symbols (the sun in its opwyevos roros with the dim 
light in the rpwrn oixnors) throughout page 516, only to add forthwith in explanation 
that a substantive ‘ power of the sun’ (whatever that may mean) is symbolized by the 
same firelight in the same house, and that a substantive 6’ oYews pavopevyn dpa is 
symbolized by the same house—without explaining that his explanation uses the 
terms in a totally different sense? What could the ‘ power’ of the sun mean but the 
power that makes vision see perfectly and visibles be seen (508a5), and what was the 
‘ power of vision’ but an effluence of this sun (b6)? What should the light of the 
fire be, from the use to which it is put, but the light of a vuxrepevdv deyyos that dulls the 
sight (c6) ? 

If the evidence of context left reasonable doubts, Plato’s uniform terminology 
should dispel them. At transitions and in summaries throughout these figures he 
has taken care to use a collocation of words that recall the original analogia (508c1). 
They are: %Avos, das or Sivapus Tod HALov, dpards (6pwpevos) Toros Or Su’ OYews Pacvopevy 
Spa, dpwpeva or Sivayis Tov dpacGar or dpardv (yévos, efd0s). One word alone, so re- 
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peated, might be equivocal; but not the group, recurring at all the salient 
points. 

The first repetition occurs in the transition to the Line—7Aws, opards (rd7os), 
oparov (yévos, efdos). The second interprets the allegory ; we have just found that the 
terms cannot bear a substantive sense. The final summary of the figures (532a) 
describes the ‘ power of vision’ as imitating dialectic, which stands finally at the goal 
of the intelligible as the man in the allegory stands at the goal of the visible. This 
defines decisively what the powers of vision and the visible mean. 

Our passage is not intended to apply the Cave to the Line—or to Line and 
Sun together. If we compare the page that precedes it with the pages that follow, 
the latter interpret, point by point, the consequences of the double change from dark 
to light and back to darkness in terms of politics ; and both refer back to the 
discussion of the gulf between philosophers and politicians (ra éumrpooGev Aeyopeva !) 
that gave rise to the whole chain of figures. Our passage is the transition to 
Plato’s answer to the central problem—how will saviours arise in the state (502c5-d1): 
the péywrcrov padnua will make the difference. I paraphrase to bring out the 
connexion. 

The rescued man, who has learned what the sun is and does, looks down on 
cave wisdom ; if he returns, he is obfuscated by the dark and is despised; if he 
interferes, he will be killed (516b4-17a6). Now apply‘ this allegory as a whole to 
what we said about philosophers in politics, using the comparison the prisoner made * 
between his dark and firelit prison and the field made visible by the power of the 
sun: you may interpret his ascent from the prison and survey of the things under the sun 
as analogous to the ascent of the soul to the intelligible field. There you have my 
working hypothesis,’ though I cannot yet verify it: the soul will finally see the Good 
as the cause of all good (as the prisoner finally saw the sun), and such a soul is 
needed to conduct public affairs (517a8-c5). But now apply what was said about 
the descent to the prison, This soul will not care about politics, will be obfuscated at 
first and exposed to contempt if he tries to take his part, having changed from light to 
dark, like the rescued man (517c7-18b4). We are now, however, better off than when 
we discussed the philosophical ¢vo.s in Book VI, because we discern the way to the 
peyrrov paOnua (518c4-19d2) ; we must make men who have attained the dper? Yoxijs 
go back and win the citizens by persuasion and force. 

The allegory is an experience (rdos) of changing from firelight to full sun 
and back to firelight, which is applied to illustrate the gulf between wa:déeia and 
amadevoia (514a) and to show that the gulf may, with difficulty, be bridged. 

Clauses A2, 3 and B will be recognized as equivalent to the second analogia 
(508c-d; II. 6. i. above): ws % rov HAtov divams (sc. pos) év TH Se’ SPews Patvopevy 
édpg (sc. TH Opwmevp TOrw) Tpds Td TOU Tupds POs ev TH KaTayely oiKkHoEL, OVTWS 7) GA7Oea 
€v TH VONTY TOT Mpds Td TH TKOTYH (THs SdENs) Kexpapevor. 


1 There is no ground in the context for sup- 141244; cf. de somn. 455b21). Clauses A2 and 3 
posing that rpocamrréov means the detailed appli- form a chiasmus recalling for immediate appli- 
cation of the Cave to the Line in a quasi- cation the prison and the visible field contrasted 
geometrical sense. My own former rendering in the allegory; clause B begins the long 
(‘attach’) also assumed that Plato meant to application. 
furnish a detailed key to the symbolism. He 2 516c. Compare with dgoyzowirra the phrase 
did not equate symbols already sufficiently in- in 532c2: &’ érépov rootrov gwrds ws mpds Hor 
telligible ; he likened the experience of the prisoner xplvew. I suggest that Plato means, ‘ compare 
to the experience of philosophers in politics,and and then interpret,’ not ‘the comparison is the 
I now see that ri eixéva mpocarréov means interpretation.’ 

‘apply the parable’ (rapaf8odj!). The applica- 3 ’EAmis is the working hypothesis that points 
tion intended is given in the following pages. to the solution. See Heidel, The Heroic Age of 
This use is sanctioned by Aristotle: raéra dé Science, p. 85, n. 14. 

mpoojye dia ris xar’ dvadoylav ueragopas (Rhet. 





PLATO’S SIMILE OF LIGHT AGAIN 


VI 


The central books of the Republic deal with the nature of the soul, its adpern, and 
the ¢@opai that beset it. The figures arise directly from an attempt to discriminate 
the Good from the supposed goods, knowledge or pleasure. They use analogical 
definition. If it is said that the temperature of a body is equal to the temperature of 
another body, that is definition by abstraction. Euclid uses this method to define 
‘having a ratio to one another’ and ‘ having the same ratio.’ If the form of equality 
is being the same or one by analogy, you still have definition by abstraction. Beyond 
the limits of the definition it is clear that no further assertion can be made about the 
things compared. 

Analogy is a proper way of defining the Good and conceptions like potency and 
actuality, which cannot be defined by genus and differentia; and it has its use in 
making novel distinctions. An analogia will display a relation. As we have seen, 
Plato uses five analogiae in succession, all of them involving the causal power of the 
sun, and one of them contrasting this power with feebler lights. In these analogiae 
intelligibles are represented by objects in sunlight,! and by nothing else; the opinable 
is represented by objects in artificial light, and by nothing else: and where a light, or 
an object in a light, is named, it is used to illustrate, and for nothing else. The Line 
is thus not a solitary analogia, but the last of a series, developed from the fundamental 
analogia ; and the Cave is not an analogia, though its symbolism is taken from the 
analogiae. If it is objected that the diagram marks the Line off from the rest in 
some special way, the answer is that it alone compares species that admit of ‘ more 
and less,’ and that the quantitative expression is less suitable for an analysis of vision 
or for absolutes like the sun and the Good. As it is, the title of the Lime has proved 
as misleading as the name vallum when applied to the ditch by the Roman Wall. 

These figures make two distinctions of the first importance; they set the Good 
above knowledge and the forms, and they distinguish between the zetetic or paracletic 
‘arts’ that take their principles for granted and the dialectic that moves, by criticism 
of these principles, to the Good. They make no new distinction of philosophical 
importance within the sphere of opinion.? The Good is conceived as a rédAos, to 
which the propaedeutic and dialectic lead ; but there are other ends, which blind 
opinions mistake for goods. This dzradevoia is a main theme of the last half of the 
Republic ; it is set out in ‘large letters’ as well as in small. We must turn to the 
later dialogues for a profound analysis of the relation of perception and judgement 
(Sofa) to knowledge. The allegory is the culminating point of this dialogue because 
it presents the moral and intellectual struggle of a soul, placed and tempted among 
other souls, before a new birth, and then dedicated to found a new state. 

The orthodox view smoothes this down into an orderly progress from birth, not 
boyhood or manhood; from ingenuous apprehension, not from prejudice. It has 
sacrificed the individual character of these figures to an arbitrary schematism—by 
some means to make the Line parallel to the Cave, and then to read into both a 
classification of grades of apprehension where there is no formal classification. This 
can only be done by ignoring the rules of the game as they were laid down in the 
beginning. What ingenuity must be exercised to identify the two kinds of image- 
gazing with one another, and to transform them into a substantive grade of opinion. 
How intolerable to say in full (as it should be said) that the light of the fire stands for 
the light of the sun, which stands for the darkness of opinion, and that the light of 
the sun stands for truth. The props of analogy are confused with one another and 
with the plants they were meant to support. The nature of the argument requires 
another solution. 
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excluded from the propaedeutic to the level of 
opinion. 


1 Or by stars in the allegory. 
2 They do, however, relegate the ‘sciences’ 
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BACK TO THE CAVE. 


In Professor Ferguson’s renewed study (above, pp. 190-210) of these similes he has 
introduced a very detailed and careful analysis of Plato’s analogies in order to explain 
and support his interpretation. He has also attacked the view which I put forward 
in 1932, and I should like to say something in defence of that view, not in any 
polemical spirit, but from a perhaps too obstinate belief that my reading of the 
passage does rest on solid foundations. I will not attempt any comprehensive 
discussion of Professor Ferguson’s theories,’ either in their earlier or their present 
form, but merely try to indicate what seems to me the real issue between us. 


A. *‘ LIVING IN A CAVE.’ 


I am much puzzled by Professor Ferguson’s present contention that the ‘ return 
to the cave’ of Republic 520 refers only to the founding of the ideal city. In my 
original article I argued that Professor Ferguson’s interpretation of the allegory 
rested on the view that there could be no cave in an ideal city, and I confess that I 
thought this, if I may say so, a reductio ad absurdum, since philosophers could scarcely 
be under obligation to return toa cave which wasn't there. But, if I now understand 
him, Professor Ferguson meets this by supposing that the return to the cave does not 
belong to the working routine, but only to the original foundation of the city. I 
confess I can make nothing of this. Plato says, e.g., that philosophers are to descend 
in theiy turn (cf. 520c and 540b), and in 539e, speaking of the rpeoPirepor who have 
been preselected by a series of tests, he seems clearly to be arranging their periods of 
service in the routine of his city—xaraPiPaoréo eis 73 orHAatov TaALW éexeivo. Tome 
it seems to follow from this without ambiguity that Plato is thinking of a ‘cave’ 
(orjAaov) as a permanent feature in his city. But if so, what becomes of an 
interpretation of the allegory in which this fundamental point is not recognized ? 
The essence of Professor Ferguson’s view of the ‘ Cave,’ unless I have totally mis- 
conceived it, consists in the interpretation of the ‘ puppet show’ as an artificial or 
unnecessary feature of political life, a device (which it would be the first task of 
sound politics to abolish) for setting false ideals before the prisoners; whereas the 
bare fact that Plato conceives a cave as present even in his own city seems to show 
that the bonds and the shadows spring from ineradicable elements in human nature, 
while the ‘ puppets’ themselves, as I hold, are not what Professor Ferguson calls a 
‘galanty show,’ but the truth behind the shadows. 

For what does Plato mean by ‘living inacave’? It is essentially, I think, the 
condition of anyone who lives by sense and ignores the ideal world. The remedy, 
according to one of the main formulae of the Fepublic, lies in the harmonization of 
the soul under the rule of reason. But what is the rule of reason? It is not a 
question of the agent’s intellectual ability, for the ¢:Acriuos and the ¢rAoxpyyaros may 
both in their own ways be as intelligent as the ¢:Aovodos, or more so, and philosophy, 
as Plato here conceives it, means literally rather the love of truth than the possession 
me, the difficulties came to a head. I hoped that 
the contexts of the statements which I picked out 
for discussion would be supplied by the reader ; 
but if I have myself misunderstood the meaning 
of those statements in their contexts, I can only 


hope that Professor Ferguson’s present article 
has removed any false impression I may have 


1 He complains that I have already misunder- 
stood and misrepresented his views, and I am 
anxious to express my regret for any misstate- 
ments I may have made. PerhapsI may say that, 
while it would have been impossible for me to 
have passed over in silence recent articles which 
had deservedly attracted so much attention, yet 


I had no space to deal with them fully and could _—_ given. 
only select certain points where, as it seemed to 
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of it. Reason rules if the conception of good by which the agent is moved could not 
have sprung from any but a rational source. But there is no absolute guarantee that 
education will enable reason to become a motive to us: vrd Tis Tepiaywyjs xpioipov 
. kal &xpnorov ad yiyverar (73 Ppovancar) (518e). So in his choice of a curriculum 
Socrates considers the value of each several science with reference to the question, 
does it turn the soul towards yéveors or towards ovcia? But if the ultimate motive 
of study, even of mathematics, were utilitarian (cf. 523a with 525d), the mind 
would still be bent on material goods (yéveors), whereas, the crucial issue being 
the direction of energies towards one or other of these two competing ends, the 
real moment cf rescue, fully stated, is not so much in the intellectual education 
itself as in the increasing love of truth and reality which should spring from such 
studies when pursued for their own sake. For the conception of good develops pam 
passu with the growth of that spirit. It is a conception drawn from the practical life. 
Good is ‘ what we pursue’ (505e), and in the study of mathematics we begin to 
pursue truth, first in its simple forms as lucidity and accuracy, and later, as the 
sciences become more complicated, in the form of depth, coherence, rationality. 
Plato scarcely separates the pursuit of an object from the thought of it as good. 
He does not infer its goodness from the pursuit of it, nor yet the pursuing of it from 
the thinking it good, but seems to treat these two as belonging together, and as 
issuing from an attitude of love or approval in which thought and will are inter- 
mingled. In learning to pursue truth, therefore, we discover a new form of good.’ 
There can be no ‘ rescue’ without the consciousness of the distinction between 
ytyvopeva and ovra. Although men can behave well, év reraypévy wéAec, without the 
rule of reason in themselves, their condition is precarious, or at least imperfect, and 
depends in the end on the moral insight of those who are ruled by their own reason. 
It is true that the moral training of Plato’s citizens, even of those outside the philo- 
sophical class, will prevent them from acting as the cavemen in the allegory act, yet 
they will still be ‘under the light of the fire and looking only at shadows’; reason 
has not come to self-consciousness in them (401-2), and they have not learned to face 
reality. It is one of the difficulties of the allegory that it describes dradevoia? (the 
condition produced by limitation of interest to material things) as a general fact of 
‘unconverted’ human nature without special regard to the effect of an ideal environ- 
ment ; obviously therefore much that is striking in the allegory will not apply to an 
ideal city. The young of the guardian class will not resist the workings of reason in 
them, but welcome it (402a) ; the ‘iron’ class will not try to kill their rulers but 
accept them ex corde (432a). So it might in some respects have been clearer if Plato 
had further complicated the allegory so as more fairly to represent the unphilo- 
sophical but virtuous condition of many of his own citizens ; thus it might have been 
easier to understand his extension of the ‘ cave’ to all who have not received the true 
masdeia, Whether virtuous by disposition or not. We can, if we like, remember that 
virtuous youth wiil not resist the work of rescue, and modify the course of the allegory 
accordingly in our own minds. But, if I may quote from my previous paper, ‘ we 
must let Plato write his allegories in his own way.’ To have introduced this com- 
plication might have slurred over the utterly vital importance in Plato’s mind of the 
distinction between ycyvémeva and ovra, and of its implications (evOevde exeive hevyecv) 
for morality. Of those who are not turned to reality, however virtuous their be- 
haviour, we cannot imagine Plato hesitating to speak in terms of shadows, and 
darkness, and imprisonment underground. 
1 Cf., e.g., 485d for the psychological side of | genuous levels of perception,’ so far as I know, 
this doctrine. either do not exist or, if they exist, are not 
2 It should not be assumed that I hold any of normally to be found in children. Ingenuous- 


the views about dradevcia which Professor Fer- ness of apprehension I should take to be a high 
guson criticizes,even if | cannot accept his. ‘In- level of achievement. 
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BACK TO THE CAVE 213 


B. Tue ‘ConvERSION’ AND THE ‘ PUPPETS.’ 


It is presumably not in dispute that ‘conversion,’ as the term is used in 
Book VII, is uniformly conceived as a turning from yéveows to ovoia. How it is to be 
brought about is a separate question; the réxvy rhs repiaywyns is not the conversion 
but the way to convert. 

So when we find the prisoners in the allegory being converted, the use of the 
key-word, petaorpopy, seems strangely obscure unless they are being turned from 
yévercs to ovoia, and that is at least one reason for taking the puppets to stand for 
ovra. It might be replied, I suppose, that in the end they are not converted ¢o the 
puppets, but to objects outside the cave, but how can it be pretended that this is a 
natural reading of the passage, or that it corresponds with Plato’s subsequent 
usages?! But if you grant that the conversion discussed at length in the rest of the 
book appears in the allegory as the turning from shadows to puppets, you can hardly 
avoid the conclusion that the puppets are symbols for some kind of ovcia. 

If this identification is admitted, it seems to me that the substance of my conten- 
tions in 1932 is secured. It is a key-point, and the crucial issue, I think, between 
Professor Ferguson and myself. Another main point which I contend for (so far as 
the form? of the similes is concerned) is a particular interpretation of the phrase 
TatTnv THv eikdva Tpowarréov aracav Tois éurporbev Aeyouevoss (517e). The eixav arava 
I take to consist in the ‘ Cave’ and ‘ Line’ considered as one complex simile. Inthe 
‘ Line’ certain abstract or possible conditions are graded, and in the ‘ Cave’ these con- 
ditions are referred to actual phases of human life, so that dra:devoia is seen to be as 
bad as eixacia and maideia (turning to the puppets), in spite of the momentary 
bewilderment,’ as good as riots. The diagrammatic ratios of the ‘ Line’ hold good 
throughout the ‘ Cave,’ and it is this complex of diagram and allegory, each being 
explained by the other, which we are to apply to the original simile. 


C. APPLICATION OF THE ‘ LINE’ TO THE CONDITION OF THE PRISONERS. 


Certain levels of reality, then, are explicitly stated in the ‘ Line,’ and the moral or 
political doctrine of the ‘ Cave’ rests (as normally in Plato) upon the recognition of 
these (ontological) levels as affecting practical life. It is because the prisoners fail 
to distinguish between ycyvéueva and dvra, between shadows and substances, that they 
fail to secure for themselves any substantial good. And I should like, in conclusion, 
to emphasise the propriety of applying the ‘ Line’ to every part of the ‘ Cave’ by point- 
ing out that, even if Plato had not intended it, yet the ‘Line’ may be said to apply 
itself; it sets up a general thesis about the ratios of intelligibility as between 
shadows and their originals, and the situation within the cave is in fact (even if Plato 
hadn’t noticed it !) a case in point. 

N. R. Murpny. 


HERTFORD COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


1 See especially the natural and easy grouping sage than my allotted space permits. 
of the terms in the recapitulation of the ‘ Cave,’ $ It is not accurate to treat this stage as one of 
532b. mere bewilderment; the released prisoner is 
2 If I had space to deal with doctrinal issues, dazzled by the sudden brightness, but we are 
I should be more concerned to defend my view told that he has in fact gained much (ép0é6repov 
of eixacla as not being the indirect vision of a déme) by the change (515c and d). The same 
solid. It seems rash to argue much from Plato’s thing happens again when he is taken to the 
physical treatment of reflections in Timaeus46(as upper air (515€ sq.). 
cases of indirect visibility), considering that 4 Professor Ferguson tries to avoid this, if I 
among the elxéves mentioned in the ‘Line’ are understand him, by supposing that the ratios of 
expressly included shadows, to which thistreat- the ‘Line’ apply only to shadows (etc.) made by 
ment can scarcely apply. But it would be im- sunlight ; but I can find no support whatever in 
possible to explain e/xacia without a much closer _ the text for this restriction. 
study of the logical theory involved in this pas- 














SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


Athenaeum. XI. vol. 1. 


A. Passerini. Discussing the strategy of Hannibal and his plan for invading 
Italy, P. reviews the opinions of recent scholarship which relate to Antiochus, his 
supposed share in the plan and his subsequent withdrawal. The various accounts 
(Livy 34 and 36, Appian, Justinus, Zonaras, Corn. Nepos) all seem traceable to 
Polybius. Kromayer bases his views on the least coherent of the accounts, that of 
Justinus, who implies that Hannibal, with help from Antiochus, contemplated a 
war of annihilation with Rome, whereas Livy’s account is inconsistent with this. 
It is more likely that Hannibal aimed at checking Roman expansion and making a 
pact on terms of equality. Antiochus would have benefited even without himself 
landing in Italy. P. feels a difficulty in tracing the other versions to Polybius only, 
since they all agree in certain details unknown to Polybius. Gellius however has 
preserved a few lines of a poem by Ennius in which Antiochus is made to allude to 
being discouraged by Hannibal from taking part in a war on Rome. This fragment 
is important as being contemporary with the events. With a little free guessing as 
to the rest of the narrative in the poem, P. thinks that one may infer that Hannibal 
recognized the futility of success for Antiochus in any region save Greece. Antiochus 
need not have been influenced (as has been suggested by ancient writers) by invidia 
against Hannibal in standing aside from major operations, but by prudence and 
scanty military supplies. His ultimate diversion in Africa, urged on him by the 
Aetolians, is consistent with this. Hannibal knew how little his help would be worth 
in Italy itself, To this extent Ennius justifies Polybius and Livy, and it is important 
to note that Ennius was in the immediate surroundings of Scipio. 


Classical Philology. XXIX. 1. January, 1934. 

J. A. O. Larsen, The Constitution of the Peloponnesian League (part ti): suggests 
(1) that in the fifth century the League was pledged to defensive action in the case 
of aggression against a member, but such action required the approval of the 
assembly, while in the fourth the decision rested with Sparta: (2) that the constitu- 
tion provided for amendments by vote of the assembly: (3) that the admission of 
new members required the approval of the assembly, but depended on the initiative 
of Sparta. W. E. Blake, Maximus Planudes’ Text of the Somnium Scipionis: cites from 
the thirteenth-century Greek translation of P., hitherto almost unused by editors, 
(1) notable readings not agreeing with any Latin MS., (2) passages where P. gives 
significant support to one or more of Latin MSS. against others. P.’s original was 
probably older than any of the extant Latin MSS., but its relation to them cannot 
be exactly determined. E.S. Macartney, The Couch as a Umit of Measurement: traces 
the development of the use of xAivn as a measure of area, Blanche Brotherton, 
Introduction of Characters by Name in the Metamorphoses of Apulesus: compares A.’s 
practice with that of the Greek novels, and suggests that the high proportion of 
unnamed characters in A. is due to his use of oral tales. B. E. Perry, The Greek 
Source of Rinuccio’s Aesop (1448 a.D.): of the extant Greek MSS. Pal. Gr. 269 bears 
the closest relation to R.’s Latin translation of the Life and Fables and probably 
descends from the same source as the MS. which he used. J. P. Pritchard, 
Fragments of the Geography of Strabo in the Commentaries of Eustathwus: proves that 
E.’s 409 citations from 6 yewypdédos come from Strabo. K. Scott, Dio Chrysostom and 
Juventius Celsus: in Or. 45. 1 Dio Chr. may have had in mind the conduct of the 
jurist Juventius recorded in Dio Cassius 67. 19. 3-4. P. Shorey on Plato, Laws 9178: 
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mavtws pev 5) KaAdv x.t.A. must be‘... not to pollute the names of the gods 
considering the condition in which most of us are with regard to purity,’ éxovra 
agreeing with the implied subject of ypaivev. F, W. Cleaves on C.J.L. IV, 
Supp. ii. 5380: hxeves should perhaps be kxeres, a heteroclite borrowing from énpd, 
‘dry foods.” L.R. Lind, The Date of Nonnus of Panopolis: examines ancient evidence 
and recent discussions and agrees with Friedlander in dating the Diéonystaca, and 
N.’s maturity, to 450-90 A.D. 


XXIX. 2. April, 1934. 


A. G. Laird, Nisaea and Minoa: re-examines the text of Thucydides and finds 
additional support for Bolte and Weicker’s identification of Minoa with the 
St. George-Ticho range. W. J. Oates, The Population of Rome: criticizes the bases 
of Beloch’s estimate as arbitrary, and tries to reach a more satisfactory figure on the 
basis of food-supply: using the evidence of Aurelius Victor and Josephus (rejected 
by B.) for the total grain-supply and taking 4 (not 3) modw as the average monthly 
consumption per head, he makes the population in Augustan times 1,250,000: he 
contends that in Scr. Hist. Aug. 23. 2 (on which B. based his calculation) canon 
frumentarius is not the total grain-supply but the corn bought in by the government 
to supplement the tribute-quota, and hence concludes that the population, after 
rising slightly under the earlier Julio-Claudians, had probably fallen by the reign of 
Sulpicius Severus. M. S. Ginsburg, Sparta and Judaea: accepts the tradition of 
diplomatic relations between Sparta and Judaea under the Maccabees and examines 
their historical background. A. W. Gomme, Two Problems of Athenian Citizenship 
Law: re-examines the evidence (1) for the decree of Demophilus in 346/5 B.c. and 
(2) for the penalty attaching to unsuccessful appeal. F. R. B. Godolphin, The 
Marriage of Claudius and Agrippina: thinks that the foreign precedents cited in favour 
of the marriage of uncle and niece (Tac. Amn. 13. 5-6) may have been Jewish customs, 
and suggests connexions of Cl. and Agr. which would explain their appeal to Jewish 
law. L.F. Smith, The Significance of Greek Cognomina in Italy: shows that Mommsen 
was mistaken in regarding a Greek cognomen as evidence that its bearer was a 
freedman. E. L. Herbst, Classical Allusions in ‘ Pavadtse Lost’: Milton carefully 
avoids anachronism, and none of his many classical allusions is put in the mouth of 
a character. C. A. Forbes, Notes on Greek Inscriptions: proposes supplements and 
corrections in C.J.G. 383145, C.I.G. 3086, J.G. III. 119 and Maiuri, Nuova Silloge, 448. 
J. L. Heller on Cicero, pro Caelio 55: proposes <non> finxisse crimen, making the 
question a real dilemma. 


Mnemosyne. Third series I. 1. (1933-4.) 

In this new series contributors will be allowed to use English, French, German 
or Italian, instead of being confined to Latin as heretofore. H. Wagenvoort, 
*AroxoAoxivrwots. It has never been obvious why Seneca gave this title to his 
satire on the death of Claudius. W. thinks that aroxoAoxivrwors is analogous in 
meaning to dzopadavidwors, i.e. ‘ raphani in podicem hominis intrusio,’ a punishment 
imposed in certain circumstances upon adulterers in Greece, and not unknown in 
Rome. He cites a large number of variations (some of them ‘expurgated ’) of the 
Eastern tale (which he assumes to be ultimately derived from a Greek mime) of 
which the following contains the essentials. A Jew presented the Sultan with a 
basket of figs, but the monarch in anger ordered them to be thrust ‘in podicem 
hominis.’ While undergoing this penance the victim laughed and offered as 
explanation that his brother was bringing water-melons. Seneca in his youth had 
been banished by Claudius to Corsica for misconduct with a lady of the Imperial 
family. This corresponded to dmropadavidwors : the bitter satire was his reprisal, a 
veritable droxoAoxivrwois! G. A. S. Snijder, Guttus und verwandtes, defines guttus 
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after Varro as ‘a vessel with a mouth so narrow that the liquid contained therein 
can flow out only drop by drop.’ A large number of such vessels are preserved in 
the museums. Most of them were probably lamp-fillers: others have been classed 
as ‘Vases a surprise, which were used at banquets for testing the skill of the 
drinkers and adding to the merriment by leading to absurd situations; but there 
remain: certain types which according to S. were babies’ bottles so contrived as to 
enable the child to draw sustenance when without mechanical aid, owing to the 
unhealthy state of the mother’s breast, the supply of milk would not easily be 
forthcoming. J. H. Thill, Deux notes sur l'histoire des Gracques, corrects two points of 
detail in Carcopino’s work Autour des Gracques: (1) when C. states that in Plutarch 
Tib. Gracchus proposes in one contio and carries out in a second, held next day, the 
deposition of Octavius, while Appian represents both the proposal to depose and the 
deposition as having occurred at the same meeting, C. has in fact misunderstood 
Appian, who speaks of three meetings, at the third of which Octavius was deposed ; 
(2) Plutarch does not imply that the Roman tribes voted simultaneously, for yjdov 
éripepev, as T. shows by examples, simply means ‘to vote.’ S. Peppink, Ad 
Sophoclem eiusque Scholiastam, after examining the Laurentian MS. on three separate 
occasions finds himself unable to agree with the statements made by certain editors 
respecting the scholia on a number of passages. He therefore supplies a correct 
account of their contents. P.also contributes a note on Aesch. Suppl. 79. P. J. Enk 
argues that in Plautus Mercator 520 ff. both offictwm and opera mean épya ’Adpodirys. 
In Merc. 917 he shows that non opus est=non utile est, citing Cic. De Off. 3, 49. On 
Ovid Ex Ponto I, 75, 76 he quotes examples to show that citius =potius. Ovid is not 
assuming the immortality of the soul. F. Muller, Cic. Ad Ait. viii, 11, 3, for the 
corrupt manuunt proposes to read muniunt. 


Neue Jahrbucher fur Wissenschaft und Jugendbildung. X.1, 2. 1934. 

(1) H. Dahlmann, Clementia Caesaris. Discusses the meaning and history of 
clementia, and emphasizes the influence of Caesar’s personal qualities upon later 
conceptions of the ideal ruler. (2) W. Petzsch, Die Vorgeschichtsforschung. A 
summary of the methods and results of prehistoric research, especially in Germany, 
emphasizing the danger of premature and tendencious generalizations by amateurs. 


Philological Quarterly (Iowa). XIII. 1. 1934. 
W. L. Schramm adds a note to his article on Campion, Horace, and Catullus 


(XII. 3). O.M. Johnston points out three resemblances in thought between Dante 
and Ovid. 


Philologus. LXXXVIII. (N.F. XLII.) 4. 1933. 

K. Deichgraber, Hymnische Elemente in dev philosophischen Prosa dev Vorsokvattkher. 
Traces a connexion between certain passages in the pre-Socratics (e.g. Anaxagoras, 
B 12 [Diels]) and Orphic monotheistic hymns. W. Siegfried, Zur Entstehungs- 
geschichte von Avistoteles’ Poltttk. Examines the views of von Arnim and Jaeger on 
the relative dates of composition of the books of Arist. Polst. Agrees in the main 
with Jaeger. E. Birmelin, Die kunsthistorischen Gedanken in Philostvats Apollonius 
(concluded). Examines Phil. wt. Ap. vi. 19 and finds a combination of Academic 
aesthetic and Peripatetic theory of ¢avracia into which are introduced certain Stoic 
ideas. F. Mentz, Die klassischen Hundenamen (concluded). Concludes his catalogue 
vaisonné from Xdyvos—Qpos ; adds Roman names and two excursuses on (1) Xen. xuvny. 
VII. 5; (2) general classification of names. G. Jachmann, Zum Pseudolus des Plautus. 
Discovers signs of contaminatio in the Pseudolus and distinguishes passages in which 
Plautus himself has added to his Greek originals. W. Kroll, Rhetovica I-II, 
(1) denies theory of influence of Stoicism on Roman oratory upheld by (inter alios) 
Reitzenstein ; (2) controverts theory of a Stoic-Pergamene school of grammarians. 
MiszeELuien: K. Latte, Nachtrag zu dem neuen Sophronfragment. Comments on two 
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new Sophron fragg., one of which contains the frag. dealt with in this volume of 
Philologus (pp. 259 et sqq.). L. Deubner, Ein Punkt, (Zum Aufbau des Carmen 
saeculare). Arguing from the architectonics of the poem would put comma after 
1. 36 and full stop after 1. 44, thus connecting stanzas ten and eleven with stanza nine 
rather than with stanza twelve. J. Svennung, Handschriften zu den ps.-kiementinischen 
Recognitiones. Annotations on the list of MSS of the pseudo-Clem. vecognitiones cited in 
Harnack’s Gesch. dev altch. Litt. F. Walter, Zu Ammianus Marcellinus. Emends 
Amm. Marc. (1) XXIV. 6.15 dux esset an miles + magis tum . . . to dux esset an militum 
magis ...; (2) XXIX. 4. 2 id omnium t+ prima de potissimum to id omnium rimando 
potissimum ; (3) XXXI. 13. 11 cruciatus vulnevrum + inconferentes to cruciatus vulnerum 
utcun<que> feventes. E. Darmstaedter, Anthemtos und sein ‘kiinstliches Evdbeben’ in 
Byzanz. Agathias’ story of Anthemius (Agath., ed. Niebuhr, Bonn 1828, pp. 287 
et sqq.) points to an understanding on the part of the architect of the practical uses 
of steam. O.Schroeder, KQAAPIA. Postulates an original three-stress line as the 
Urverse of Greek poetry side by side with Wilamowitz’ four-stress line. 


LXXXIX. (N.F. XLIII.) 1. 1934. 

R. Pfeiffer, Die Niobe des Aischylos. Offers new readings and interpretations of 
the 21 Il. of Aesch. Niobe recently found at Oxyrhynchus. Regards the fragment 
not as a single pjows but as a dialogue between the chorus and (?) Antiope. Dates 
play as coming between Persae and Prom. Vinct. K. von Fritz, Haimons Liebe zu 
Antigone. H. is not depicted by Soph. as passionately in love with A., for this 
would have (1) deflected interest from A.; (2) destroyed the objectivity of H.’s 
Opposition to Creon. The chorus in its épws avixate paxav song (in which, in any 
case, the terrible power, not the beauty, of love is expressed) simply misunderstood 
H.’s motive. Ph. Merlan, Beitraige zur Geschichte des antiken Platonismus. Concludes 
that the work on the categories attributed to Aristotle is of Academic origin and 
dates from between 350 and 333 (to be continued). F. Atenstadt, Zu Steph. Byz. 
AYMH und Strab. VIII 386 ff. Comparing Steph.’s article Avyn with Strabo’s 
passage about that town A. corrects Steph.’s cited source ‘ Apollodorus’ to 
‘Artemidorus’ and identifies the epitomizer there mentioned as Marcianus. 
W. Kroll, Dey Text des Corntficius. Objects to the preference shown by Marx in his 
large earlier edition of the Auct. ad Hevenn., and still more in his small later one, for 
the M group to the E group of MSS. Gives many examples of the superiority of 
the latter. J. Schnetz, Neue Beitriige zuv Evklarung und Knitth des Textes dey Raven- 
natischen Kosmogvaphie. (1) Discusses the different ways in which Rav. combines 
geographical names with appositional substantives. (2) Examines meaning of 
Germanorum patna in the passage on which he would read Matellione for the puzzling 
Porcellis of the MS. (3) Offers textual emendations in Bks. I and II (to be con- 
tinued). U. Knoche, Der vémische Ruhmesgedanke. Examines exact signification of 
the word gloria, contrasting it with other Latin and Greek words for ‘ glory’ and 
tracing the development of its meaning into Christian times. 

MiszELLEN.—W. Peek, Epigramm aus Castri. Completes fragmentary end of 
second epigram from Castri, published by Jardé and Laurant in Bull, corr. hell. 26 
(62) p. 32g et sqq. O. Schroeder, Nachtragliches zur Geschichte des drethebigen Urverses 
hellenischey Verskunst. A short supplementary note to his article in last number of 
Philologus. J. Stroux, Das Gevicht tibey die Lebensziele. Illustrates Cicero’s use of 
metaphor in his philosophical] writings from de fin. II 36 et sqq. 


Wiener Studien. LI. 1933 (published January, 1934). 

J. Mewaldt, Epochen griechischer Prosa. Divides Greek prose into three periods, 
that of Ideas (Saec. VI-IV), that of Facts (Saec. III-I), and that of Form (Saec, I 
B.c. to the end). E. Loew, Das Verhdltnis von Leben und Logik ber Herakut. Dis- 
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cusses the three problems treated by Heraclitus which changed the course of Greek 
philosophy—man’s relation to knowledge, to the world, and to the gods. K. Horna, 
Beitrage zuv Uberlieferung der Avistotelischen Rhetorik. Reviews the relation between 
the Greek text and Moerbeke’s Latin translation, which was founded not on the 
tradition of Par. 1741, but on a tradition now only represented by fragments, to one 
of which, Marc, 214, H. calls attention. W.de Boer, Galens Traktat tibey die schwarze 
Galle und seine Uberlieferung. Comments on the purpose of the treatise, and classifies 
and evaluates the MSS. G. Herzog-Hauser, Die Gratien. Discusses the meaning of 
the descriptions given by Hesiod and Aeschylus. V. Reich, Sprachliche Charakteristik 
bet Tevenz. Shows by extracts from Donatus’ commentary that D. lays stress, and 
rightly, on Terence’s practice of adapting his language to his characters. R. Sieger, 
Der Stil des Histonkers Florus. Analyses some of the characteristics of the style of 
Florus, who, he claims, constantly seeks for effect (to be concluded). M. Schuster, 
Die Uberlieferung des Rutilius Claudius Namatianus in cod. Romanus, Examines the 
readings of cod. Romanus, which, in spite of Vessereau and Ussani, he finds inferior 
to those of cod. Vind. Lat. 277 and the editio princeps. Misze_ten: B. Warnecke 
compares the conception of Aristoph. Eccl. 1015-20 (cf. 618-29, 705-6) with a well- 
known Ukrainian folk-story. H. Krahe, with reference to Wien. Stud. XLIX (1931) 
120 ff., maintains that both Akrisios and Teutamidas are names of Illyrian origin. 
L. Bieler gives reasons for interpreting oxcas (Pindar, Pyth. 8. 136 f.) as a subjective 
genitive. K.Mras compares Macrobius and Chalcidius with Cicero as translators of 
Plato. E. Hauler corrects the text of Fronto p. 194. 21 ff. (Naber) on the strength 
of the under-writing of the Ambrosian palimpsest. St. Brassloff defines the use of 
atque in juristic Latin. 


LANGUAGE. 


Indogermanische Forschungen. LI, Heft 4, 1933. 


F.Sommer: the place of onomatopoeia in language. A. Debrunner : a critique 
of E. Hermann’s views on phonetic law and analogy. H. Jacobsohn: a survey of 
the development of aspects in Germanic, followed by a discussion of the nature 
of ‘aspect.’ J. F. Lohmann: Hittite appizzts ‘behind, standing behind,’ and other 
Hitt. forms containing I.-Eu. -tio- (cf. Gr. orioow). Index to vol. LI. 

Beiheft to vol. LI. Specimen of a dictionary of terminology for the science of 
language: A Schmitt on accent (with an introduction by L.Weisgerber). 58 pp. 


LII, Heft 1, 1934. 


H, Schnorr von Carolsfeld : on verbs transitive and intransitive and the develop- 
ment of the passive (wanting from I.-Eu, as from other early languages) through 
transitive combined with expressions of instrument and the like (for the agent), while 
the original ‘nominative’ case was used only with trans. verbs. N. van Wijk: 
O. Russ. imperfect; Russ. palatalization. Reviews. 
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